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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 



CHAPTER I. 



" Alas ! what differs more than man from man 1 

And whence that difference 1 — whence but from himself 7 

* * 41 * * 

" 'niere is a bondage that is worse to bear 
Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, and wall 
Pent in — a tyrant's solitary thrall : 
'T is his who— 

must bear 

His fetters in his soul." Wobdbwobth. 



A DAY when the south wind brought with it sunshine and 
showers — ^when one half hour down came the gHstemng 
rain so quickly that the sun had not time to hide his face— 
and the next, the blue sky had its azure deepened by the 
relief of the broken white clouds ; while the garden was 
flooded with golden light — at the point of every leaf hung 
a clear, bright rain drop — and the turf shone like an eme- 
rald with the moisture. The air was soft and warm, and 
fraught with that peculiar sweetness which tells that the 
serynga (our English orange flower) has expanded, and 
that the lilacs are in full blossom. 

Edward Lorraine was seated at an open window : when 
the soft warm rain came down, it beat the other way, and 
the eye followed it driving through the sunshine, Hke a 
fairy shower of diamond or amber, till it seemed to melt 
on the green and distant hills into a mist, silvery but in- 
distinct 

Mr. Morland was amusing himself with the County 
Chronicle, and Edward was absorbed in his book : Lady 
Mandeville and Emily were seated at a small work table. 
Lady Mandeville, who had not been in the room ten mi- 
nute was very industrious ; but it must be owned that 
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2 ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Emily's eye wandered more than once to the opposite 
window : Edward was so very intent on the page before 
him. At length he closed the volume — ^leant, as if medi- 
tating on its contents, for a few minutes — and then rose 
and approached the work table. 

Ednoard Lorraine, — ** I am so fascinated with what I 
have been reading, that I am under the absolute necessity 
of talking about it : 

' Happiness was born a twin.' " 

Lady Mandcville. — " And we are to enjoy your happi- 
ness without knowing in what it consists: disinterested 
sympathy, at least." 

Edward Lorraine, — " Have you read the tale I have 
just finished, Di Yasari ?" 

Lady Mandcville. — ** Oh, we can enter into your enjoy- 
ment Emily and I read it about a week ago ; — read it 
during one half the day, and talked of it during the other.'* 

Edward Lorraine. — ** The story itself is one of intense 
interest — one of passion and poetry. But even this has 
less attraction for mc than the strong peculiarities of the 
man's spirit I knew Mm, and can so well imagine the 
strength and bitterness Of his mind when some of the 
passages were written." 

Emily. — " You say you knew the author. What was 
he like f" 

Edward Lorraine. — "That is to sav, was he hand- 
some ? Yes, in a peculiar and un-£nf lish style. He had 
high, sharp, and somewhat Jewish features, dark eyes, 
clear, keen, and penetrating, with something almost fero- 
cious in their expression : 

' And in his eye the gladiator spoke.' 

If 1 believed in transmigration, I should have said that in 
his former stage of existence he had been a Bengal ti^er ; 
and somewhat of its likeness still lingered in his face. 
Emily. — " Did you know much of him ?" 
Edward Lorraine. — " I never saw Mr. Thompson — (I 
wish, in order to interest you, he had had a more charac- 
teristic name) — but once. I had read in the very Maga- 
zine which contains Di Yasari, viz. Blackwood's, a tale 
called the Life of Charles Edwards — it struck me so 
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much that I grew curious about the author. I met him 
soon afterwards at a supper." 

Lady Mandeville, — " Could he talk ?" 

Edward Lorraine. — " Wonderfully ! Singular opini^is , 
singularly maintained ! A flow of words, very felicitous, 
and yet such as no one else would have used. Not sd 
niuch a love of, as a positive necessity for, contradiction 
seemed a part of his mind : add to this, extensive and 
out-of-the-way reading, and a ready memory — and if your 
imagination be very vivid, you will form some faint no- 
tion of his discourse." 

Lady Mandeville. — " I should like to judge for myself. 
You must introduce him." 

Edioard Lorraine. — " Your command makes the im- 
possible easy ; but this is very impossible indeed. The 
subject of our discourse is dead. He died, as I have since 
heard, of a harrassed mind, and a wornout constitution. 
His history is one of the many brief and bitter pages in 
human life. ^ A spirit superior to its station — talents of . 
that imaginative kind, which so constantly exaggerate their 
influence — tastes poetical in their luxury — aspirations the 
most undefined and aspiring ; gird all these in by narrow 
circumstances, and a lower class in life, — you will then 
have the whole of his dark and discontented existence." 

Mr. Morland (laying down the County Chronicle). — 
" I know few states that more excite our sympathy in the- 
ory than this contest of Mow want and lofty will.' But 
unless we could prearrange existence, how are we to alter 
it ? Nature and fortune have long been at variance. A 
workman uses for each task those tools most appropriate 
to the work. Not so with life : in at least seven cases out 
of nine, people are placed by fortune to fulfil a destiny for 
which they are eminently unfitted by nature. But go on 
with your detail." 

Edward Lorraine. — " I am not aware of his birth, pa* 
rentage, or education ; but, when quite a lad, he left home, 
after the old fashion of adventures, and went to South 
America. There he stayed some twelve or thirteen years. 
I am afiraid that his expedition to find El Dorado was as 
bootless as Sir Walter Raleigh's. Home he returned, 
and committed that worst imprudence, an imprudent mar- 
riage. Imprudence in this world is punish^ even more 
rapidly than crime ; and I believe his foUy was its own 
punishment. He became a reporter to a newspaper, 
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pablithed some admirable tales in Blackwood's Magazine, 
and wrote for divers other periodieals. Night afler night 
he attended the gaBery of the House of Commons, record- 
ing what any merciless orator misht choose to declaim. 
Or eke, ^^^ding4k»wnJlue[ last colors of his mind for an 
• article inSme'— till mind tmd 1body both gave way, and 
he died, I have heard, at about fire and thirty, leaving 
behind him some of the most original tales in our language, 
scattered through different publications. Not a dozen 
persons remember his name ; and pages full of passion 
and beauty are slumbering in productions, which, however 
influential in their day, not one person in a thousand binds, 
nor one in ten thousand reads when bound. Genius should 
ofier up its morning and evening sacrifice to luck." 

Mr. Morland. — ** When we consider how many authors, 
and popular ones, whether living or dead, now crowd otir 
shelves and memories, we ought rather to rejoice when a 
writer, be his merit what it may, is forgotten. We have 
no patriotism towards posterity; and the selfish amusement 
of this present always has, and always will, outweigh the 
important interests of the future, — or else a law would 
long ago have passed, for every century to consign the 
productions of its predecessor to the names. Readers 
would benefit by the originality this would produce ; and 
writers would no longer have to complain tnat their pre- 
decessors had taken all their best ideas : 

* Pereant qui ante hob nostra dixenint.' *' 

Edward Lorraine. — '• Where shall w e fin d a literary 
Gurtius, to leap, volumes ^id a llt a voluntary offering into 
dus gulf of oblivion' P 

Lady Mandeville. — " This is so like a man's scheme, — 
always expecting o^ers to be more disinterested than 
himself r v 

Edward Lorraine. — " This tale, by the by, of Di 
Vasari, is written in a style in which our literature is less 
fertile than in its other branches." 

Lady Mandeville. — ^' One at this moment occurs to 
me, and one quite out of my ordinary course. You and 
Emily, and even Mr. Morland, are decidedly ' romanti- 
cists. I must own I prefer a gayer and lighter species of 
reading. jOf picfimBes I .like portraits—of books I like 
noyel»— novels of moiEimlife, tiines, and manners : even 
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if Terv bad, they amuse. I am not sure if laughing^ qf J 
them be not.a^ pleasant os laughing totfXthem." \ ^j 

lEiward Lorraine. — " But what is the tale ?" 

Lady Mandeville, — ** Do not be impa^tient. Cannot you 
see that this dwelling on my opposite tastes shows how 
very admirable the story must be which could carry me 
so completely out of them ? I insist upon telling you how 
I came to read it. Mandeville had dined out: Emily, 
most unkindly, had not a prescience of my loneliness, and 
stayed at the Hall. I got tired, very tired of myself At 
last I saw a little volume lying on the table — took it up in 
that worst of moods for an author— ^awte de mieux, opened 
it carelessly — read a few pa^es, and grew so interested, 
that I let the fire quite, the Tamp nearly, out ; and when 
Henry came home, I am not sure whether I did not take 
him- for one of his ancestors stepped from a picture frame. 
Moreover, I could not sleep till I had finished it. There 
is the very book." 

Edward Lorraine. — " My old favorite Inesilla. How 
well I remember reading it ! It was in the summer, as I 
walked to and fro in an avenue, over which the elm boughs 
met ; and below, large, old, unpruned laurels grew almost 
over the vmlk. It took a wonderful hold on me. I be- 
lieve, for weeks afler, I looked with suspicious eyes on 
every pleasant spoken elderly gentleman who addressed 
me." 

Lady Mandeville*—-^' Do you remember the efiect 
produced by the black hollyhock, hanging gloomily over 
the sepulchral white marble vase ?" 

Emily. — " I like Inesilla herself so much." 

Edward Lorraine. — " It is the only beautiful English 
tale I know in which the supernatural agency is well 
managed. Our common ghosts are essentially vulgar." 

Lmy Mandeville. — " Sent on errands to reveal a mur- 
der or a money deposit." 

Edward Lorraine. — " Here the spiritual agency is so 
terrible and so solemn. Every day, and every hour, we 
are trenching upon the mighty and mysterious empire of 
the unknown ; the shadows of old superstition flit dimmer 
and more dim before her eyes. We lay ghosts, not with 
holy word and crucifix, but with Abemethy and Dr. Hifo- 
bert. But let us grow as actual as we will — ^let us admit 
nothing but facts, and not these till they have been first 
denied — still vague, ay vain, beliefs will spring up in our 
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hearts — midnight, despite all reasoning, will be haunted 
with * a shadow and a thought' So long as the soul 
knows this is not her own home, she will have visitings 
from another, and there will be that in our thoughts of 
wliich we can give no account — a fear and hope, which 
we will sometimes deny, and which will never be more 
than a dream. It is this fine and mystical sense which 
Inesilla succeeds so well in exciting. Then the human 
interest is admirably kept up. Our superstition is awaken 
ed through our aftection." 

Emily. — " I think it opens so beautifully : the feeling 
of happiness — sunny, confiding happiness — contrasts pow- 
erfulw with the after desolation.'^ 

Edward Lorraine. — "Altogether, 1 know no tale of 
stranger and wilder beauty." 

The day wore on, and, when evening came, the party 
were arranged to Lady Mandeville's satisfaction as regard- 
ed her guests : whether it was so very delightful to herself, 
may reasonably be questioned. An elderly neighbor had 
had the cruelty to come out without his wife, his constant 
partner at curds ; and Mr. Morrison was one who would 
as soon have thought of going without his dinner as M'ith- 
out his rubber. This rubber had therefore to be made up 
by the Mandcvilles themselves and Mr. Morland. Miss 
Arundel and Lorraine were at the other extremity of the 
room, by the ])iano,— an occasional song serving as the 
excuse for what was a tete a tete in all but the embarrass- 
ment. Certainly that evening Eilward was a little in love 
— to be sure lie had nothing else to do. 

Now the letters arrived at Norville Abbey in the even- 
ing : a great misfortune this — for, on an average, there is 
not one pleasant letter out of ten, and it is miserable to 
pass the night ruminating on the other nine. One really 
wants the spirits of the morning to support the coming in 
of the post. There was one letter universally disagreea- 
ble — it came from Mr. Delawarr, and entreated Lorraine's 
instant return to London. Regrets came flattering enough 
to the fortunate or unfortunate receiver of the epistle ; 
even Emily ventured to say she was " very sorry," but it 
was in such a low voice that no one heard it. " You must 
come and see us again," said Lord Mandeville ; " unless 
we are in town before you can escape." 

Early the next mornmg, tlie wheels of a departing car- 
riage rolled off, unnoticed, as its occupier supposed, by all. 
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One ear, however, heard every sound ; and either a very 

fentle hand, or a very light wind, slightly stirred a curtain, 
'oor Emily ! she only caught sight of the postilion, Why, 
with all our deep and unuterable sympathies with love, 
are we inclined to laugh at half its disappointments ? 



CHAPTER II. 



" Happiiraes 
Is the gay tomorrow ot the mind 
That never cornea." 



** I Give my most cordial approbation," said Lord Mande- 
ville : " I think Emily Arundel is a very sweet creature — 
a little too visionary." 

" Nay, it is that," replied his wife, ** which makes her 
so interesting : she is just a heroine for a romance in live 
volumes ; and I shall never forgive her, if something a lit- 
tle out of the common run of, brought out one season and 
married the next, without an interesting embarrassment, 
does not happen to her." 

" My dear Ellen, beware how you encourage this ten- 
dency in your pretty protegee — to invent a life rather 
than live : with all your penetration, I think you are 
hardly aware of the strength and intensity of Miss Arun- 
del's character. At fifteen, her poetry of feeling (you sec 
1 do my best to please you with a phrase) would just give 
piquancy and freshness to her entry into life ; but at twen- 
ty, it is grown into a decided mental feature — and nothing 
would surprise me less than to see her throw herself away 
on a worthless fortune hunter, under some mistaken fancy 
of affection and disinterestedness." 

** No fear of that ; I have a match for her in perspec- 
tive — one that I am much mistaken if both she and you 
would not highly approve." 

" And I am much mistaken if she has not some floating 
fancy of her own." 
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" But suppose we both agree in our choice ?" 

"Well, suppose what you please, only be cautious how 
you act upon your suppositions." 

" In the meantime, I have your consent to ask her to 
accompany us to Italy ?" 

" A very cordial yes to that" 

Emily gladly accepted the offer. But for Lady Mande- 
ville's friendship, her position was at this moment very 
awkward : to live alone at the Hall would have been too 
independent — a residence with her aunt was put out of the 
question by marriaffe — and Lady Alicia's death prevented 
her deriving that advantage from Mr. Delawarr being ap- 
pointed her guardian, which, perhaps, her uncle had an- 
ticipated. To be sure, an heiress is never at a loss for 
friends ; but the very thought of strangers made Emily 
cling more closely to Lady Mandeville's protection. Her 
ladyship was very tired of Norville Abbey, and a little 
female diplomacy had been exerted for some time, to 
convince her husband that — ^whether put on those unfail- 
ing arguments, health or spirits — a little change was indis- 
pensable, as Hortense says of her drawing room's Sevres 
china, and or-molu, " Oest plus qu'utile c^est neces- 
saireJ* 

After many demurs — turnip fields and covies, the ash 
coppice and pheasants, put into the balance against *' Ra- 
phaels, Corregios, and stuff" — ^it was finallj^ agreed they 
should travel for the next season, on condition that the 
following one was to see them quietly settled in the Abbey 
again, taking care of the county interest during that 
seventh year of such importance to our constitution, 
where the phoenix parliament dissolves into its original 
elements, again to be collected and revivified by the 
process called purity of election. 

Like most fair tactitions. Lady Mandeville, contented 
with present advantages, left the future to take care of 
itself: besides, after a year on the continent, Norville 
Abbey would offer contrast enough to be quite delightful. 

Arrangements were soon conmienced and soon ended. 
Emily took leave of Mrs. Clarke, who gave her divers 
small commissions, and many ingenious hints how the 
custom house officers might be evaded. The Doctor 
recommended her to learn to make milk coffee, a thing 
never met with good in England — and, as he justly ob- 
ferved, she might marry a man who was fond of it. 
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" And I can say, from experience," added his wife, 
" tliere is nothing like seeing to things yourself." 

Her last visit was to Mr. Morton : the old had died 
around him, the young were departing, and regret deep- 
ened into anxiety as he bade her farewell. 

" Come back, my child, as kind, as affectionate, and 
with hopes only less visionary because realised in their 
happiness : be humble, be thankful, and, my child, may 
God bless and keep you !" 

It was the last evening of all, and that Emily gave to 
her saddest farewell — to her home. She retraced the 
walks of her childhood; the shrubbery, with its luxuriant 
p-owth of roses, now in the full beauty of summer ; the 
fruit garden, where every tree and walk had a remem- 
brance — those iron links of affection. The wind was high, 
and at every step a shower of fragrant and colored leaves 
fell over her like rain : her fancy asked of her feelings. 
Do they weep to bid me farewell ? 

Nothing exaggerates selfimportance like solitude ; and, <c 
perhaps because we have it not, then more than ever do 4 
we feel the want of sympathy : hopes, thoughts, these 
ink themselves with external objects ; and it is the iex- 
:)ression of that haunting desire of association, those vine- 
ike emotions of the human heart, which fasten on what- 
ever IS near, that give an interest like truth to the poet's 
iction, who says tnat the mournful waters and the droop- 
ng trees murmur with his murmurs, and sorrow with his 
»orrows. 

It was now the shadoAvy softness of twilight — that one 
Gnglish hour whose indistinct beauty has a vague charm 
ivhich may compensate for all the sunshine that ever made 
ylorious the vale of Damascus ; and as she emerged from 
lie yew tree walk, the waving wind and the dim light 
Tave the figures cut in their branches almost the appear- 
mce of reality, and their shadows flung huge semblances 
3f humanity far before them : a less excited frame of 
tnind than Emily's might well have invested them with 
the idea of something 'actual and ominous. It was a re- 
lief to reach the broad open turf before the house. The 
room into which she meant to go fronted full west. The 
sun had set sometime, and his purple pageantry, hke that 
of a forgotten monarch, had departed ; but one or two 
rich clouds, like faithful hearts, retaining the memory of 
bis gifts to the last, floated still on the air. The middle 
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window of the oriel before her, just caught and reflected 
back the crimson light and color. The ground below 
looked bright and warm compared with the shade around. 

One of those fancies which will, despite of reason, lui 
some peculiar object and feeling together, now crossed 
Emily's mind : she took a little branch of geranium— it 
was all leaves, for whose lingering fragrance she had »■ 
thered it — and planted it in the most sheltered spot, by t« 
steps : ** If it flourish, I shall flourish : if it perish, so 
shall I." 

The window was open, and she entered the room. Ho* 
dreary it looked ! The carpet was taken up, the chain 
ranged in formal order round the wall, the fire irons re- 
moved, and the grate so bright and so cold ; the curtains 
were down, all the little ornaments put away, no flowen 
in the stands, and the pictures covered up : from want <rf 
suflicient material, the face of her uncle's portrait was still 
visible : she thought it looked upon her sadly and kindly* 
forgetting that such was its habitual expression. A move- 
ment in uie passage roused her ; hastily she sprang down 
the steps, and in an instant was hidden in the thick foliage 
of the path which led to the village, where^ she was to 
meet Lady Mandeville and the children. 

Little did she know the terrors she had left behind her. 
The foot in the passage was that of the old gardener, who, 
now residing in the house with his wife and daughter, had 
been sent by the said female authorities to close the shat- 
ters against damp, thieves, and other evening annoyances. 
He just caught sight of flmily ; the white dress \m 
enough ; and without pausing on the incongruity of a 
ghost in a large straw bonnet, he rushed back to the kitch- 
en : those spiritual securities, candles and company, ena- 
bled him to return ; there was no trace of any earthly 
thing ; the supernatural conclusion was soon drawn, the 
room pronounced to be haunted, and henceforth only to 
be entered in couples.' 

A ghost story^ is an avalanche, increasing in horror as 
it goes ; and, hke an avalanche, one oflen brings on ano- 
ther. It was remembered that Emily was the last of • 
house which had for yearg and years been connected with 
every traditon in the country : the grandfathers of Ae 
parish could recollect when the old Hall had rung with the 
cheerful song and shout of a gallant band of relatives, all 
bearing the name of Arundel, and when the echoes of tbt 
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mominff were awakened by baying hounds aiid the ring« 
ing of the young hnntera : but one grave had been filled 
siler another— one name after another crowded the fime« 
nd tablets of the church ; and the once flourishing race had 
dwindled down to one sliffht girL 

Omens, predictions, and legends, now multiplied around 
every fireside : one, in particular was revived. The lands 
of the Arundel estate had belonged to a monastery ; but 
when the crosier bowed down before King Henry^s anger, 
these domains were assigned to one of his favorite fol* 
lowers, Sir John Arundel. But the abbess, descended 
Crom an old Norman fiu:nily, and inheriting all the spirit of 
ber race, resigned not so easily the sway for which youth, 
beauty, and the world, had been sacrificed. She refused 
•dmittance to the messengers ; defied the authority which 
attempted to dispossess her ; and pursued her usual course 
of ruie and faith, as if neither had been gainsayed. 

^* As bold a Neville as ever buckled on spur or sword I 
She denies my right, and appeals to the pope," said the 
liaughty monarch, throwing down her scroll. *' Read ye 
ever such a bead roll of curses ? Come, Sir John Arundel, 
they say you fear neither man nor devil , let 's see if you 
fear woman ? Clear me out this convent, and keep its 
candlesticks for your pains." 

The knight needed no second command : he ordered a 
band of his stanchest followers to horse — men who had 
fought by his side in Flanders, and there learnt more re- 
Terence for Sir Captain than Sir Priest They staid a 
short vddle in the hotel of the village ; for mine host's 
Canary smacked, as the jesting soldiers said, of a monkish 
nei^borhood. When Sir John mounted again, he some- 
what regretted the delay ; for the night was falling-^and, 
besides, it gave time for Uie daring prioress to hear of his 
eoxning, and periiaps prepare, however fruitlessly, to op- 
po0e it. 

As be rode up the hill, he saw lights gleaming irom the 
eonvent, and a sound of music floated upon the air. To 
bis ^eat sinrprise the ffates were all unbarred. Not a 
eieature was visible : all were evidently assembled in the 
chapel) whence issued both the light and music. 

■l^e doors of the chapel were unfastened, diough closed. 
In they went ; init even Sir John and his reckless soldiew 
BKUsed a moment on the threshold, and two or three even 
wSdi their steel caps. Chanting*-though, it must be 
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owned, some of them rather tremulously — their choral 
hymn, the nuns closely veiled, knelt on each side, — ^but for 
their sweet voices, like figures carved, rather than life. 
The prioress done was unveiled, and standing on the steps 
of the altar, which, added to her long flowing garmentg, 
gave her the appearance of almost preternatural height. 
In one hand, even as her forefathers had grasped the 
sword, not less boldly did she hold a torch ; in the other, 
even as they had held their shield, she held the cross. For 
a moment even Sir John Arundel quailed before the dark 
eye that met his own so fearlessly. She saw her advan- 
tage, and seized it. At a glance, her nuns ceased their 
hymn, and a deep silence succeeded the voice of singing, 
and the clanging steps of armed men. 

" Not for pity, nor even for time, cruel and grasping 
man ! do I now speak ;" and her clear distinct voice 
sounded unnaturally loud, from the echoes • of the arched 
roof and hollow tombs. " Turn the golden vessels sacred 
to thy God to purposes of vain riot and thankless feasting, 
even as did the Babylonian monarch ; — take the fair lands, 
from whose growth the pilgrim has been fed and the poor 
relieved — take them, as the unrighteous king of Israel took 
the vineyard of his neighbor, by force ; — ^but take also the 
curse that clings* to the ungodly. I curse the father who 
shall possess — the race who are to inherit. Thy young 
men shall be cut off by the sword ; and sickness, worse 
than an armed man, shall take thy maidens in the bower. 
In the name of the faith thou hast deserted — the God thou 
hast outraged — the curse shall be on thy race, till it be ex- 
tinguished, even as this light." 

She dashed down the torch she held, descended from the 
altar steps, and left the chapel before any of her opponents 
were sufficiently recoverecf from their dismay to stop or 
molest her passage. All the nuns were either not so for- 
tunate or so resolute. Certain it is, that one of them, and 
a namesake too. Bertha de Neville, a few weeks after, mar- 
ried this very Sir John Arundel. The legend went on A 
state that the nuptial merriment was disturbed by the sud- 
den appearance of a pale spectral figure, who entered, as 
it contrived to depart from the bauquet hall unobserved, 
and denounced the most awful curses on bridegroom and 
bride. A similar appearance was said to have attenddi 
the christening of their first child. ^ 

Years passed away ; and the story of the White Prior- 
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ess was one of those which belong of right to all ancient , 
families. A ghost only pays an old house a proper atten- 
tion by an occasional visit. And now that Arundel Hall 
was, for the time at least, deserted — and Emily was the 
last of her race, just, too, on the eve of her departure for 
foreign parts, together with the apparition seen by the 
gardener — such an opportunity for auffht of superstitious 
record might never occur again. Iradilions,. omens, 
appearances, prophecies, came thick and threefold ; till, 
wnat with inventions and remembrances, not a grandfather 
or grandmother, not an uncle or aunt, of her race, had ever, 
by common report, remained quiet in their graves. 

Early as it was next morning, not a cottage door but sent 
forth its inhabitants to take a iarewell look at Miss Emily. 
Many a little sunburnt face ran beside the carriage, and 
many a little hand, which had since sunrise been busily 
employed in selecting her favorite lowers, threw nose- 

fays in at the window. Emily eagerly caught them, and 
er eyes filled with tears, as, at a turning in the road 
which hid the village, she threw herself back on the seat 
How many years of youth and of happiness — how many 
ties of those small kindnesses, stronger than steel to bind — 
how many memories of early affection, was she leaving 
behind ! 

At that moment the beautiful answer of the Shunamite 
woman seemed to her the very morality of happiness and 
certainty of content — " f. dwell among mine own people." 
How many familiar faces", rejoicing in our joy, sorrowing 
with our sorrow — how many cares, pleasant from habit — 
sickness, whose suffering gave a tenderer character to 
love — mirth, the mirth of the cheerful hearth or the daily 
meal — mirth, like homemade bread, sweeter from its 
v^xy homeliness — the sleep, sound from exercise — the 
waking buoyant with health and the consciousness of ne- 
cessary toil — the friends to whom our childhood was a 
delight, because it recalled their own ! ** I dwell among 
mine own people :'^ a whole life of doMestic duty, and the 
Itoypiness which springs from that fuinlment which is of 
afiection, are in those words. 

Emily might have revolved all this in her own exag- 
gerated feelings, till she had convinced herself that it 
was her duty to have staid in her native village and soli- 
tary home, but for Lady Mandeville, who, Uiough very 
willing to make all due allowance for her young compa- 

VoL. Hj^ 
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nion's depressed spirits during the first ten miles, was not 
prepared to extend the said allowance to twenty. 

Our sympathy is never very deep unless founded on our 
own feelings ; — ^we pity, but ao not enter into the grief wc 
have never known : and if her ladyship had expressed her 
thoughts aloud, they would have taken pretty much this 
form : " I really cannot see so much to regret in an empty 
house, a village where there is not a creature to speak to, 
some old trees, and dirty children." 
• Politeness, however, acts the lady's maid to our 
Bioughts ; and they are washed, dressed, curled, rouged, 
and perfumed, before they are presented to the public ; so 
that an unexpressed idea might often say to the spoken 
one, what the African woman said to the European lady, 
after surveying the sweep of her huge bonnet and the ex- 
tent of her skirt, " Oh, tell me, white woman, if this is all 
you !" It is amazing how much a thought expands and 
refines by being put into speech : I should think it could 
hardly know itself. 

We have already recorded Lady Mandeville's thoughts: 
but she spoke as follows : — *' When at Rome, Emily, yon 
must get a set of cameos. You are among the few persons 
I could permit to wear them. " It quite anects my feelings 
to see them strung round some short thick throat of an 
heiress to some alderman who died of apoplexy ; clasped 
round an arm red as if the frost of a whole >vinter had set- 
tled in the elbow ; or stuck' among bristling curls, as if to 
caricature, by contrast, the short, silly, simpering face be- 
low. * The intelligible forms of ancient poets' — « the feir 

I humanities of old religion' — the power, the beauty, and 

■ the majesty, 

* That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream or pebbly spring :' 

« 

it is enough to bring them back to our unworthy earth in 
the shape of furitfL to see their images put to such base 
use. None but a classical countenance should venture oo 
cameos." 

" I am," replied Emily — personal adornment is the true 

spell that would almost wake the dead — " so very fond of 

' emeralds : there is something so spiritual in their pure 

green light, and one associates with them the romantic 
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fiction of mysterious virtue being in their ' mystic stone.' " 
— " My sweetest Emily," returned Lady Mandeville, a 
little alarmed, " never be picturesque or poetical at your 
toilette ; — ^in m)Eitters of grave import, never allow vain 
and foolish fancies to interfere ;-r-hever sit at your look- 
ing glass as if you were sitting for a picture^g— indulge in 
no vagrant creations of your own. What*^ rope said of 
fate is still truer of fashion — 

'Whatever is, is right.' " 

" But suppose any prevailing fashion is to me peculiarly 
unbecoming ?" 

" It will be less unbecoming than singularity. A pe- 
culiar style, especially if that style suit you, will make a ) 
whole room your enemies : independence is an affront to 
your acquaintance. Of all deferences, be most implicit in 
that you pay to opinion." 

" How little liberty, even in the afiair of a ringlet, do^s . 
a woman possess !" : , c/ / <:' "• ' . . ^ 

*' Liberty and power," said Lord Mandeville, who, after 
riding the first stage on horseback, now entered the car- 
riage, " are in the nands of women, what they are in the 
hands of a mob — always misused. Ah ! the Sahc law is 
the true code, whether in morals or monarchies." 

** He cannot forgive," said his wife, " the turnip fields 
and the three covies which he has left behind. But I m^II 
not have your murderous propensities interfere with 
Emily's welldoing. While we are travelling, the mirror 
of the Graces may remain partially covered ; but, on our 
return, *(t must be unveiled in its own peculiar temple, 
Paris. Be assiduous in your studies for a few weeks, and 
you may lay in a stock of good principles for life." 

" Nothing," said Lord Mandeville, " can be more per- 
fect than a Frenchwoman when she is finished. From 
the Cinderellalike slipper to the glove deUcate as the hand 
it covers — the shawl, whose draperm a sculptor might 
envy — the perfumes — the fan, so gracefully carried — the 
bijouterie, which none employ wiui such effect — all is in 
such exquisite keeping. I always admire their manage- 
ment of their bonnet. A young Frenchwoman will come 
in, the said bonnet put on as if a morning had been devot- 
ed to its becoming position : she will take it off, and not 
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s curl will be displaced — pot it on again with all apparent 
carelewness, but as gracefully as ever.'* 

•* Remember," said Lady' Mandeville, *' the previoiu 
study. I recollect, when we were last in Paris, I express- 
ed to that pretty Mde. de St Elve the very same admira- 
tion. Truly it was ' the carelessness, yet the most studi- 
ed to kill.* We were at that time quite confidential.— 
* You see,' said she, ' the result of my morning.' " 

** It is a pity," replied her husband, " but a fair ex- 
change could be effected — that the Englishwoman could 
give her general neatness, and the Frenchwoman her par- 
ticular taste." 

♦* Ah," observed Lady Mandeville, " but the strength 
of a feeling lies in its concentration. The Englishwoman 
difiuses over a whole day wliat the French reserves for a 
few hours. Effect, there is the summing up. In great, 
•s in little things, the French are a nation of actors — life 
is to them a great melodrame. ^ I remember some verses 
written by one of their gens d^ esprit et de societe, an hour 
before his death, in which he calls on the Loves and 
Graces to surround his couch, that he may die with the 
n urmur of their kisses in his ears ! This is something 
n ore than ' adjusting the mantle before they fall.' It is 
also taking care that the trimmings are not tumbled.' " 

Mile after mile flew rapidly ; and soon came upon the 
traveller's ear that deep murmur, like the roar of the 
mighty ocean, which, even at such a distance, tells us that 
we approach London. Gradually the hedges and fields 
give way before long rows of houses ; and a few single 
domiciles, with plats of turf cut into patterns, and bunches 
of daisies dusty and dry as if just dropped from the wreath 
figurante, are what the orientals call so pleasant and 
rural, so convenient for stages and Sunday. Soon one 
straight line succeeds another ; and we know the wilder- 
ness of streets is begun, which, in half a century, will end 
Heaven knows where. 

The entrance tg London by the great north road, 
is the one by which I would bring a stranger. First, the 
road winding through the fertile country, rich in old trees 
and bright green fields, and here and there a substantial 
brick house, well closed in with wall and hedge ; — a few 
miles farther, the dislocating town of Brentford, driven 
through at the risk of the joints of your frame and the 
springs of your carriage, which George IL pronounced 
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SO beautiful — ^it was " so like Yermany^^ So much for 
taste, and the doctrine of association. Those fit gates for 
a summer palace, the light and airy arches which lead to 
Sion House, passed also, the country begins to take an 
air of town — ^houses and gardens are smaller — single bless- 
edness is rarer — turnpikes more frequent — and terraces, 
palaces, and crescents, are many in number ; then the 
town of Kensinffton, small and mean, looking a century 
behind its neighborhood. 

The road now becomes a noble and wide one. On 
foot, and by daylight, the brick walls on either side are 
dreary enough ; but at night they only give depth to the 
shadow, ana the eye catches the lighted windows and die 
stately roofs of the houses they enclose. To my own 
individual taste, these are the most delightful of dwellimrs, 
close upon the park for drives, close upon the streets tor 
dinners, enclosed, large, and to themselves, having ^as 
much of rural felicity within their walls as I at least desire; 
that is. to say, there are some fine old trees, lilacs and 
laburnums in full blossom, sweeps of turf, like green car- 
pet, and plenty of delicate roses, &/C. ; A conservatory 
is the aristocracy of flowers. 

Just where the road is the widest they meet the mails, 
the gallant horses sweeping along 

" As if the speed of thought were in their limbs." 

and every step accompanied by a shower of fiery sparkles. 
The lamps that glance and are lost — the cheerful ringing 
of the horn — the thought that must rise, of how mucn of 
human joy and sorrow every one of those swift coaches is 
bearing on to its destination* : — newspapers that detail and 
decide on all tfie affairs of Europe — letters in all their in- 
finite variety, love, confidence, business — the demand of 
the dun, the excuse of the debtor — delicate bath and coarse 
foolscap — the patrician coat of arms, and the particularly 
plebeian wmfer — the sentimental motto and graceful 83rm-< 
Dol, side by side with the red patch stampea with a thim^* 
ble : but any one of these thoughts will be more than 
enough to fill the brief moment which the all but animat- 
ed machine takes in passing. How different from the 
days when ^ the coach," one and one only, was eight 
days coming from York, and its i)assengers laid in a store 
of provisions which, in our rapid days, would supply 
them half way to America ! 
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*' London, my country, city of the soul !'* exclaimed 
Lady Mandeville, as she caught sight of the brilliantly 
lighted arches of Hyde Park Corner, and the noble sweep 
of the illuminated Park in the distance, while Piccadilly 
spread before them in the darkness like an avenue of 
lamps. '* I have heard that a thoroughbred cockney is 
one jM the most contented animals in the world : I, for 
one, io use a favorite modern expression, can quite 'enter 
into his feelings.' " 

" Do you remember," replied her husband, " Lorraine's 
quotation to St. James's Street ? — 

J "^ For days, for months, devoutly 

' 1 *ve lingered by ihy side, 

The only place I coveted 
In all the world so wide.'* ^ 

And though I like the country as an Englishman and a 
^triot ought to do, I own I feel the fascination of the 
flagstones." 

'* Emily, I accuse you of want of sympathy with your 
friends — ^1 declare you are asleep : you will make a bad 
traveller ; however, I shall rely upon your amendment.'* 

Emily was not asleep, but she was oppressed by that 
sense of nothingness with which the native of a great 
town is too faminiar to be able to judge of its effect on a 
stranger. She had been accustomed to live where every 
face was a familiar one — where every one's affairs had, at 
least, the interest of neighborhood — and where a stranger 
had all the excitement of novelty. Here all was new and 
cold : the inmiensity was too great to fix on a place of 
rest; — the hurry, the confusion, of the streets bewildered 
her. She felt not only that' she was nobody, but that 
nobody cared for her — a very disagreeable conviction at 
which to arrive, but one very natural in London. 

That journey is dreary which does not end at home ; 
and I do not know whether to despise for his selfishness, 
or to pity for his situation, the individual who said that he 
had ever found 

<* Life's wannest welcome at an inn." 

X 

ItVas paying himself and his friends a compliment 

• Kennedy* 
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CHAPTER ra. 



A most delightful penoiy? I said *< yes :*> 
To such a Question how 6obld 1 say tew 1 
And ^et I thought, half pedant and half fop, 
If this you praise, where will eulogium tlqp *i 



The day after their arrival, the Mandevilles being engaged 
x) a femily dinner, where they could not well take a 
stranger, £mily accepted the invitation of a Mrs. Treftisis, 
jdth whom, to use the lady's own expression, she was ^ a 
>rodigious favorite." And to Mrs. Trefusis' accordingly 
(he went, and was received with that kind of manner which 
nys, '^ You see I mean to make a great deal of you* so 
le very much obliged." At dinner Miss Arunoel was 
placed next a gentleman ; her hostess having previously 
ivhispered, " 1 think you will have a treat" 

Wlien a person says, " Were you not delighted with 
ny friend Mr. A, B, C, or D ? — I placed you next him at 
limier, as I was sure his wit would not be thrown away 
ipon you" — the " you" dwelt on in the most compliment- 
ury tone — is it possible to answer in the negative ? Not 
sven in the palace of truth itself. You cannot be ungrate* 
111 — ^you will not be undeserving— and you reply, ** Mr. 

is a most delightful person." Your affirmative is 

received and registered, and you have the comfort, per- 
flaps, of hearing your opinion quoted, as thinking him so 
luperior — ^while you really considered the gentleman little 
better than a personified yawn. 

Emily was not yet impertinent or independent enough 
to have opinions of her own, or she mi^nt have differed 
irom her nostess^s estimate of Mr. Macneil. Mrs. Trefu- 
sis valued conversation much as children do sweetmeats — 
not bv the quality, but the quantity : a great talker was 
Bvith her a ffood talker — silence and stupidity synon3iinoiit 
jerma — ana ^ I hate people who do n\ talk," the ideA 
ind fnorale of her social creed. It was said she accepUMl 
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her husband because he did not ever allow her to slip in 
an affirmative. An open carriage and a sudden shower 
drove her one day into desperation and Lady Alicia's; 
unexpected pleasures are always most prized ; and half 
an hour's lively conversation with Miss Arundel, rescuing 
her from the double didness of heavy rain and Lady Alicia, 
excited a degree of gratitude which constituted Emily a 
favorite for a fortnight at least. She had as yet had no 
opportunity of acknowledgment, and she now expressed 
her partiality by placing her next Mr. Macniel at dinner. 

In every. man''s nature some one leading principle is 
developed — in Macneil this was selfsatisfaction. It was | 
not vanity^ — that seeks for golden opinions from all ranks 
of men; it was not conceit — for that canvasses, though 
more covertly, for admiration ; but Macneil was vain en 
roi — he took homage as a right divine — and, whether in 
love or law, learning or literature, classics or quadrilles, 
there existed for him a happy conviction that he was the 
perfection of each. At college he used to drink porter of 
a morning while reading for nis degree, to repress, as he 
said, the exuberance of his genius (query: is genius, then, 
incompatible with examination and a university ?). He 
married for the pleasure of stating how very much hi^ 
wife was in love with him. Great part of his reputation 
rested on always choosing the subject his auditor was most 
likely to know nothing about To young gentlemen he 
talked of love — to young ladies oneaming ; and we al- 
ways think what we do not comprehend must be some- 
thin^ very fine : for example, he dilated to Emily on the 
music of Homer's versification, and the accuracy of 
Blackstone's deductions. 

As they went up stairs, Mrs. Trefusis whispered, *'*' Did 
you ever meet so entertaininff a man ? he never stopped 
talking once all dinner." He nad, certainly, some natural 
advantages as a wit: he was thin, bilious looking, and 
really was very iUnatured-eand half the speeches that 
have a run in society, only require malice to thmk them, 
and courage to utter them. ' Still, it is difficult to affix any 
definite clmracter to Mr.' Macneil. He had neither that 
sound learning which industry may acquire, nor that good 
sense which is unacquirable ; and as for wit, he had only 
de|)reciation : he was just the nil admirari brought into 
action. 
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On arriving in the drawing room, Emily gladly sought 
refuge in a window seat ; her hearing faculty was litertuly 
exhausted ; she felt, like Clarence, 

" A dreadful noiae of waters in her ear." 

Luckily, it was a period when none are expected to talk, 
and few to listen. /Is it not Pelham/who wonders what 
becomes of servants when they are nonvantedj — whether 
like the tones of an instrument, they exist but when called 
for f About servants we will not decide ; but that some 
such interregnum certainly occurs in female existence on 
rising from table, no one can doubt who ever noted the 
sound of the dining and the silence of the drawing Topro. 

f Women must be very intimate to talk to each other 
after dinner. > The excitement of confidence alone sup- 
plies the excTtenieht of coquetry ; and, with that peculiar 
excellence which characterises all our social arrangements, 
people who meet at dinner are usually strangers to each 
Dther. 

• Very young people soon get acquainted ; but then they 
tniist be very young. Few general subjects have much 
feminine attraction : women are not easily carried, not 
exactly out of themselves (for selfishness is no part of the 
[characteristic I would describe), but out of their circle of 
either interests, vaitities, or afi^ections. A woman's indivi- 
juality is too strong to take much part in those abstract 
ideas which enter largely into masculine discussion. Ask 
I woman for an opinion of a book — her criticism will refer 
quite as much to the author as to his work. But, while on 
the subject of this " silent hour," what an unanswerable 
inswer it is to those who calumniate the sex as possessing 
the preponderance of loquacity ! Men do talk much more 
than women. What woman ever stood and talked seven 
flours at or about a schoolmaster, as has been done ? 
What woman ever goes to charities, to vestries, &c., for 
the mere sake, it seems to me, of speaking? But *'if 
lions were painters" is as true now as in the days of 
^!8op. Gosthe said of talking, what Cowper said of 
domestic felicity, that it was 

^ The only blias that had ■urvtved the iiedl." 

Mrs. Trefusis was quite of this opinioQ. The present 
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quiet was as dreadful to her as to a patriot. She moved 
from place to place, from person to person. To one lady 
she spoke of her children — ^hinted that the measles were 
very much ahout — and mentioned an infallible remedy for 
the toothache. The blonde of one lady threw her into 
raptures — the beret of another. She endeavored to ani- 
mate one of her more juvenile friends by mentioning a 
conquest she had made the evening before, which con- 
quest Mrs. Trefusis made herself for the necessities of the 
moment. All in vain, the drawing room seemed, as some 
one says of the mountain tops, /"dedicated to immortal 
Silence." 

An able general is never without a resource, and Mrs. 
Trefusis opened the pianoC^, and the could nots and would 
nots, and colds and hoarsenesses, iHftde for a few moments 
a very respectable dialogue, which ended with Emily's 
sitting down to the instrument ; and Emily did sing most 
exquisitely. She had that clear, birdlike voice wnich is. 
divided between sadness and sweetness, whose pathos of 
mere sound fills the heary with that vague melanchoh^ 
which defies analysis ; and her articulation was as peifect 
as her expression. Some one said of her singing, that it 
was the music of the nightingale, gifted with human words 
and human feelings. 

A shadow fell on the book from which she was singing ; 
and at the close she turned round tofeceive the painnil 
/ politeness of Mr. Macneil. Heaven help me from the soi 
: disant flattery of those who compliment as if it were a 
duty, not a pleasure ; who make a speech as if they ex- 
pected you to make a curtsy at the conclusion ; and while 
giving you what they politely inform you is your due, yet 
nevertheless expect you to be grateful for it. Mr. Mac- 
neil was one of this class-^ Columbus of compliments,' 
who held that your merits were new discoveries of his 
own, and you were to be surprised as well as pleased. 

But individual excellence was too unworthy a theme 
long to engross Mr. Macneil ; and, from Miss Arunders 
singing, he proceeded to singing in general, which, he ob- 
served, was a very pretty amusement — asked u she had 
heard Lalande — avowed that, for his part, Italian music J 
/was all he thought worth listening to — which, considering 
' Emily had just finished an English ballad, was a delicate 
compliment indeed; and walked ofiT, nothing doubtful of 
hers, in all the fulness of selfsatis&ction. 
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A Miss Martin was now entreated to &Tor the company. 
$he was an heiress, therefore a beauty, and in both these 
|ualities considered she ou^ht to be simple and timid. 
The first of these was effected by a crop curled in the neck 
I V enfant ; and the second by being twice as long as any 
)ody else in crossing a room — there were so many little 
lesitations ; by looking down sedulously (old Mr. Lush- 
ngton once said to her,/^ I hope you find the carpet en- 
ertaining !") ; by a little nervous laugh, and such interest- 
nff ignorance. Her mother, moreover, was always saying, 
* Really, my sweet Matilda is so timid, it is quite terrible." 

Three armies might have been brought to combat with 
lalT the encouragement it took to 'briiig'^the timid Matilda 
o ihe harp. One gentleman was entreated to stand before, ^ 
mother behind — to say nothing of the side couples — as th^ 
air musician could not bear to be looked at while she" ] 
)layed dear mamma's favorite air. <5.Dear mamma" was / 
in enormous edifice of white satin and diamondsi which ^^ 
me laments over, as one, does over a misapplied jpeerage, 
hat ever some people should possess them. 
<' It is very provoking to have all one's associations, 
vhether from history or fairy land, destroyed; . A count- 
jss ouffht to be young and beautiful — a dutch^ss stately 
md splendid — your earl gallant and graceful — your baron 
)ne touch more martial, as if he had five hundred belted 
irassals waiting atiahis call ; and as for diamonds, they 
m^ht to be kept as sacred as a German's thirtysix quar- 
«nngs, to which nothing ignoble might approach. Happy 
i^ere the beauties of Henry or Richard, when fur, jewels, 
latins, were especial to their order, and the harsh, dull, 
iry laws themselves arrayed their defence and terrors 
igainst the meaner herd, who but imitate to destroy, and 
:opy to profane. 

Mrs. Martin seemed as if just glittering from a diamond 
shower bath, or rather, as if, when interred (we cannot 
call it dressed) in her satin and blonde, her attendant had 
caught up her jewel box, and thrown its contents at ran- 
iom over her. In truth, it was just such a barley sugar 
temple look as well suited the daughter of a sugar baker. 
Rer fiither had been a millionaire. 

It is the fashion in the present day, from the peer to the. 
prince, to affect the private gentleman. Good, if they 
mean in the end to abolish all hereditary distinctions ; but 
wrong, if they mean still to preserve those " noble memo- 
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ries of their ancestors." We do now too much undenraloe 
the influence of the imagination, which so much exalts the 
outward show by which it is caught We forget there is 
no sense so difficult to awaken as common sense. Kings 
risked their crowns when they left off wearing them; 
thrones were lost before, to some bold rival who fought 
his way sword in hand ; but Charles was the first monarch 
dethroned by opinion. The belief in the right divine, or 
"that divinity which doth hedge a king," disappeared 
with their gold crown and sceptre. 

" You are not going yet, Charles ? " said the hostess to 
her handsome nephew. "It is so early. Whither are 
you going ? " 
/ " To bed. I am sitting for my picture, and must sleep 
for a complexion." 

" And you, Mrs. Lorraine ? " 
" Oh, 1 have five other parties to go to." 
** Well," said Mrs. Trefusis — a little vexed that hen 
was breaking up so soon ; and Philosophy, Illnature, and 
Truth, are the three black graces, born of Disappointment 
— " I always feel inclined to address you inveterate party 
goei*s with the man's speech at his wife's funeral : ' Ah, 
why, ray dearest neighbors, make a trouble of a 
pleasure f ' " 

She was not far wrong. Perhaps pleasure is, like vir- 
tue, but a name, still pleasure might b#a little pleasanter; 
for surely there can be no great enjoyment in stepping 
from carriage to drawing r<rt>m, and from drawing room 
to carriage — turning friends into acquamtances from the 
mere fact of meeting them so seldom, and annihilating 
conversation — for the flowers of wit must, indeed, be 
forced ones that spring up in Ave minutes. However, 
there is many a wise saw to justify these modern in- 
stances. Sa^es bid us to look to the future — and we go 
to parties today for the sake of tomorrow saying we w&e 
there. The ima^native gods of the Grecians are de- 
throned — the warlike deities of the Scandinavians feared 
no longer ; but we have set up a new set of idols in their 
place, and we call them Appearances. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Full many shapes that ahadows were." 

COLBBIDOE. 

" These forms of beauty have not been to me . 
As is a landscape in a blind man's eye ; 
But oft in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of crowds and cities, I have owed to thenii 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even unto my purer mmd 
With tranquU restoration." 

WOBDSWORTH. 



is not of much use making up your mind very posi- 
ly, for it is a thousand chances whether you ever do 
ctly what you intended. The Mande villes had resolved 
»ass through London as quickly as possible ; but once 
:e, unavoidable business prolonged their stay. This, 
Emily, at least, was very delightful — ^for the morning 
Dwing her dining with Mrs. Trefusis, Edward Lorraine 
le to breakfast. One great peculiarity in a woman's 
chment is, its elitire concentration in the present, 
latever she was ensstsed in, if Ekiward was present, 
I the most delightful thing in the world. And, more- 
r, it was very satisfactory to hear him reiterate his in- 
tion of joining them in Italy. Besides, this wilderness 
»rick was still all novelty and amusement to one who 
iw so little of it 

onong the many universal propensities in human nature, 
love of sightseeing is about as universal as any. N ow, 
itseeing gratifies us in different ways. First, there is 
pleasure of novelty ; secondly, either that of admira- 
I or faultfinding — the latter a very animated enjoyment, 
idon against me world for spectacles ; and yet it is a 
ious fact, that those who live among sights are diosej 
3 go the least to see them. A ffenuine Londoner ii 
most incurious animal in nature. Divide your acqaainl- 
'OL. II.— 3 
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ance into two parts ; the one set will never have seen 
Westminster Abbey — the other will be equally ignorant 
of St. Paul's. ( That which is always within our reach is 
always the last^ thing we take ; and the chances are, that 
what we can do every day, we never do at all. ^ 

Emily, who came up with all the curiosity of the coun- 
try, would have liked to have seen much more than she 
did 'iLhut young ladies are like the pieces of looking glass 
let into chifibnniers and doorways — only meant to reflect 
the actions of others. ) ( '■ • ' ^ -' 

" Very well," said' Lady Mandeville, in answer, one 
day, to a wish she was expressing ; " when we are at 
Rome we will study architecture — there you may explore 
the Colosseum ; but to go on a course of ' amusing and 
instructive rambles' through London ! — pray leave that to 
the good little books you read in your childhood." 

ESiily was silenced*. One evening, however, Mr. Mor- 
land, who was one of the governors of the British Insti- 
tution, proposed their going to see the gallery lighted up. 
Lady Mandeville agreed ; and Emily was all smiles — a 
little brightened,, perhaps, because Lorraine was to join 
their party. 

The effect on entrance is very striking : a crowd, where 
the majority are females, with gay colored dresses, and 
their heads unbonneted, always gives the idea of festival ; 
figures animated with motion, and faces with expression, 
are in such strong contrast to the beautiful but moveless 
creations on the wall. At first all is pleasant confusion — 
all catches, and nothing fixes, the eye — and the exclamation 
is as general as the gaze ; but, as in all other cases, general 
admiration soon became individual — and Emily was very 
ready to pause in delight before Lorraine's favorite pic- 
tures. Whether their selection might have pleased Mr. 
Morland, who was a connoisseur, admits of a question — 
for the .taste of the young is very much matter of feeling. 

"Is not this little picture a proof of the. truth of my 
assertion the other morning, that a glance out of a window 
was enough to annihilate a cavalier's peace of mind for a 
twelve month ?" 

It was " a lovely female face of seventeen" — the beauty 
of a coquette rather than that of a heroine — a coquette, 
though, of Nature's making. She leant on the casement, 
some gaUiered flowers in her hand, speaking well for the 
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simple and natural taste that loved them ; the face down- 
cast and pensive; the long lash resting almost on the 
cheek, with the inward look of its dreaming mood. 

f There is something very suspicious in its present 
seriousness; It is to be doubted wnether the lover (there 
is a lover unquestionably in the case) will not have the 
softened affection of today visited on his head in the double." 
caprfciB of tomorrow." 

" * A Dutch Girl, by Newton.'* Calumniated people !" 
exclaimed Lorraine ; " and yet calumniated they deserve 
to be : instead of quarrelling among themselves, what 
patriotic phraseology is best suited to a newspaper, they 
ought to be voting the ' * Golden Fleece' to Mr. Newton, 
for thus redeeming their share of female fascination." 

The next was a " Florentine Girl, by Howard ;" — a 
dark and passionate beauty of the South — -large black eyes, 
that turujed all they touched into, poetry — flowing luxunant 
ringlets, that' were confined but with jewels, and knew no 
ruder air than that of palaces — ^with a lute, whose gentle 
science answered the chivalric songs of the brave and 
high bom. 

" These two portraits seem to me," observed Lorraine, 
** to realise two sweet extremes of womanhood. Under 
the first I would write Wordsworth's lines — 

* A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promiees as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright or s;ood 
For human nature's daily food— 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smilea.' 

** Under the fair Florentine I would inscribe Byron's 
lines ; hers being 

' The high Dama's brow, more melancholy- 
Soft as her climate, sunny as her skies, 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes.* " 

" Oh, do look at this picture !" exclaimed Emily. 
The pretty moral of one of M. Bouilly's pretty tales — 

♦ I have here taken what, I trust, will not exceed an author's allowed 
poetical license. The British Gallery^ is only lighted up during the ejchibi- 
tion of the old masters. My excuse is, that! could thick of something to 
say about the modems ; while I had nothing to remark touching the an- 
cients. 
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that " Ce gu'on possede double le prix quand on ah 
bonheur ae le partager*^ — ^is especially true of delight 
Both drew near to admire. It was a small, antique look- 
ing room, such as is to be found in many an old English 
mansion — ^its Gothic architecture lightened by modem 
luxury. In a richly carved arm cnair, and as richly 
wrought in its brocade covering, sat a beautiful and evi- 
dently English girl : her aristocratic loveliness was of 
the most pure and lofty kind — ^her dress 

" Such as bespoke a lady in the land," 

and one also of show and ceremony ; — the soft white satin 
robe, in its fashion about a century back, was looped with 
jewels ; and the hair, lovely in itself, spared not the 
adornment of gems ; — flowers stood beside, in an alabaster 
vase — exotics, that say, " our growth has been precious." 
A lute leant against the ebon stand ; but the face of the 
lady wore the expression of deep and touching sorrow. 

" The Bridemaid, by Parris ;" — she who has that day- 
lost the companion of her childhood — who looks on her 
lute to remember the songs they sang together — who 
turns from the flowers which were the last they gathered 
— and who sits alone in her solitary apartment, to think 
that that morning has broken one of aflection's nearest and 
dearest ties — the love between two sisters — which can 
never again be what it has been, in unreserved confidence 
and entire companionship. The beholder turned away, 
as if it were unkind to " leave her to her sorrow." Por- 
traits seem singularly beautiful by lamplight — the soft- 
ness gives them an air of so much reality. Landscapes 
are better by day — they require sunshine to bring out their 
own sunny greens. 

Mr. Morland now took them across the room, to look 
at some works of a favorite artist. 

" If there be any thing," said Mr. Morland, " in doc- 
trine of sympathies, Mr. Webster must have been the very 
worst child tnat ever figured in those stories of wilful ur- 
chins, whose bad ways are held up as a warning in the 
story books that delighted our youth. He is the Sir 
Thomas Lawrence of naughty children. Look at this 
* Shooting a Prisoner.' Can any thing exceed the mirth- 
ful, mischievous, or, — let me use a nurse's common phrase, 
— ^audacious expression of the boys' faces, unless it be 
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the half inclined to laugh, the half resolving to cry, face of 
the girl, who sees the little cannon pointed at poor doll ? 
Here is another picture which ought to he engraved for 
the benefit of the national schools. A young culprit has 
been caught in the fact of robbing an orchard, and brought 
back to his master, who stands over him with an iron face 
of angry authority ; — the very apples, as if anxious to bear 
witness against him, are tumbling from his satchel. But 
— O the moral of example, the efficacy of fear ! — only 
observe the utter dismay, the excess of dread, on the face 
of a younger bov, who is seated on a form, with a fool's 
cap on. He looks the very epitome of fright : I do not 
think he could eat one of those apples, if it were given 
him." 

" I should think," said Lorraine, " the juvenile mo-^ 
dels, required to sit equally picturesque and patient, must/ 
be very troublesome." 

"A curious dilemma," replied Mr. Morland, " has just 
occurred to me. I called one morning at Collins's, then 
painting his exquisite picture of the * Young Crabcatch- 
ers.' Every one must recollect the round faced sturdy 
child in the front. I need not say it was taken from life. 
For the first sitting or two the little urchin behaved with 
most exemplary patience. At length, his awe of strang- 
ers having vanished, and the dignity which he evidently 
attached to his position having lost its attraction with its 
novelty, he became weary and restless. Still, the good- 
natured artist contrived to keep him in tolerable content ; 
and with a view of exciting his interest, endeavored to 
make him understand that the boy on the canvass was him- 
self, and asked him, * Now sha' n't you like to be put in this 
pretty picture V To the painter's no small dismay, the 
child, on this question, set up one of those bursts of cry- 




mother?'" 

" What a pity !" exclaimed Edward, " that one forgets 
one's childish thoughts ; their originality would produce 
such an effect, properly managed ! It is curious to ob- 
serve that by far llie most useful part of our knowledge 
is acquired unconsciously. We remember learning to 
read and write ; but we do not remember how we learn- 
ed to talk, to distinguish colors, &c. The first thought 

3* 
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I that a child wilfully conceals is an epoch — one of life's 
1 most important — and yet who can recall it ?" 

" Of all false assertions," answered Mr. Morland, " that 
ever went into the world under the banner of a great 
name and the mail armour of a well turned phrase, 
Locke's comparison of the mind to a blank sheet of paper 
appears to me among the most untrue." 

" Memory is a much stranger faculty," added Edward. 
*' than hope. Hope I can understand ; I can divide its 
mixture of desire and fear ; I know when I wish for 
anything — and hope is the expectation of wishing. But 
memory is unfathomable and indefinite. Why do we so 
often forget what we the most desire to remember ? and 
why, without any volition of our own, do we suddenly re- 
call things, people, places, we know not why or where- 
fore ? Sometimes that very remembrance will haunt us 
like a ghost, and quite as causelessly, which at another 
time is blank. Alas for love ! whose very existence de- 
pends on a faculty over which we have so little control." 

" It is a curious fact," replied Mr. Morland, " that those 

events which are of the greatest consequence are not the 

best remembered ; the stirring and important acts of our 

manhood do not rise on the mind half so vividly as the 

/ simple and comparatively uninteresting occurrences of 

\ childhood. And another observation is, that we never re 

^ member any thing accurately, I should rather say exactly. 

as it happened." 

" For my part," exclaimed Edward, " I am often tempt- 
ed to liken our mental world to a shadow flung on water 
' from some other world — ^broken, wavering, and of un- 
certain brightness.' 

" Well, weU, as they said to the lover of the beautiful 



I 




is t&tde up of odds and ends." >- 

" * duand on n'a pas ce qu'on aime, 
II faut aimer ce qu'on a,' " 

said Edward ; '* a doctrine of practical philosophy which 
I hope Miss Arundel has been practism^. I doubt the 
polite disclaimer of weariness wichh she nas smiled, and 
is about to say." 



4. 
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*^ He was quite wron^ ; Emily would have listened to 
lim with delight, even if he had spoken Sanscrit WheiK-^ 
i^ve the words of a loved one dropped other than honey ^ 

** That woman's heart is not mine," said a modem 
)hilosopher ; *^ she yawned while I demonsti^^ted to 
ler the 48th problem in Euclid."* - This, we own, was 
expecting a great deal ; but not more than love has a right 

do. You do not love if there is not some nameless fa- 
;ci nation in the lightest act. What would be absurd, ridi- 
culous, nay.jdisagreeabley'in another, has in the beloved a 
airy spell. ^^Love*s is the true alchemy, turning what it 
ouches to gold. ) The most remarkable instance of its de- 
motion I remember was in a village clerk. Daring the life 
»f his first wife he regularly dined every Sunday at the 
squire's : she died, and he married again. After that he 
ilways, on the Sunday, in spite of the united attractions of 
»eef, ale, and pudding, dined at home — {^ His wife," he 
aid« " was so lonely." 

-, Now I do call the giving up a good dinner, week after 
veek, an act of very romantic anection. This, however, 
s digressing ; and we return to our party. Mr. Morland 
vas pointing Emily's attention to two portraits— one of 
lis nephew, a Mr. Cecil Spencer, the other of his daughter. 

" I expect you, Miss Arundel," said he, •' to tSke a 
rreat interest in my family penates. You have my full 
consent to fall in love with my nephew, if you will admire 
ny daughter." 

** To tell you the truth, I like her most," replied Emily; 
^ I do so much prefer portraits of my own sex. We re-^ 
illy look best in pictures." •- • 

^* That is because an artificial state is na^wal to yt>u ; 
3ut dovoulike them? Young M'Clise is such a favorite 
irtist of*^ mine." 

*• I never saw," said Lorraine, " any thing so like as 
:his is to Cecil Spencer : it has caught him just as he 
used to sit in the club window, as if it had been the Castle 
of Indolence. We called him le beau faineanV^ 

'* Cecil's indolence is the result of circumstance, not na- 
ture ; so I have hopes of him. All he wants is motive. 

1 wish, on the continent, where he now is, he may have 
an unhappy attachment, or be taken prisoner by the Al- 
gerines. It would do him all the good in the world." 

Helen Morland's picture was nlaced in the best Hght. 
The young painter bad done his loveliest It was that of 
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a child ; her eyes, full of poetry and of light, gazing up- 
wards on a star, which seemed mirrored in their depths, 
with that earnest and melancholy expression so tondhiog 
/ in childhood — ^perhaps because our heart gives a tone S 
\;.phrophecy to its sadness. The hair hung in dark, cluster- 
ing ringlets, parted on a forehead, 

" So like the moonlight, fair and melancholy." 

^' Do you not observe in this picture a likeness to Miss 
Arundel ? " said Lorraine. 

" Nay," replied Emily, " do not at once put a stop to 
the admiration I was ^oing to express. What I was about 
to say of the portrait, I must now say of the painting, 
with which I am enchanted." 

"And you think very rightly," returned Mr. Morland: 
" ATClise is an exquisite painter : he has a fine perception 
of the beautiful, and a natural delicacy of feeling, which 
always communicates itself to the taste. I could wish him 
to illustrate the poetry of actual life — the grace, the beauty, 
which is seen so often — and with just one touch of die 
imaginative ffiven it, from passing through the coloring of 
his own mind." 

" I was verjr much struck," said Edward, '* when 
Spenser was sitting to him, to mark his devotion to his 
art. Enthusiasm is the royal road to success. Now, call 
it &me, vanity — ^what you will — how strange and how 
strong is the feeling which urges on the painter or the 
author ! We, who are neither, ought to marvel less at the 
works produced than at the efforts made. Their youth 
ffiven to hopes, or rather fears — ^now brightening and now 
darkening, on equally slight grounds 



* A breath can mar them, as a breath has made : ' 

hours of ceaseless exertion in solitude, of feverish solici- 
tude in society; doomed to censure, which is always in 
earnest, and to praise, which is not Alas ! we talk of 
their vanity ; we forget that, in doling forth the careless 
commendation, or as careless sneer, we are bestowing but 
the passing thought of a moment to that which has been 
the work of an existence. Truly genius, like virtue, 
ought to be its own reward ; but it cannot Bitter though 
the toil, and vain the hope, human exertion must still look 
$o human approbation," 



r ." 
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" Artists," observed Mr. Morland, " are generally an . ^ ^ 
ejxi^siastic, unworldly rac^ ^ jealous of praise, as the en-' " > 
thusiastic almost always are ; and exaggerating trifles, as 
the unworldly always do. But society is no school for 
the artist : the colors of his mind, like those of his pic- 
tures, lose their brilliancy by being exposed to the open ^ 
lir. Sir Joshua Reynolds said * a painter should sow up . ,v^, 
[lis mouth' — a rather inconvenient proof of devotion to ^ 
liis arJl"'^ But it is with painting as with every thing else . ., \ . ^ 
— first rate excellence is always a solitary one." 

" It is curious," replied Lorraine, " to remark the in- 
;;itement of obstacles. Under what difficulties almost all 
3ur great painters and poets have labored !" 

"Ihave," returned Mr. Morland, ."a favorite theory 
jf my own, that early encouragement is bad for any of 
he imaginative pursuits. No — ^place difficulties before 
:hem ; let the impediments be many in number. If the 
:rue spirit be in the possessor, he wul overcome them all. 
Senius is the Hannibal of Uie mind<' The Alps, which 
;o the common observer seemed insurmountable, served 
)nly to immortalize his passage. The imagination is to 
^ork with its own resources ; the more it is thrown on 
;hem, the better. Making as it were a mental Simplon, 
8 only opening a road to inferior artbts and common- 
jlacepoets." 

** West is a great instance in your favor. Do you recall 
I most delightful incident in hb early life ? He was, as 
rou know, a member of the Society of Friends — their 
ioctrines forbid any cultivation of the fine arts. When 
lis extraordinary talent developed itself, a meetinff of 
heir society was held to debate on the propriety of its 
exercise — and their judgment was, that so evident a rift 
jf Heaven ought not to be neglected. Younc West feft 
:he assembly with their blessing and sanction." 

" What a beautiful story !" exclaimed Emily. 

'* It has ojQly,pne fault," answered Mr. Morland, *' that, 
like many other beautiful stories, it is not true. I ques- 
tioned one of his nearest relatives about this very circum- 
stance, which he declared not to be a fact." 

It was now getting late, and Mr. Morland summoned 
them to depart ; for he was a constitutionalist in the betft 
sense of the word. It was his own constitution to which 
he attended. 
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CHAPTER V- 



Oh, to vulgar !-4Uch a set of horrors ! 

Very common expression, 
" But passing rich." — GKjldsmith. 



It was just the end of Juljr, and one of tliose tremendously 
hot weeks, which, once m a summer, remind our island 
Uiat heat is as good for crumbling as cold. It passed as 
weeks do when all is nuny, confusion, and packing— 
when there are a thousand things to do, and another thou- 
sand left undone. It is amazing how long such a week 
seems — events lengthen the time they number : it is the 
daily and quiet round of usual occupation that passes 
away so quickly ; it is the ordinary week which exclaims, 
*' Good gracious ! it is Saturday again." 

'file human heart is something like a watch ; and Emi- 
ly's advanced not a little in its usual pace, when, one moni' 
ing, Lady Mandeville, on her return from a drive, said, "1 
have been accepting an invitation in spite of all our good 
resolutions against that unnecessary waste of time — visit- 
ing. I oflen think one makes resolutions to have the 
pleasure of breaking them : but this is really an urgent 
case : if we do not see the new Countess of Ethenng- 
hame this season, it admits, I think, of a question whether 
we shall next. I met her this morning, and she asked us 
in the name of charity. London is so empty, she is fea^ 
ful of taking cold." 

*^ I have heard that Lord Etheringhame was a man of 
the most recluse habits — ^what magic has turned him into 
the most dissipated ?" 

" * The power of grace, the magic of a name.' 

His beautiful wife knows no rule but her own will, and no 
will but her own. Lord Ethringhame is the very man to 
be governed : his temper is discontented — ^he calls it sensi- 
live ; his habits self mdulged — ^he calls them refined ; he 
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has literary tastes — ^he calls them talents ; he is indolent 
to an excess — he calls it delicacy of feeling, which unfits 
him for the world. ( He married with some romantic no- 
tion of domestic bliss, congenial tastes, moonlight walks, 
&-q. Lady Etherin^hame's reading of connubial felicity 
was different : first, the old Castle was abandoned for Park 
Lane — the moonlight walk for a midnight ball — and for :j 
congenial tastes, universal admiration."^^' All this was very J 
disagreeable to allow, but still more disagreeable to resist^*^ 
and Lord Etheringhame is a cipher in his own house : the 
cipher gives value to the other figures, still it is a cipher 
after all." 

'* Well, Lord Etheringhame has all the milk of human 
kindness — to say nothing of the water," remarked Lord 
Mandeville, *' but X do wish he was just master of some 
honeysuckle villa, and his brother in his place ; though 
Lorraine's career will not be the less dbtinguished because 
he has to make it for himself." 

Evening came, and with it the assemblage of Lady Eth- 
eringhame's few friends: few as they were, there were 
quite enow to draw from every one the exclamation of, ** I 
could not have believed there were so many people in 
town." The countess came forward to meet tliem, look- 
ing more beautiful than ever. But it was not now that 
Emily envied her beauty ; — no philosopher like a girl in 
love, to feel, for the time being, utter indifiference to all 
possible pomp and garniture. 

Emily looked round the rooms, though, with sufficient 
anxiety : often did a sudden flush on the cheek involunta- 
rily avow the deception of the eve ; and more than once 
did the ear become quick, as it aoes when hope lends its 
charm to ike listener : but it was in vain — and her spirits 
took a tone of despondency she would &in have entirely 
ascribed to fatigue ; — when Adelaide approached. Now, 
the &ir countess had a little feminine pique to vent, and a 
woman's unkindly feelings are very unkind indeed ; and 
thait spirit of universal appropriation which belongs to in- 
satiable vanity broke out in the following speech, aimed 
at Miss Arundel, though addressed to lidy Mandeville : 
'* I dare say you expected to meet an old &vorite of yours 
-—by the by, he is almost always here — ^Lorraine ; but, 
though I used the 4rtronjj[^jpersuasion of your ladyship and 
Ids old friend Miss Ainodel being expected, some rural 
whim seized him^ and gt» he would for a few days from 
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town." The conntess cast one look, and in the deep- 
er paleness of Emily's cheek, saw that her shaft had en- 
tered, and passed smilingly on Another moment, and she 
was receiving as much pleasure as could he put into words 
from the flatteries unsparingly offered by the young CoiHrt 
Alfred de M erivale. 

Once Emily was again startled into the belief of Lo^ 
raine's presence ; a second and nearer glance showed her 
mistake — ^it was his brother, whose likeness was as strong 
in feature as it was opposite in expression. The gorerih 
ment of the mind is absolute, but nothing in its whole do* 
minion does it modify as it does the face. 

They left early, yet the evening had seemed intermiiu- 
ble ; and considering that Emily was niched between an 
inlaid table, on which stood a shepherd in a yellow jacket 
offering a CSiina — Chinese I mean — rose to a shepherdeeB 
in green and pink — and a tea pot, all exquisite Dresden 
specimens — and an old lady, of whose shawl and shoul- 
ders Emily had the full benent, while her neighbor discuss- 
ed with an elderly gentleman the vices ana foUies of the 
rising generation ; and considering, also, that such conver- 
sation was more edifying than amusing, it is not so verv 
wonderfuJ.that Emily found the evening somewhat doit. 
O On their return home, however, she was greatly consoled 

by Lady Mandeville's reading aloud a billet from Edward 
Lorraine, regretting that unexpected business, which he 
had to transact for his brother, obliged him to go down to 
Etheringhame Castle ; and expressmg his hope and ex- 
pectation that in a few months he should meet them on 
the Continent. 

The next morning she had to see Mr. Delawarr as her 
guardian ; some forms were necessary to go through ; and 
accordingly to his residence she and Lady Mandeville 
drove — ratner before their appointment. They had to 
wait a short period in the drawmg room. What a cold, 
uninhabited look now reigned mrough the magnificent 
apartments ! There were no flowers— none of those o^ 
namental trifles scattered round, which speak so much d 
pretty and feminine tastes— no graceful disorder — chairs, 
sofas, tables, all stood in their exfict places. • ** I should 
never have thought," observed Lady Mandeville, " of 1^^ 
missing Lady Alicia, unless I had come here." P 

The hurried track of the multitude soon efitces all traee 
of death ; bat here the past seemed preserved in the pre- 
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sent. All was splendid, but all was silent ; and a thousand 
monuments had not so forcibly brought back the dead, as 
did the loneliness of her once crowded rooms. Neither 
sat down, and neither spoke, but walked about the apart- 
ment with soft and subdued steps, as if in the very presence 
3f the dead, before whom the common acts of life seem 
Mockery. It was a relief to both to be teld Mr. Dela- 
ivarr waited in the library : they afterwards learnt he had 
lever entered the drawing room since his wife's death. 

Nothing cotild be kinder or more affectionate than he 
was to Emily ; still there was an obvious change in him- 
self. His general manner was colder, and more abrupt ; 
16 hurried 9ie interview — he entered on no light topics erf 
common conversation — and at once avowed his time to be 
precious^ and, almost before the door closed on his visit- 
ers, had earnestly resumed the business in which he was 
sngaged on their entrance. " A statesman should have 
no feelings, no interests, no pleasures, but in the service 
3f his country. Such," said Lady Mandeville, " is the 
lefinition I once heard of a patriot. Mr. Delawarr bids 
fair to be that most inestimable but unattractive person- 

ige." 

Every preparation was now made : one day more and 
;hey were at Dover, and the next they embarked on board 
;he steam packet. Water has long owned man^s power, 
md now "*' bodiless air works as his servant," — a domin- 
on frail, perilous, subject to chance and change, as all hu- 
nan power must be, but still a mighty and glorious influence 
;o exercise over what would seem to be least subservient 
;o man's authority — the elements. Yet a steam boat is 
he last place in the world for these reflections : the ridicul- 
>us is the reality of the sublime, and its deck is a farce 
without spectators. 

Lady Mandeville always lay down the moment she got 
3n board ship ; but Emily, who did not sniffer at all, sat in 
iie open travelling carriage, and indulged whatever of 
sentiment she or Lord Mandeville might feel at parting 
Bvith the white cliffs of Albion. Their attention was, how- 
Bver, too much taken up with their fellow passengers : a 
Mrhiskered, cloaked, and cigared youth, with every thing 
military about him but the air ; — a female in a dark silk^ 
and plaid cloak, her face eloquent of bandboxes and bu- 
siness — an English milliner gomg over for patterns, which, 

VoL IL- ' 
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with a little additional trimming, would be the glory d 
her future show room. 

But their chief attention was attracted by a £umh 
group. The father, a little fat man, with that air of small 
importance which says, " I 'm well to do in the world— 
I've made my money myself — I do n't care if I do spenil 
some — ^it's a poor heart what never rejoices." The 
mother was crimson in countenance and pelisse, and her 
ample dimensions spoke years of peace and plenteousneaA 
Every thing about her was, as she would have said, of the 
best ; and careful attention was she giving to the safety d 
a huge hamper that had been deposited on deck. Two 
daughters followed, who looked as if they had just step- 
ped out of the Royal Lady's Magazine — that is, the 
prevailing fashion exaggerated into caricature. Their 
bonnets were like Dominie Samson's ejaculation, *' prodi- 
gious !" — their sleeves enormous — their waists had evi- 
dently undergone the torture of the thumb screw — ^indeed 
they were even smaller — and their skirts had " ample verge 
and space enough" to admit of a doubt whether the latitude 
of their figure did not considerably exceed the longitude. 
Two small mean looking young men followed, whose 
appearance quite set the question at rest, that nature never 
intended the whole human race to be gentlemen. Blue 
coated, brass buttoned, there was nothing to remark in the 
appearance of either, excepting that, though the face of 
the one bore every indication of robust health, his. head 
had been recently shaved, as if for a fever, which unlucky 
disclosure was made by a rope coming in awkward contact 
with his hat. 

The wind was fair ; and Lord Mandeville having gone 
to the head of the vessel, where he was engaged in con- 
versation, Emily was left to watch the shore of France, to 
which they were rapidly approaching, when her medita- 
tions were interrupted by a coarse but good humored voice 
saying, " I wish, miss, you would find me a comer on them 
there nice soft cushions — my old bones aches with thein 
/benches.' ' Emily, with that best politeness of youth whick 
, JBhows attention to age, immediately made room in "the 
* "Srriage for the petitioner, who turned out to be her of the 
crimson pelisse. '' Monstrous pleasant seat," said the 
visiter, expanding across one side of the carriage. Eooily 
bowed in silence ; but the vulgar are always the commu- 
nicative, and her companion was soon deep in all their T' 
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family histoiy. " That 's my husband, Mr. H. : our name 
is Hi^gs, but I calls him Mr. H., for shortness. Waste 
makes want, you know — ^we should not be here pleasuring 
if we had ever wasted. And those are my sons : the eldest 
is a peat traveller — ^I dare say you have heard of him — 
Lord bless you ! there is n't a hill in Europe, to say 
nothing of that at Greenwich, that he has n't been up : you 
see he ^s a stout little fellow. Look, miss, at this box — 
it is made of the lather of Vesuvius, which he brought 
from Mont Blanc : he has been up to the very top of it, 
miss. I keep it for hemes honest 

So sajring, she offered'Emily some of the peppermint 
drops it contained : these were civilly declined, and the 
box goodnaturedly admired, which encouraged — though. 
Heaven knows, there was not much need — the old lady to 
proceed. ** We always travel in the summer for improve- 
ment — ^both Mr. H. and I think a deal of laming : the 
boys have both been to grammar schools, and their two 
Inrothers are at the London University — only think, miss, 
of our city having a university — ^Lord, Lord, but yjre do 
live in clever times." 

Mrs. H. paused for a moment, as if overwhelmed with 
the glories of the London University ; and conversation 
was renewed by Emily's inquiring " what part oi the Con- 
tinent they intended visiting." 

" Oh, we are going to Italy — I want to see what 's at 
the end of it ; besides, the gins mean to buy such a quan- 
titjr of pearls at Rome. We intend giving a fancy ball 
this winter — ^we have got a ffood house of our own in 
Fitzroy Square — we can afTord to let tfie young ones see 
a little pleasure." 

** May I ask," said Emily, " what is Mr. Higgs's pro- 
fession ?" 

" Indeed !" exclaimed his offended spouse, ** he's not 
one of your professing sort — he never says what he does n't 
rniglTri— -his word *s as good as his bond through St Mary 
Within, any day — professions, indeed ! what has he ever 
professed to you?" Emily took her most conciliating 
tone, and, as unwilling duellists say, the explanation was 
quite satisfactory. *' Bless your silly soul ! his business 
you mean. You are just like my girls — I often tells them 
to run for the dictionary : to see me blessings of edication ! 
Our childer are a deal more knowing than ourselves. — 
Bui Mn IL's business — though I say it that shouldn't. 
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there is n't a more thriving soap boiler in the ward. Mr. 
H. wanted to go to Moscow for our summer tower (Mos- 
cow 's the seaport which sends us our tallow) — ^but I said, 
' Lord, Mr. H.,' says I, ' what signifies making a toil of a 
pleasure ?' " 

" You are," said Emilw " quite a family party." 
*' I never lets Mr. H. leave me and the girls behind— 
no, share and share alike, says I — your wife has as ffood 
a right to go as yourself. I often tells him a bit of my 
mind in the old song — you know what it says for we 
women — that, when Adam was created,. 

* We was n't took out of his feet^ sir,. 

That we might be trampled upon ;. 
But we was took out of the side, sir, 

His equals and partners to be : 
Soyou never need go for to think, sir,. 

That you are the top of the tree.' " 

" Well," replied Emily, " I wish you much pleasure io 
Italy." 

" Ah, miss, it was my son there that put it into our 
Boddles to go to Italy first. Do you see that his head's 
shaved? — it's all along of his taste for the fine arts^ 
We Ve got his bust at home, and his hair was cut off to 
have his head and its bumps taken : they covered it all 
ever with paste, just like a pudding. Lord ! his white 
face does look so queer in the front drawing room — it 's 
put on a marble pillar, just in the middle window — ^but, 
dear, I thought the people outside would like to see the 
great traveller." 

But all conversation was put an end to by tlie Calais 
pier, and all was now the bustle and confusion of landing; 
but, even while in the very act of seeing with her own; 
eyes to the safety of the portmanteau which contained 
her husband's flannel waistcoats, Mrs. Higgs turned round 
to Emily to say, " We shall be monstrous glad to see you 
in Fitzroy Square." What is the popularity of a patriot 
compared to that of a listener ? ^ 

At Calais they landed and spent the night-r-Emily^ at. 
least, passed it half awake : she was too young, and had 
led too unvaried a life not to feel in its utmost extent the 
excitement of arrival in a foreign country, a strange Ian- 
guage, another clime, a complete change of daily habits— 
(^ i.t was opening a new; leaf in. the book of life^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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I a great friend to traveiliog : it enlarges the mind, luggestf new i 
oves prejudices, and Bharpens the appetite." 

NarroHve qf a Journeyjrom BdvuUad to Bendon, 



travel for many acquirements — ^health, informatioii, 
icment, notoriety, &c. 6lc The advantages of each 
lese acquisitions have been eloquently set forth from 
lays of Ulysses, who travelled to seek his native land, 
ose of the members of the club who travel to seek 
thing else. But one of its enjo^ents has never re- 
id its full share of credit — albeit the staple of them 
we mean the good appetite it invariably produces, 
it are the periods on which the traveller dwells with 
oiost satisfaction — the events he recalls with most 
latic effect — the incidents which at once arrest the 
tion of his hearers ? Why — " That delicious breakftist 
e Swiss valley. We had travelled some miles before 
: o'clock, when we stopped at one of the chalets ; we 
;ofiee of our own ; the peasant ^rl put the whitest of 
s on a little table in the open wmdow, from the vine 
liich we picked the finest bunches of grapes ever seen 
3 dew was yet on the fruit. They gave us some such 
, cream like a custard, and a Neufchatel cheese ; some 
n, but such sweet bread. We never enjoyed a meal 
uch." Or else it is — " Do you remember that niffht 
1 we stopped at the little village at the foot of the Ap- 
les — cold, wet, himgir, and quarrelsome. In less 
ten minutes our dark ff ed hostess had such a blazing 
I fire on the hearth — ^ the by, what a delicious odor 
oung green pine branches give in burning ! Half an 
saw us seated at a round table drawn close to the 
with the very best of tempers and appetites. We had 
iiled on the pretty Ninetta to forget in our favor the 
nal predilection for oil and garlic. Our turkey was 
ed, as our chesnuts were roasted^ by the wood ashes ; 

4* 
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and a flask of such fine wine — the vineyard whence it 
6ame must have been Summer's especial mvorite." 

I know a traveller who carried these pleasures of me- 
mory to the utmost. Instead of a journal, or a diary, he 
kept a regular entry of the bills of fare at the difierenl 
inns. Our travellers passed hastily through France, talk- 
ed about Rousseau, and read Childe Harold on the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva. Emily was enchanted with the 
costume of the peasantry ; and Lady Mandeville admitted 
it would be pretty in a fancy ball, but cautioned her against 
acquiring a taste for the picturesque in dress. 

For the Swiss girls to produce a good effect, they must 
be seen at a distance. The small waist, the slender ancle, 
and diminutive feet, are missed sadly in the proportions, 
somewhat ponderous for our ideas of grace, which these 
mountain nymphs possess. Your pictures of costume are 
rather corrected than correct. People and places are usu- 
ally flattered in their portraits. One great reason why we 
believe so devoutly in the beauty of Italy, is that we cmefly 
know it from plates. I remember seeing an architectural 
view — on one side stood a- noble* old house, the spire and 
roof of a church, a mass of fine looking buildings, a dis- 
tant view of a colonnade^ and a broad open space with an 
equestrian statue. I did not at first believe that it could 
be Charing Cross whose effect was so imposing ; and it 
was not till Northumberland House and St. Martin's 
Church were identified, that my confession was fairly 
extorted, of how little justice one does to the beauty of 
London. 

The Simplon, Napoleon's magnificent monument, was 
next passed. Thev stopped at the most memorable places, 
and at last arrived at Rome, where a princess vacated 
her palace for their accommodation and so many louis d'or 
a month. ^Rome, once the mistress, is now the caravan- 
seray, of the world. Two ItaMn counts made Emily an 
offer ; and so would a RussiaiMrince, only he employed 
a French marquess to translatSjtok. sentiments, who trans- 
lated so well that he made thSSpt-Jiis own ; a negative, 
therefore, served a double purpose. 

Their principal visiter was a young Englishman, a cousin 
of Lady Mandeville's, who, having nothing else to do with 
his time, kindly bestowed much of it on them. With her 
ladyship he was not very popular when any one more in- 
toresting was by ; she said he was indolent, and wanted. 
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lent. With Lord Mandeville he was a great favor- 
ind, though hfs lordship did not pique himself upon 
was no Imd judge of cnaracter. 
;il Spenser had the usual Qualities of most young 
and one or two which they nave not : he had every 
itage in life, except Ihe advantage of something to 
But experience was just beginning to be useful, 
mall exertions into which the chances of travelling 
)rced him had been* good, because tiiey interrupted 
ibits, and showed him that such interruptions could 
^asant. The comparison of other countriies with his 
itartled him into reflectfon ; and reflection to a mind 
is was never yet without its results*. He began, for 
'st time in his life, to think of a future career, and to 
ow selfish and unworChy a part was that of mere in- 
t indulgence. 

his present frame of temper Lord Mandeville was 
valuable friend. The younger brother of a good 
Ty he had commenced life with a pair of colors, while 
vn tastes were hterary and secluded. But a strong 
shapes itself to its necessity ; and the young Henry 
earned for himself independence and distinction, 
, by a succession of deaths, he became heir to the 
e ville estates and peerage. The theories of his youth 
een mellowed by observation before he had an op* 
nity of putting mem to the test of experiment. He 

what action was, because he had acted himself ; he 
3ad much, and seen more ; and the feelings which in 
r days had warmed to enthusiasm, now become mo- 
3 and consolidated, were in subjection to the prin- 
s which stimulated by showing the benefits of his 
ons. He saw in Cecil Spenser a warm and generous 
5r congealed by indulgence into selfishness ; and a 

of great natural powers, which had lain utterly 
, because nothing required from it a harvest. To 
en in his young countryman a desire of information, 
ect his attention to many paths of honorable toil, for 
1 his station and talents were eminently fitted, was a 
vhose utility was only equalled by its interest. How 
do we appreciate the merit we ourselves discover and. 
t! 
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CHAPTER VIL 



** The serfa are glad through Lara's wide domain : 
i» ♦ >» « 

There be bright faces in the busy hall. 

Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall ; 

Far checkering o'er the pictured windows plays 

The wonted feggots' hospitable blaze : 

And gay retainers gather round the hearth, 

With tongues all loudness, and with eyes all mirth." 

Btbok. 



" I AM an Englishman, and I hate the French," is the com- 
mon expression of our cosmopolite feelings — the French 
being a generic term for all foreigners. Fashion may 
court the attachees to an embassy for the sake of their 
presence and perfumes at a party ; revolutions may occa- 
sion an interchange of deputations from the Rotunda to 
Mesdames les Poissardes — those political nereids who 
preside over the fish market, and assist any " glorious 
cause" that may be in hand : — ^but these moments of fash- 
ion and favor are few and far between, and not very sin* 
cere at the best of times. The hatred which is so very 
cordial amon? near neighbors still subsists ; — the voice of 
the first gun mat peals m defiance over the deep waters at 
once awakens it ; and we return to our old conviction, 
that one Englishman can beat three Frenchmen any day !* 
Now, believe we can do a thing, and it is three parts 
done. For my own simple self, I confess to being very 
much behind my age. From Cressy to Waterloo, our 
island watchwords have been Enmity and Victory ; and I 
see no reason why one century should be so much wiser 
than its predecessors. This national feeling is never more 
evinced than on the Continent : they herd together afitet 

♦ " One Frenchman can beat two Portugee, 
And one EInglishman can beat all three.." 
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their kind, and Englishman meet& Englishman as if they 
encountered in the deserts round Timbuctoo, 

Though Lady Mandeville's influence had been sufficient 
to induce her husband to go abroad, it was more than it 
could manage to make him enjoy it. Cecil Spencer's 
society — ^who soon showed he could understand and enter 
into his views — became a source of great gratification, and 
his young countryman was almost domesticated at the 
palazzo^ Lord Mandeville, however, was not long in 
discovering thai his friendship was not the only attraction : 
he was content to share it with Emily ArundeL Aware , 
that a strong and serious attachment is one of the great:^^ ^' 
influences in man's destiny,; he was glad that the lot was 
cast, as he thought, so fortunately. 

Emily was a ^eat favorite with him; and he had 
always viewed the attachment, at whose denouement 
between her and Lorraine, Lady Mandeville meant to pre- 
side, as a somewhat foolish romance. He saw more clear- 
ly than his wife — ^who would only see what she liked — 
•he entire indiflerence of the gentleman^ : and felt glad, for 
Ehiily's own sake, that a present lover should put an ab- 
sent one out of her head, which seemed to him a natural 
consequence. 

Here he,, too, was wrong : he judged of one by the 
tnany. Emily's generally quiet manner and extreme 
^ntieness gave the idea of a soft and yielding temper. 
There was no outward sign of a feeling which nad been 
beightened by imagination and nurturea by solitude, till it 
[lad become the reigning thought of the present, and the 
sole hope of tfie future. The neart entirely engrossed by 
one, is the last to suspect it can be the object of prefer- 
ence to another. Vanity, the great enlightener on such 
iubjeciSy is here lost in a more powerful feeling. She 
aever thought of Mr. Spenser in any other character 
than as a pleasant acquaintance. Moreover, he was 
the nephew of Mr.. Morland^ with whom Lorraine was a 
&vorite. 

Love is most ingenious in its associations. Events are 
like the child's play, ''here we go round by the rule 
)f contrary ;." — and Ji^iss Arundel's indifference was the 
^eat charm with her over flattered countrymen. Rich . 
ind highly connected, Cecil had been so much accustom- 
od to have love made to him, that it was an agreeable 
QuDvelty to have to make it. 
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Lady Mandeville, who had as much penetration as her 
husband had judgment, saw at once how matters stood. 
Clearly perceiving Emily's indifference, she contented hw- 
self with a sort of armed neutrality, general carelessness, 
and occasional sarcasm. 

There are many gentlemen who never drink any but 
sample wines, and never go beyond their first order to a 
wine merchant. This would be a very excellent plan to 
pursue in love affairs ; for the beginning is their best part 
— its only fault is, that it b impossible. In the pleasant 
little comedy of Charles the Second, the page complains 
to Rochester of tlie many miseries his passion entails up- 
on him. " Your own fault," says the lively earl ; " I told 
you to skim over the surface like a swallow — ^you hare 
gone bounce in like a i^oose." Authors now a days are 
held responsible for all the sentiments of their varioiH 
characters, no matter how much they differ. I therefore 
give Mr. Howard Paine great credit for the above philo; 
sophical remark. 

Winter was now setting in, and the bright charcoal 
burnt on the hearths of the larger rooms was as comfort- 
able as it was cheerful— even ^* the glad sun of Italy" is 
not the worse for a little occassional aid. 

Lord Mandeville and Cecil were one morning padnc 
the large saloon, whose walls, inlaid with a many colorea 
mosaic of marble, and floor of white stone, were suffi* 
ciently chilly to make the fire very acceptable. To this 
end Cecil's attention was frequently attracted. In a large 
black oak arm chair, whose back and sides were heavy 
with rich and quaint carving, her small feet supported on 
a scarlet cushion, which brought out in strong contrast 
the little black satin slippers, sat Emily Arundel. On one 
side, a hand which looKed modelled in ivory, with one 
tinge of the rose, was nearly hidden in the profusion of long 
auburn ringlets — that rich auburn brown — ;lighted with 
sunshine from the head it sustained. From the other side 
the clustering hair had fallen back, and led distinctly to 
view the delicate outline of the face — the cheeky with that 
earliest pink of the almond blossom, too ^atir to be so 
frail — ana the long, dark lash, which, though it hid, yet 
ffave eloquent sign of the eye beneath, for it wore the 
diamond glisten of tears; — and the Isfudid of no artist; 
even in mat city of painters, could liave Hihown a more \ 
graceful, yet more simple attitude than the one with whicb 
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«he now bent in absorbed attention over the book on her 
knee. She reached the last page, but still quite lost in the 
interest of the story, she never moved till, the book fall- 
ing to the ground, Cecil took the opportunity of picking 
it up; and addressing her, remarked, "Your book has 
been very fortunate in rivetting your attention." 

" It is such a beautiful story." 

" Why, Emily," said Lord Mandeville, " you have been 
crying ever it." 

He opened the volume ; — ^it was Margaret Lindsay. 

*' You need not blush so deeply about it ; for I own I 
think it one of the most touching stories I ever read. I 
wonder very much that in these days, when literature cir- 
culates as generally as money, an edition of Margaret 
Lindsay has not been printed for circulation among the 
lower classes. An appetite for reading is eagerly cultivat- 
ed ; but the necessity of proper and wholesome food has 
not been even yet sufficiently considered. Knowledge is 
the sine qua non ; but it is forgotten that moral is, to say 
the least, as useful as historical or scientific knowledge." 

** May I," repHed Spenser, " hazard an opinion, or ra- 
ther an impression — ^that I doubt the great advantage of 
the biographies of eminent men, who have arisen by their 
own efforts, being sedulously held up as examples to the 
lower classes. If great talents really exist, these very 
instances prove that example was not necessary to call 
them into action ; and if they do not, the apparent ease 
and the high success which attended those objects of their 
emulation, are calculated rather to cause delusive ho}}es 
than a beneficial efiect. Our selfestimate is always a false 
one, and our hopes ever prophecy our wishes, it seems 
to me a dangerous thing to dwell so much on those who 
have * achieved greatness.' We see how they scaled the 
mountain, and immediately give ourselves credit for being 
. able to go and do likewise. We forget that a great man 
does not leave behind him his genius, but its traces. Now, 
there is no disappointment so bitter as that whose cause is 
in ourselves." 

'^ I entirely agree with you. In our march of mind we 
have been somewhat hasty ; — we have borne too little in 
remembrance the Scripture truth, which all experience has 
confirmed, that the tree of knowledge * was the knowledge 
of good and evil.' The beautiful onler of the physical can 
Dever be extended to the moral world. In difiusing know- 
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ledge there are two dangers againsT which we shouM 
endeavor to guard — that it be not turned to a wrong use, 
or made subservient to mere display. The last is tte 
worst ; discontent is the shadow of display, and display 
is the characteristic of^our ^ge^ Take one of its humblest 
instances. Our young. ^ec^Ife go to their divers amuse- 
ments, not for the purpose of eiyoyment, but of display; 
they require not entertainment, but compliment.** 

" Do let me tell you an instance, just to illustrate your 
theory. A little girl was asked ' why her fine new doll 
^'as quite thrown aside — always kept in some dark comer: 
did not she like it V ' My doll V said the little creature, 
' I hate my doll ; she is better dressed than myselfl' " 

" A case in point. We all hate our dolls, because they 
are better dressed than ourselves. The worst of display 
is, that, like other misfortunes, it never comes single. 
Satiety and mortification are the extremes of vanity, and I 
both are equally attended by envy, hatred, malice, and aD I 
uncharitable ness. If the human mind were like a pond, 
and could be filled at once, knowledge, like the water, 
would be its own balance ; but as it must be done m*adually, 
it ought to be done carefully — not one part filled to over- 
flowing, while a second is left dry, or a third to stagnate.** 

" But surely you would not confine knowledge to the 
higher classes ?" 

" Certainly not. Knowledge, when only the possession 
of a few, has almost always been turned to iniquitous pur- 
poses. Take, for example, many of those chemical dis- 
coveries which now add so much to our amusement and 
comfort : it is not to be doubted that divers of these were 
known of old, and used as engines of fraud and deceptive 
power. The pursuer of science was formerly as eager to 
conceal, as he is now desirous of blazoning nis discove^ 
ies. No : I would circulate information as widely as 
possible ; but it should be rather practical than theoretical. 
There are many books which we do not wish children to 
read till their judgment is matured. The ignorant are as 
children. I would with them use similar caution." 

" Does it not -appear to you that this fashion of universal 
education arises out of the fallacious system of universal 
equality ? We give rather oHt of our abundance than our 
discretion, too little remembering that, if knowledge is 
power, it is what all cannot tell how to manage. Apollo 
-would have been wise if, before he trusted his son with the 
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reins of his chariot, he had given him a few lessons in 
driving." 

** True," replied Lord Mandeville. " Now, the steps 1 
would take in giving the lower classes education, would be, 
first to furnish them with religious, and secondly with 
practical, information. From religion, and that only, can 
they learn the inherent nature of good and evil. In the 
sorrows that have afflicted, in the judgments that have 
befallen, the highest and mightiest, they will learn the only 
true lesson of equality — the conviction that our destinies 
are not in our own hands ; they will see that no situation 
in life is without its share of suffering ; — and this perpetual 
reference to a higher power ought equally to teacn the 
rich humility, and the poor devotion. Secondly, I lean 
rather to giving practical than scientific knowledge. I 
would distribute books on farming, gardening, and a cheap, 
simple cookery would be a valuable present : for works of 
mere amusement, travels plainly written, especially such 
as, in the wants and miseries of other countries, teach us 
to value the comforts and advantages of our own ; — tales, 
of which Margaret Lindsay is the very model — piety, 
submission, and active exertion, placed in the most beau- 
tiful and affecting light." 

»* Since I have thought at all on the subject, it has seemed 
to me that might of amusement for the poor is most selfishly 
neglected: ' merrie England' is certainly a misnomer. We 
have fetes, balls, plays, &c., for the middle and higher 
classes, but nothing of the kind for the lower : even fairs — 
the last remains of ancient festivals — are being rapidly put 
down. Pleasure is, in one class, a satiety — in another, a 
want.", 

" Your expression of selfish neglect is a true one. 
Much may be said against the excesses of fairs ; still, I 
think .they might have been restrained, instead of sup- 
pressed. One great source of amusement — one peculiarly 
adapted to those who must be attracted by the eye — is too 
much forgotten : I mean dramatic representations, adapted 
to the lower classes, and supported by the higher. They 
might, in the country especially, be made a means of equal 
entertainment and improvement." 

•' It is now the custom with many writers to represent 
the former state of the people of England as one of un- 
mitigated oppression. ' The land groaning beneath the 
tyranny of its feudal lords,' is a favorite figure of speech ; 

Vol. II 5 
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and I doubt not, in many instances, justified. , Great power 
is almost always a great evil.^- Now, the advantage of 
experience is, tnat it teaches ID separate the bad from the 

food ; and we have too much lost sight of the latter ; for 
indly feeling and strong attachment must have been ge- 
neraied in the simple fact of amusement being in common. 
The vassals or tenants collected in the hall for Christmas 
masking and mumming — the peasant gathering that May 
day called out upon the green, drew together ranks whose 
distance, in our day, occasions forgetfulness on one side, 
and discontent on the other. The presence of superiors 
is at once a check and an encouragement. Look to the 
French for a proof that festivity and inebriety are not 
inseparable." 

** Alas ! my dear Spenser, how^ much easier it is to plan 
than to perform ! Here are we framing schemes of na- 
tional improvement, at some hundred miles distant from 
our country. However, I lay ' the flattering unction to 
my soul ' tfiat my present will be my last absence froffi 
home." 

Lady Mandeville now entered the room from a drive; 
and flinging down her furred mantle, and drawing an ami 
chair to the hearth, prepared to narrate the news of the 
morning. "As usual, Mde. de Cayleure is the gazette 
extraordinary of her acquaintance : she is a living instance 
of the doctrine of attraction — all species of news seem to 
go naturally to her as to their centre." 

" I do wonder j Ellen, what pleasure you can take in that 
woman's company. A conversation such as hers, always 
* seasoned with personal talk,' must necessarily be ill- 
natured. A discourse that turns entirely on persons, not 
things, will only admit praise as a novelty or a discovery. 
General praise is an insipidity; and faults, foibles, and 
ridicules, are brought forward, if it were only for the sake 
of variety." 

" Nay, now, I am sure Mde. de Cayleure is very good- 
naturedi." 

" Lively when she is amused, and obliging when not 
put out of her way ; but goodnatured I utterly deny. Good- 
nature is one of our calumniated phrases — calumniated 
because misapplied." 

" You know I never contradict one of your definitions. 
I am too well aware that I have no chance in an argument, 
Mandeville, with you." 
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This was a satisfactory termination to the dialogue. 

Cecil Spenser left the room for his morning ride, his 
reflections divided betwe^io Lord Mandeville's words and 
Miss Arundel's looks. T^Be first person he met was Mr. 
Trevor — a young man who, having a great stock of idle- 
ness on hand, was always most Tiajppy to bestow some of 
it on his friends. 

" Ah, Spenser," said he, " I have been the whole day 
looking for you ; you have left all the trouble of our ex- 
cursion on my hands. However, I have prepared every 
thing ; — so, tomorrow we start for Naples." 

To own the truth, Cecil had utterly forgotten all about 
his engagement ; and never was memory more disagree- 
ably refreshed. His first thought was the pleasantness of 
breaking his promise — his second was the necessity of ful- 
filling it. Tne pleasant and the necessary are two distinct 
things. He knew that to Mr. Trevor a coiflpanion was 
an absolute want ; and he also knew that companion he 
had oflfered to be. As to excuse for now refusing, he had 
not even the shadow of one ; so, with not a little discon- 
tent, he went that evening to the Mandevilles, where it 
.somewhat reconciled him to hear that they also intended 
Tisitin^ Naples almost immediately. 

EmUy looked very pretty, and bade him good b'ye in a 
sweet low voice ; and Cecil devoted part of that night to 
wondering what effect his absence would have on her. But 
I very much doubt whether the knowledge of her perfect 
indiflference would have been any consolation ; — and en- 
tirely indifferent she was. Her memory reverted — her 
imagination referred, only to Edward Lorraine. 

A woman's love is essentially lonely and spiritual in its 
nature — feeding on fancy, rather than hope — or like that 
feiry flower of the East, which floats in, and lives upon, 
the air. fjjer attachment is the heathenism of the heart : 
she has herseir created the glory and beautv with which 
the idol of her altar stands invested. Had Emily known 
Cecil Spenser before she knew Edward Lorraine, in all 
probabiUty she would have fallen in love with him. How- 
ever, our affections are the last things we can give away ; 
fogr,this"15^est reason — they are gone oefore we are aware. 
JPpsf Tmgressions are very ineffaceable things. . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" Sa femme ne manquera pas d^adrease pour le faire revenir de at 
premidre rdsolution, et Pobliger a &ire sa voloDt6 avant qv^HL a'eft 
uoute. Un tel triomphe eat le chef d'cBiivre d'une femme." 

Les Sympathies; ou^ VArt de juger par k» 
Traita du Viaage des Convenances en 
Amour et en AmitU, 



The room was pannelled with Italian landscape — the 
vineyard htlhg its trclHsed wreath as it does in pictures 
and plays — a river, 

Like a iairy thing, 
Which the eye watches in its wandering, 

wound through one department ; a temple, whose grace- 
ful arch, and one or two columns yet entire, told how beau- 
tiful the shrine must have been ere its pillars were broken 
and its divinity departed, occupied a second ; while a fair 
city, its spires sunny in the distance, gave variety to ano- 
ther ; a scroll of oak leaves, in gold, marked the divisions 
— and another oaken wreath fastened back the blue satin 
folds of the windows, which opened upon a conservatory 
filled with the rarest exotics — and a small marble fountain 
in the midst showered its musical and diamond rain over 
the rich cactuses around — those gems of the world of 
flowers, as if their native soil had dyed their leaves widi 
the glorious colors which wait impatiently for daylight in 
its mines ; one, more than all, seemed the very nower of 
a fairy tale — a huge green snake, with a head of flame — a 
serpent king, with its crown of rubies — its red hues colored 
like fire the water below. 

Around the room was scattered all that makes luxury 
forgotten in taste ; the little French clock, where a golden 
Cupid sat swinging, and the lapse of time is only told by 
music — ^the beautiful Annuals, those Assyrians of literature, 
" gleaming in purple and gold," and opened at some lovely 
«cene or loveher fece — the cut crystal glass, with one rose 
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bending over the sifle — the alabaster vases carved as in 
snow — flittering toys, and china colored with the rainbow, 
and diminutive enough tjjjbe Oberon's oflfering to his fairy 
queen — a fan, whose softpink feathers cast their own de- 
licate shade on the face reflected in the miniature mirror 
set in their centre — a large cashmere shawl, with its border 
of roses, thrown carelessly on a chair — a crimson cushion, 
where lay sleeping a Blenheim dog, almost small enough 
to have passed through the royal ring in that most fairy 
tale of the White Cat : — all bespoke a lady's room. Look- 
ing the very being for the atmosphere of palaces, sat its 
beautiful mistress by the small breakfast table, and with a 
smile that did not always of a morning grace her exquisite 
face — and yet she was only tete a tete with her husband — 
which smile, Tiowever, would have been easily understood 
by any one who had heard the conversation between Lady 
Lauriston and her daughter the night befo^ It ended 
with, " as if Algernon could rttfuse me any thing. His 
brother's influence greater than mine! You shall see, 
mamma. He wants so much to go back to that stupid old 
castle, that one word of our leaving town, and I may make 
my own conditions." 

" Be cautious, my dear love ! Men do not like to be 
interfered with, even by a wife, in politics ! '*> 

" Politics ! as if it were to me other than matter of af- 
fection. It is all for the sake of our dear Alfred." 

" Ah, Adelaide, what talents vou have ! " 

Our principal actions are the result of our smallest 
motives. Now Lady Etheringhame had divers minute 
influences of dislike towards Lorraine. First, he had not 
been sufiiciently miserable at her marriage with another ; 
secondly, he had not courted her since ; and third, last, 
and worst, she saw that Edward thoroughly appreciated 
the motivMttnd manoeuvres of her marriage; in short, no 
food could possibly be extracted from him for her insatiable 
vanity. 

The death of Mr. Eskville had left the seat of the 
borough of A. at Lord Etheringhame's disposal ; and it 
had been long understood that me said seat was, imme^ 
diately on its becoming vacant, to be filled by Lorraine; 
but Lady Lauriston thought it a pity her son should miss 
such an opportunity of getting into parliament. The plwi 
was suggested to Adelaide, and, as we have g^en, met witb 

6* 
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her ready concurrence ; with her firit cup of coffee, there- 
fore, she commenced operations. 

" I must show you, Algernon a new purchase of mine" 
— 90 saying she drew towards them a small table, in the 
middle of which was set a china plate, or rather picture— 
" I bought it for that drooping tree in the midst : it is so 
like one in the park." 

" Ah, Adelaide, I duly admire the painting ; but how 
much more beautiful the reality ! " 

" Now, do n't you grow quite angry in your defence of 
rural innocence. It is my misfortune, not my fault, that 
the felicity of the country i?, to my mind, like the merri- 
ment of Christmas, more heard of than seen." 

" But, Adelaide, the death of Mr. Eskville makes it ab- 
solutely necessary that I, at least, should go to the castle." 

" Nay, that is presuming on my goodnature. Trust you 
at £thcringkBme without me ! No, no, that old chestnut 
avenue is too dangerous a rival ! " 

" If you would but go with me ! "» 

" If you would but stay with me ! " 

" But every body has left town. Why, autmnn will be 
here soon." 

" We can spend a delightful one at Brighton." 

" But, Adelaide, I must see aboOt this vacant borough. 
I must keep up my interest." 

" O that tiresome borough ! There, mamma kept me 
up last night talking about its divers advantages. It is 
well you named it, for I had utterly forgotten that I had 
faithfully promised her to ask you to give it to Alfred. I 
need not tell you that I assured her you would.' 

" My dearest Adelaide, you promised what is utterly out 
of my power." 

" Oh, you wish to make a favor of it, do you ? Well, 1 
will beg so prettily" — and joining her beautiful hands, and 
laying them on his arm — " Pray do ; I have quite set my 
heart upon it." " 

" But the borough is as good as Edward's ; it has always 
been considered his." 

" Yes — I do not doubt it — he will rule you in that as in 
every thing else. If I had known my wishes were in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Lorrrine's, I should have known it was in vain 
to express them." 

" My dearest Adelaide, how can you say so ! " 
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" You know it is the truth — that every body laughs at 
the absurd authority your brother has over you. Much as 
it has mortified me, I should never have mentioned the 
subject ; but to find m3rself so completely a cipher when 
opposed to him, I must own I do feel it." 

" But, Adelaide, this is my brother's great step in public 
life : a borough — " 

" Excuse my interruption ; but it must make much dif- 
ference to him, when you know Mr. Delawarr could and 
would bring him into parliament any day." 

" I believe you are right in that : still, he would prefer 
coming in on the family interest." 

" So, for a mere preference, you will disappoint poor 
Merton of his only chance, and refuse my earnest 
petition ? " 

" Well, my love, I will ask Edward about it." 

" So you will not venture to act till you haire first asked 
leave ! Now — for shame — do be yourself! I will not 
have you so idle ! Do show Mr. Lorraine you are not quite 
the passive tool in his hands he takes you to be." 

" But, my dear Adelaide" — 

" Ah, there is Lorraine's phaeton at the door ! I wonder 
is it to this tiresome borough you owe such an early visit ? 
Well, love, we shall tell him you intend nominating 
Merton." 

Edward was in the room before an answer could be 
made : the little Blenheim waked at his step, and jumped 
up to caress him. /I would sooner take a dog or a child's 
judgment of a person's nature than that of a grajaffl^ry. 
Lord Etheringhame cast a deprecating look at his wife, as 
their visiter stooped down to caress the dog ; but Adelaide 
was too diplomatic to lose that only irreparable loss — 
present opportunity. 

" We are arranging our return to the castle : may we 
hope to number you among our visiters ?" 

Algernon — O the pleasantness of selfdeception ! — ^im- 
mediately hoping that this was a tacit renunciation of her 
project, added his entreaties — ^Lorraine accepted. Alas ! 
ne took the borough so much for granted, that he never 
even thought about it ; and the conversation for the next 
half hour turned on indifferent topics. Just as he was 
departing. Lady Etheringhame said : 

" We are not quite disinterested in hoping you will come 
to Etheringhame : we want you to help us to canvass* 
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Algernon has promised to do all he can to bring in my 
brother for Avondalc." 

Edward turned to Lord Etheringhame, and read in his 
overpowering confusion confirmation. To hold our sur- 
prises in perfect subjection is one of the first lessons of 
society ; and he now, with those helpful auxiliaries, pride 
and anger, controlled his to perfection. 

" So Lord Merton is to be our family representative !" 
(though society controls the expression of surpise, it gives 
full license to that of contempt.) " I really must call on 
Lady Lauriston to congratulate her on the attainment of 
her object. Many failures only increase the satisfaction 
of final success. 

Lady Etheringhame glanced at Lorraine, half in anger, 
half in defiance, as she replied : 

" Nay, Merton must thank me. It would have been 
hard if Algernon had denied my first request," turning to 
her husband with such a very sweet smile. / 

UWfi?i!!^ Edward now rose from his seat, but paused for a 
; moment, so that he completely fronted his brother. 

^^, // / Perhaps never face was more completely made to express 

I?/ ' y energetic disdain than his own : the finely moulded brow, 

>'-^v. i^''/ slightly but sternly knit — the mouth, so scornful in its 

rJfeij curve — the dark eyes filled with flashing and overpow- 

WrJ '._ ering light which is from the kindled thought and feeling 
within — the pale cheek, which we so unconsciously asso- 
ciate with the idea of intellect, — all gave full force to his 
parting words. 

" While congratulating, I must not forget to congratu- 
late you, Algernon, on thus carrying your principles into 
action. I know how deeply you are impressed with the 
responsibility of him who possesses the power of sending 
the representatives of his country to Parliament. Lora 
Merton is equally calculated to understand and support its 
interests, whether we consider his habits or his talents. I 
congratulate you on your clever and high principled 
representative ;" — and Lorraine left the room, in the com- 
fortable conviction of having crowded as much annoyance 
as could be well comprised in a parting speech s ana con- 
sidering that, only the day before, Lord Etheringhame 
had expressed his wonder to Edward, whether Merton 
was .most fool or brute, and intimated no little disgust at 
his dissipation, so unredeemed by aught of refinement— 
his selfishness, so undisguised by even the thin veil of 
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common courtesy — ^his jitter want of information — his stu- 
pidity^ — and plso tha!J in the course of conversation, with 
Uiat flattery by which a weak mind seeks to ingratiate 
itself, he had been nibs t theoretically eloquent upon the 
principles and talents requisite in a "member of the House, 
to which is entrusted the destinies of the country ; and 
all which, at the time, he meant his brother should ap- 
ply to himself. Considering all this, it may be imagined 
that Lord Etheringhame's reflections were more true than 
agreeable. He was roused from his reverie by Adelaide 
exclaiming : 

" I am sure you have had no trouble about the matter. 
Could any thing have been more satisfactorily arranged ?" 

Algernon did not agree with her in his own mind : 
nevertheless, he said nothing. It was less troublesome to 
think than to speak ; and his indolent indulgence was now 
more than a habit. 

Ordering his horses in an hour to be at Mr. Delawarr'n 
door, Edward walked thither, too excited for solitude, and 
impatient for a listener to whom he could express his in- 
dignation, and who would join in his contempt. He knew 
Morton's ignorance, but he also knew his vanity; he would 
be sure to speak ; he asked no better revenge than a reply 
— ^and arrayed in his own mind a whole battalion of argu- 
ments, and a light armed troop of sneers. •* Nothing is 
toorie imaginative than anger," thought he, as, arriving at 
Mr. Delawarr's house, he laughed to himself at the ideal 
eloquence in which he had been indulging. A carriage 
was at the door ; and as he crossed the hall, he saw — and, 
though they say seeing is believing, it was an evidence he 
felt mclined to doubt— Mr. Rainscourt coming from the 
library, and also bowed out in the most cordial manner by 
Mr. Delawarr himself. 

Mr. Rainscourt, the head of the party most decidedly 
opposed to his, with whom on catholic questions, corn bills, 
free trade, reform — those divers points in the debatable 
land of our British constitution — ^he had not an opinion in 
common ; political enemies (and no enmity is so bitter as 
a political one) from their youth upwards, between whom 
tKere had been war ** even to the knife," — ^who had fought 
a duel (and even that had failed to reconcile them) ; what 
was there in common to them now ? 

Surprises are like misfortunes or herrings — they rarely 
eome single, Edward entered the library ; and even Mr« 
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Ilainscourt's appearance was forgotten in the relief of an 
attentive listener to an angry detail of his disappointment 
The interest Mr. Delawarr took in his words was evident 
enough to have satisfied the most fastidious : still, though 
the dark brow was sedulously knit, and the pale lip com- 
pressed, Lorraine thought he read a passing gleam of 
exultation — an expression which, though instantly subdued, 
betrayed that Mr. Delawarr was pleased, not vexed, by 
the occurrence. The narrative ended by Edward's saying. 
'* My vexation for my brother is a thousand times greater 
than my vexation for myself. If he had acted on the 
belief, that 

* Sparta has many a worthier son than me,' 

I should myself have been the first to approve his con- 
duct. But to see Merton, whom he both dislikes and de- 
spises, in my place — and that from irresolute indolence- 
makes the loss of my seat in the House nothing, when 
compared with the loss of my confidence in my brother." 

" A very small loss indeed, it being only what you 
ought never to have had. Etheringhame has the misfor- 
tune to be a beautiful talker ; he dreams of glorious im- 
possibilities, and sets them forth in elegant language ; but, 
weak and selfindulged, he has neither the energy which 
resolves, nor the industry which acts. He is about as 
useful as one of the handsome pictures of his ancestors, 
among whom I most devoutly wish he were at this mo- 
ment. Luckily, his very indolence is, at this crisis, almost 
equivolent to his active support. I can insure you a seat ; 
and as for Merton he may be easily gained over. He is a 
fool, therefore obstinate ; but vain, and therefore manaffe- 
able." ^ 

" Give me but the luxury of answering to one of his 
prolix, contradictory speeches, and 

* If there 'a a hole in a' your coats, 
I rede you, tent it,* — 

I only ask the revenge of a reply. 

" For all that, he must be on one side : enmities are 
like friendships — useless encumbrances ; individual feel- 
ings have nothing to do with general proceedings. I do 
not know what private life was given us for, except to 
get in the way of our public one. But I forget you are 
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yet in ignorance of the step I have decided on taking this 



mormnfif." 



Mr. Delawarr drew his chair nearer, and began his nar- 
ration. It had been a fine study for either actor or painter 
to have watched those two faces during the progress of 
that detail. The outlines of Mr. Delawarr's countenance 
was handsome, though now thin even to harshness; the 
forehead was high, but narrow ; lip and cheek were equally 
pale ; and it is in the varieties of color that lies the express- 
ion of the feelings, in which species of expression it was 
entirely wanting : its character was cold, severe, and pos- 
sessing an energy that was of the mind alone. The large 
clear gray eyes seemed rather fo penietrate into you, than 
to have any decided meaning themselves ; they caught your 
thought, but expressed not meir own. It was a schoolec^ 
worldly, set countenance ; one from whTch, without being 
at ail aged, joiith had utterly departed. Early years seem- 
ed ^pt to nave left a single trace. Truly of such a one 
might it be said — 

" The mother that him bare, 
If she had been in presence there, 
Would not have known her child." 

The face, on the contrary, opposite to him, was bright 
with all the col ors and emo tions^of jputh. . .The fair wide 
forehead w'as a t hrone spread bv tHe imaginatioi| for intel-)' 
lectJtEe clear dark eyes flashea with every paSsmg idea — 
IKe "tnougfits and the feelings spoke together. The^ sweet- 
ness of tne sinile softened, but relaxed not, the decision of 
the mouth. 

^ At trfst the countenance of his young companion was 
eloquent of the workings of the mind within. Surprise, 
increduKty, indignation, disdain, rapidly succeeded each 
other. Suddenly, by a strong effort, the listener seemed 
to repress his feelings, and force his thoughts within ; and 
it must have been a close observer who saw any thing 
beyond an air of quiet attention. Something might have 
been traced of scorn touched with sorrow, but even that 
carefully subdued. 

Mr. Delawarr finished his narrative by saying, " And 
now, Edward, is your time for action : you will dine with 
me today, and be mtroduced to Mr. Rainscourt as the future 
member for H ." 

Lorraine rose from his seat, and with that studiously 
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calm manner which strong emotion so often assumes, 
where the cool word masks the warm feeling, and simply 
and quietly declined the invitation. Nothing makes a 
person so irritable as the consciousness of wrong. 

" Just as vacillating as your brother," exclaimed Mr. 
Delawarr, pettishly. " What am I to understand by this 
silly refusal ? — what political romance may it please Mr. 
Lorraine to be now enacting ?" 

** One he learned from yourself, and one grounded on 
all your own previous life." 

" My dear Edward, a minister is but Jove, and Fate is 
mightier than he. I did not create circumstances, there- 
fore cannot control them ; and to what I cannot alter I 
must yield. I can excuse the impetuosity of youth, which 
imagines to will is to do : so a truce to fine sentiments- 
keep them for the hustings — look to realities, and dine 
today with me.- Every thing changes about us, and we 
must not be behindhand with the age." 

Here he was interrupted by Edward : 

" If I had not looked up to you, honored you, held you 
as the proof how all that is noble in theory could be made 
admirable in action, I could listen more patiently ; but can 
it be Mr. Delawarr whom I hear say that consistency is a 
prejudice, and conduct to be ruled by convenience ? Opin- 
ions may change with the circumstances on whicE tney 
were founded, but principles never. Either your whole 
past life has been a lie, or else your present conduct. The 
nigh and warm feelings of your youth, matured by the 
convictions of manhood — all that a whole life has held to 
be right — cannot, surely, in the experience of a few days, 
be utterly wrong. By your present change you declare 
during so many years I have been either a fool or a hypo- 
crite. By this abandonment of your old opinions, what 
security is there for the stability of your new ? False to 
your party — still falser to yourself — on what does your 
future rely ? Convenience is the only bond between you 
and your new friends — convenience, that most mutable of 
rules, varying with all the changes of passion or of inte* 
rest. Apostate to your creed, deserter from your party, 
traitor to yourself—again I say, look to your future. "Trin- 
ciple cannot support you — that you have pronounced to 
be but prejudice ; your talents — you have admitted their 
inadequacy to meci the times ; your character — you have 
turned upon yourself. Delawarr, shall the history of that 
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country, whose past has instructed, and whose future has . 
inspired — shall it have no higher name for you than the, 
slave and victim of expediency ? " 

The color that for a moment had stained the sallow f 
cheek of the hearer passed in an instant : brow and lip 
had been carefully moulded to a sneer — and a short, bitter 
laugh prefaced Mr. Delawarr's answer. " Truly, my dear 
Edward, this display of eloquence is quite needless ; We 
are aware of your capabilities. Do not be too exorbitant, 
but tell me, at once, what do you want besides the bo- 
rough ?" 

Lorraine had left the room. His feelings were infinitely 
bitter. Mr. Delawarr had been his political idol ; and of 
^1 excellencies we hate to lose those founded on the 
unagination. \ " A glory had vanished from the earth," as 

f lories can vanish only in youth. The good faith of Mr. 
)elawarr had made respectable in his eyes even the very 
poiiiis on which they differed. And now all human nature 
was' lowered in the conduct of one individual. None are 
so disinterested as the thoughtless and absorbed. Edward 
lost all consideration of himself, while dwelling on his 
brother's weakness and Mr. Delawarr's recantation. But 
— and we note this as a proof of a wellconstituted mind — 
though he almost doubted the existence of truth in this 
world, he never doubted its excellence. 

Mr. Delawarr, it must be confessed, took the matter 
much more coolly. Habits are the petrifactions of the 
feelings, and his habiti were those of business. A resolu* 
tion is never shaken by a conviction. He had wilfully 
blinded himself to the subtle spirit of selfaggrandisement 
which urged his conduct. He saw the need of instant 
action, and took refuge in that common resource of the 
destitute, a wellsounding phrase. At such an important 
crisis, he had no time to weigh nice scruples or fantastical 
definitions of honor. ^ Conscience always acts on the con- 
ciliatory system^ Mr. Delawarr was vexed at losing a 
young man of his talents ; but,i when vexation softens not 
to septiment, it hardens into anger. Besides, it was one 
oT^thcrge cases in which it is a personal satisfaction to be 
aogry. Muttering something to himself of " highflown 
notions and ingratitude," he sat down to answer a letter. 

Edward's horses were at the door : he hastily ordered 
his servant home, threw himself on his horse, and never 
drew bridle till he found himself on the wild but beautiful 

Vol. n.-^6 
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common of Barnes, which, at five, seems to have left Lon- 
don fifty miles behind. Notliing like a gallop on a beau- 
tiful Arabian in all desperate cases. If you have been 
refused bv an heiress, when a Jew has advanced ten thou- 
sand pounds on the speculation — if you have been jilted 
by a beauty, after dancing witli her for a week — if you 
have been thrown out by a petition to the House, after 
your election has cost your last acre — and then deliberate 
between a pistol and a galloj), I advise the latter. 

Lorraine had ridden off a large portion of his irritation, 
but not all his regret. lie threw the reins on the neck of the 
beautiful and panting creature, that liad sped on as if by 
some instinct of his will, and rode slowly over the solitary 
heath. He was in that mood of all others when the mind 
fastens most readily on some chance object for its train of 
thoughts, when strong internal excitement gladly vents 
itsclt on any outward impulse. He had unconsciously 
paused on a slight ascent, on whose side stood the remuns 
of a small but ancient well : its square walls were in riiins, 
and a few large but broken stones, some jagged and bare, 
others with little tufts of grass or a single yellow wild 
flower springing from them, — all spoke neglect and 
decay. The clear spring itself dripped over one fragment 
with a low murmur, whose monotony had all the sweet- 
ness of custom. The ear heard it, till it listened for the 
sound like a familiar thing. The well was filled with 
weeds, and the water wandered away, wasting its little 
current over too large a space, but still marked by a growth 
of brighter and fresner green. " And thus it is,*' thought 
Edward, " with all the works of men : whether for beauty 
or usefulness, how soon they perish ! One generation 
builds, that another may neglect, or destroy. We talk of 
the future — we look to it — we act for it. The future 
comes — ourselves are forgotten — our works are ruins." 

The sound of the bubbling water grew more distinct, 
as the ear became accustomed to its music : it reminded 
him of one very like it in Etheringhame Park. Both 
might have made the delight of either antiquary or poet 
It wanted nothing to complete the likeness but the fcrge 
old beach, under whose shadow he and his brother had 
passed so many mornings. 

But it was a bad time for the recollections of boyhood. 
Lorraine's life had hitherto been one of enjoyment: it 
was as if Fate had, in one day's disappointments, avenged 
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^^.afirenity of.^ears. His brother, whom he had loved 
with the excusijigj^ relying aflfection of a woman, had 
sacrificed His Tnteresl'and betrayed "his confidence^ in the 
indolent irresolution of selfishness ; the attachment of a life 
had been given up to avoid trouble. Then, the friend to 
whom he looked up^ — the model in whose steps he pro- 
posed to follow — whom he had admired with all die 
enthusiastic admiration of youth — this friend had degraded 
himself in his eyes forever, denied his opinions, falsified 
his principles, and in a few hours placed the future in 
direct opposition to all that the past had held high or 
honorable. It is hard, very hard, for the heart to part with;^ 
' at one struggle, those it has most loved and reverencedy^^ 
A mist rose to Lorraine's eyes, only to be dissipated by 
another gallop. 

Some twenty years after, it might be questioned whether 
he would have felt much. With regard to Lord Ethering- 
hame, Edward made no allowance for domestic necessities. 
I remember once reading a somewhat unnecessary volume, 
in which a gentleman (gingle, I am sure,) remonstrated on 
the exclusion of females from power. He might have 
spared himself the trouble ! Few women but have some 
Ipver, Jiusband, brother, or son, over whom they contrive 
to exert a very fair portion of authority, .'i, , '■ •• * -/>: k.k.* 

As to Mr. Delawarr, another twenty years v/ould have 
taught his youthful opponent that political opinions are, 
like most others, subject to change. A century or two 
ago, the best blood in the kingdom was spent in defence 
oi the right divine of kings — and it was called heroic con- 
duct ; now it is to be shed in defence of the rights of the 
people — and that is very heroic conduct too. I wonder 
what will be heroic conduct a century Jience. . Again : the 
Swiss guards of Louis XVI. were cut to jJieccs fighting 
under orders — every one talked of their bravery and their 
devotion ; the Swiss guards of Charles X. have done pre- 
cisely the same thing, and their own country talks of hang- 
ing the survivors. Ireland, last year, was to be a Priidise, 
if that peri, emancipation, was but sent there ; now it is a 
wretched, degraded, oppressed country, unless the Union 
be dissolved ! What ever will it be the year after ? So 
much for any certainty of right in this world ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" As our life is very short, bo it is very miaerable. ♦ » » ♦ 

'• How few men in the world are |)ros})crouB ! What an infinite number 
of slaves and beggars, of peraecuted and opj)rcs9C(l people, fill adl comers 
of the earth with groans, aud Heav(;n itself with weeping prayers and sad 
remembrances ! * * * * * 

" Our days are full of sorrow and anguisl^., dishonored and made unhapj-jr 
with many sina^ amazed with ft-nrs, full of cares, divided with cun- 

■ osities ana contradictory interests, made airy and im})ertinent with 
varieties, abused by ignorance and prodif^ious errors, mode ridiculous 
with a thousand weaknesses, worn awt.y with labors, lailen with diseaseB, 
daily vexed with dangers and temptations, aijd in love \viih misery.H. 

JEBEMY TaTLOB. 



Justice has never been done to the merits of a wet day in 
summer — one of tliose days of wind and rain which fills the 
air with fragrance, for every fullblown flower has its sweet 
life fairly crushed out ; when there is a good excuse for a 
fire — a fire being one of those luxuries lor which, in Eng- 
land, we always expect a reason ; when it is cold enou^ 
to make warmth pleasant, yet without freezing one side 
while the other is burning. It was just such a day as this 
when Lorraine went to take a farewell dinner with Mr. Mor- 
land. Alternate showers of raindrops or rosel eaves had 
been blown in gusts against the windows all the morning; 
but now the curtains were drawn, a warm red blaze came 
from the bright fire, and a softer and clearer light from 
the lamp, whose pure pale transparency is so prettily and 
fancifully compared by an American writer,* to a gigantic 
pearl illuminated. A mahogany table, like a dark mirror, 
was drawn close to the fire — Mr. Morland had an oldfash- 
ioned predilection for its polished surface ; on it stood 
three or four rich cut glass decanters, " breathing of the 
sweet South," and a dark slender bottle, common enough 
in shape, but round which lingered the fragrance of bur- 
gundy. Two large armchairs were drawn on each side 
3ie fire place, in which sat Mr. Morland and his guests ^ 

♦ Neale. 
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Mr, Morland, — " After all, I do not so much reffret the 
delay this occasions in your entrance into public life — you 
are still too young. 

Edward Lorraine, — " Are you not now speaking rather 
after the fashion of common prejudice ? I am young, 
it is true ; but I have outlived the pleasures of youth. 

Mr, Morland, — " But not its feelings. You are still 
credulous of good — still enthusiastic of impossibilities ; 
you believe that the world may be set right — nay, that 
you are one of those predestined to assist in so doing.'* 

Edward Lorraine, — " I Mdll not deny that I do think 
there is great room for improvement, and that very likely 
I am deceived in my own selfestimate — a common mis- 
take, even with the most experienced ; still, I am not pre- 
pared to admit that a cause can be injured by the devotion 
and industry given to it by even the humblest individual." 

Mr, Morland. — " I was thinking more of yourself. 
Have you not felt Mr. Delawarr's conduct very severely." 

Edward Lorraine. — " I have : I put my own personal 
interests quite out of the question ; but I cannot forgive 
a man that I so respected and admired, for being the one 
to show me that my respect and my admiration were given 
to an acted part — not the real character." 

Mr, Morland, — "Your own are my best arguments. 
Truly, you seem well prepared for disappointment, the 
falsehood, which will meet you at every turn of your 
future career. Mr. Delawarr has taken a step imperative 
to his own interests, and for which most convincing rea- 
sons may be assigned. I never knew any debatable point 
not maintained on both sides by imanswerable arguments ; 
and yet you are angry that he has not thrown every 
advantage aside to enact your heau ideal of patriotic 
excellence." 

Edward Lorraine. — " At this rate, then, your own 
interests only are to describe your circle of action ?" 

Mr, Morland, — "Not exactly; they must be a little 
rounded at the extremities, where they come in contact 
with those of others." 

Edward Lorraine. — " Then you would have had me 
act in direct opposition to all I nave been accustomed to 
regard as good and admirable, and accepted Mr. Dela^ 
warr's offers ? 

Mr, Morland, — " Not exactly ; the young man who acts 

6* 
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in early life contrary to his feelings, will, in after yearsr 
^ act contrary to his principles of rightJ I only wish yon 
to draw from it a moral instability — to see the necessity, 
if you mean to carry your theories into action, of arming 
yourself with indifference of ex])erience." 

Edward Lorraine, — "We should, then, never act if 
we were so indilferent to the result.'' 

Mr, Morland, — " And all the better for yourself if you 
never enter the gladiatorial arena of public life : you will 
sacrifice time, health, and talents ; you will be paragraphed 
— probably pelted ; you will die of an inflammation, or a 
consumption ; and leave it a debatable point to historians, 
what was the extent of the injury you did your country." 
Edward Lorraine, — " Nothing is so fortunate for man- 
kind as its diversity of opinion : if we all thought alike— 
with you, for an example — there would at once be an end 
to all mutual assistance and improvement." 

Mr, Morland. — " Do not be alarmed ; there arc plenty 
of restless spirits who will always be happy to take upon 
v__them all the aflairs of the world.? Atlas was only an 
ingenious allegory." 

Edward Lorraine, — " This infinite variety in men's 
minds — the inate superiority of some, the equally inate 
inferiority of others — has always seemed to me the great 
argument against the system of universal equality. There 
is no natural Agrarian law. Distinctions, from that uni- 
versally admitted claim of a child to the acquisitions of a 
parent, become hereditary ; they must first have been 
I>ersonal." 

Mr. Morland, — " Of all the vain theories that philo- 
sophers ever set afloat is that of equality — especially 
mental. One man spends years in thoughtful study, and 
Columbus sets forth and discovers America ; another man 
passes the same period, and then the learned doctor sends 
an elaborate essay to a society, stating that the last ten 
jrears of his life have been devoted to a laborious compar- 
ison of geese and turkies, which has produced in his mind 
the conviction that the goose is a calumniated bird, the 
turkey being infinitely more stupid."* 

Edward Lorraine. — " A complete caricature on or- 
nithological research; but do you know, I have often 
thought the pursuits of science the most satisfactory of 

* Foreign Literary Qazette. 
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all to the pursuer. The scientific man is better able to 
me"asure his progress than the literary man, and is less 
liable to the fluctuations of opinion." 

Mr* Morland. — *' Generally speaking, though they are 
even a mor6 irritable race. The subject on which we 
centre our whole attention acquires an undue importance. 
Devotion to one single object necessarily narrows the 
mind. The indifference of others is matter of angry sur- 

Erise; and the benefactor of mankind would often fain 
ecome its tyrant. We are violent in proportion to our 
selfexaggeration." 

Edward Lorraine. — " After all, philosophy consists in 
making allowances, and they, by the by, are made from 
affection and feeling, never from reason." 

Mr, Morland, — " As if we exercised our reason on our 
own account" 

Edward Lorraine. — " Oh, yes, a little sometimes when 
too late." 

Mr. Morland. — " The phrases ' literary seclusion' — 
* the charms of books and solitude' — what poetical licenses 
they arc ! The fine arts, like Mother Carey's chickens, 
appear in stormy weather. Look, for example, at the 
artists of Italy's most gifted epoch — they kept a sword by 
their pallet, painted in light armour, and dressed their own 
dinners lest they should be poisoned." 

Edward Lorraine. — " At present we avoid warfare — 
' the good swords rust ;' but we are not more peaceably 
disposed than our ancestors — look at the gauntlet to be 
run by a successful author. Ingenuity is racked for abuse, 
and language for its expression : every body takes his 
success as personal affront. I think the late invention 
of steel pens quite characteristic of the age. 

Mr. Morland. — " I am most entertained at the egotism 
of our modern school, of periodical literature especially. 
Now, egotism may be divided into two classes ; that of 
our feenngs, which may come home to some one or other 
of its readers,, as all feelings are general ; and that of 
action, which cannot interest, as actions are not general, 
but individual. One editor politely informs his readers 
how much he eats, another how much he drinks, a third is 
eloquent on the merits of his cofllee ; and here is a little 
penny publication, whose conductor occupies two pages 
out of four, in stating that he dips a pearl pen into a silver 
inkstand, and writes in a satin dressmg gown." 
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Edvxird Lorraine. — " Blackwood laid the jfirst founda- 
tions of the eatipff and drinking school. The novelty of 
the plan could only be equalled by the humor of the exe- 
cution. But in literature people ought not to be allowed 
to follow a fashion, i A new idea is no sooner started, now- 
a-days, than it is run even to death. I think the good old 
Elizabethan plan of monopolies should be revived in favor 
of literature. An eminent author, in our time, is a species, 
of mental Alexander ; he erects a vast empire, out of wKich 
fifty small powers parcel little kingdoms and minor piinci- 
palities." 

Mr, Morland, — " Your notion of an author's property 
in his own works is similar in spirit to the old French 
marquise in Marmontel, who prefers a husband to a lover, 
because ' I could then go with my contract in hand and 
give un bon sovfflet to any one wno endeavored to take 
him from me.' " 

Edward Lorraine, — " How full of wit, point, and, what 
is best expressed by a phrase of their own, such exquisite 
tournure, some of fiie short French stories possess ! Hook 
is, I think, the only English author who possesses their 
analysis of action — that bird's eye view of motive, and the 
neat keen style whose every second sentence is an epigram: 
he is Rochefoucault illustrated ; and he unites, too, with 
his vein of satire, the more creative powers, the deeper 
tones of feeling, that mark oiur English writers." 

Mr. Morland. — " 1 give him credit for one very original 
merit. Do vou remember Charles Summerford's letter in 
Maxwell ? — ^it is the only loveletter I ever read without 
thinking it absurd. It is equally passionate and natural" 

Edward Lorraine. — •' What is the reason that in 
repeating the expressions of lovers they always seem 
exaggerated, though, perhaps, we have used the same 
expressions ourselves ? — surely memory ought to recall 
their truth." 

Mr. Morland. — " And so it would, if those expressions 
were still used to or by ourselves. They only appear to 
be exaggerated fi-om being put in the third person. It is 
curious how much people take for granted in these affairs 
of the heart." 

Edward Lorraine. — ^' Nothing, in matters of sentiment, 
seems too difficult for credit." 

Mr. Morland. — ^" We easily believe in the feelings our- 
selves inspire ; but, instead of a reason I will tell you a 
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story. I had a housekeeper who had two lovers — one the 
favored, to whom she was engaged. After a while she 
learnt he had a wife and two children at Paisley ; this led 
to a dismissal. She went into hysterics, and spoilt my 
soup for a week, at the end of which she consoled herself 
with the other. Just as she was on the point of marriage, 
it came out that the wife and two children was an inven- 
tion of the intended, to drive his more successful rival 
from the field. She made excellent gra\'ies, and, as I took 
an interest in her fate, I renibhstrat^f on the folly of mar- 
rying a man who had acted so basely — ' But you see, sir — 
if you please — it was all for love of me,' — and she actually 
did marry him." - 

Edward Lorraine. — "I am thoroughly, convinced ^i},^: iwo. 
little extyayagance ra.ther recSfiimends a lover to his mis- ^ 
tress. All wom en are naturally romantic. Perhaps the 
even_tenor of Iheir lives makes them peculiarly enjoy 
excitement. Oqc unaccountable action would do more 
for you than all the flattery that the court of Louis the . 
Fourteenth ever embodied in a phrase.'\ ^ 

Mr. Morland, — " You are theoretic, my young friend ; 
rely upon it that no general rule ever held good in love." 

Edward Lorraine, — J* No general rule ever held good 
in any thin^ ) Imagination is to love what gas is to the 
balloon — that which raises, it.from earth." ■ 

^ Mr, Morland. — " And we know the usual fate of such 
aerial adventures — a fall to earth, which, if it docs not unfit 
us, at least disinclines us from any more such * skiey enter- 
prises.' And what, after all, are our greatest efforts in life 
out ascents in a balloon ? — and then descents, which either 
leave us in the dust — a ludicrous spectacle to the bystander ; 
or else, by good luck, we have broken a limb, and the 
accident becomes terrible, so that jve arc pitied, instead 
of laughed at. Not much difference l)et ween the two." 
^Edward LorraTwe.-^^TsThere nothing in being loved — 
nothing in being admired — nothin g in those benefits which 
^^ individual may confer oh his whole race ?" 
'' jRfr. Morland. — " Love is followed by disappointment, 
admiration by mortification, and obligation by ingratitude." 
"-•^Edward Lorraine. — " What, then, are those watchwords 
of the heart — patriotism and philanthropy — mere sounds 
signifying nothing?" 

Mr Jmyrland. — " Just so, when reduced to practice. I 
do not say, with Sir Robert Walpole, that every man has 
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his price; but I do say that every man has hia.motLiL4;^ 
One man wants money, the next power, the third tidtf V 
a fourtli desires place for its distinction, a fifth for its infli- 
once ; a sixth desires popular applause ; a seventh piqnM 
himself upon his eloquence, and will display it ; an eighAI 
upon his judgment, to w^hich he will have you defer; i ' 
nnitli is governed by his wife ; a tenth adopts the opinions '_ 
of his club ; tlie eleventh those of a favorite author ; 4e ,^ 
twelfth acts upon some old prejudice which he callsapnih j 
ciple. There are a round dozen of motives for you. Now, s 
you do not call any of these patriotism ?" 

Edward Lorraine, — " One would think you were a : 
believer in the old classical fable of the golden, the silver, } 
the brazen, and the iron ages ; and that we were living in ; 
the harsh and heavy days of the last" 

Mr, Marian d, — "I believe one half, ' i|[faich is quite | 
enough to believe of any thing. I deny that the silver and !j 
golden ages ever existed ; but allow the actual existence | 
of tlie brass and the iron." 

Edward Lorraine. — "I desire to be loved — passionate- J 

ly, entirely, and lastingly loved. I desire ii^ct^ye, high, and T 

^honorable distinction^ If I thought as you think, I shouKT " 

' at once enter La Trappe ; or, like the Caliph Vathek, 

build a palace for the five senses." i 

Mr, morland. — " And find discontent and wearinesajp^ I 




k /*<^^«acrince to that terriule"necessity which men call Destmy. 

■ y . One by one your generous beliefs will sharpen into incredu- 

' / • lity — your warm feelings turn to poison, or to a void; their 

. , . .^ ^ empire divided between bitterness and exhaustion. Where 

^^is the good you exalted ? — a scoff even to yourself; where 

.v^.~ /'^ ' is the love that you trusted ? — like the reed on which yon 

. ., J.'^ leant, it has entered into your side, and even if the wound 

; . cease to bleed, it is only because it has hardened into a 

scar ; where is the praise you desired ? — gone to another, 

or if still yours, you know its emptiness and its falsehood. 

You loathe otiiers ; but you look within yourself, and sec 

their counterpart. All do not think this, because many do 

not think at all ; but all feel it, though they do not analyse 

-their feelings." 

It was now late : slowly, and somewhat sadly, Edward 
rose, and bade his friend good night — he said it somewhat 
more affectionately than usual. He knew him to be an old 
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and a disappointed man, and he deemed rightly, that to 
argiie with such a mood was to pain, not to comTnce. 
Yet, as he rode home, more than once the reins dropped 
on his horse's neck, and he thought mournfully, *' are such 
things sooth ?" I know not. I own I think they are. I 
have this very moment laid down the most eloquent, the 
most beautiful avowal of belief in a happier and better 
doctrine. Let me quote the very words. 

" No : man must either believe in the perfectibility of 
his species, or virtue and the love of others are but a heated 
and objectless enthusiasm. * * * To the man who 
finds it possible to entertain this hope, how different an 
aspect the world wears ! Casting his glance forward, how 
wondrous a Jight rests upon the future! the farther he 
extends his vision, the brighter the light. Animated by a 
hope more sublime than wishes bounded to eaxth ever 
Before inspired', he feels armed with the courage to oppose 
slrtTounding prejudice, and the warfare of hostile customs. 
No sectarian advantage, no petty benefit, is before him ; 
he sees but the regeneration of mankind. It is with this 
object that he links his ambition — that he unites his efforts 
and his name ! From the disease, and the famine, and 
the toil around, his spirit bursts into prophecy, and dwells 
amongfuture^ages ; even" tf in error, lie luxuriates through 
nfe Tn the largest benevolence, and dies — if a visionary — 
^ ihp- yisi pnary of the grandest dream."* <i. . 
^T3as ! I do not — I cannot think with the writer. My 
own experience — my whole observation forbid it. The 
worst sufferings of human nature are those which no law 
can reach — no form of government control. What code 
can soothe the burning pain of disease, or rouse its 
languor ? What code can alleviate the bitterness of death, 
dry the tears of the mourner, and force the grave to give 
up the loved and the lost? What form of laws can con- 
trol the affections, those ^usy ministers of sorrow ? Can 
they console them when unrequited — alter them when 
misplaced— -or recall them when departed for over ? Alas ! 
they are of no avail. Can the law blunt the cutting edge 
of ridicule, or soften the bitter words of unkindness ? Can 
the law give us grace, wit, beauty, or prevent our feeling 
their want, or envying their more fortunate possessors! 

* Ccmveiaationi with an AmbitiouB Student in in health. New Monthly 
Magam'ne. 
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All the law can do is to give us hard bread, which we 
must earn with our toil, and then steep with our tears. Yet 
more, the law can guard our life — life ! that possession 
wliich, of all others, man values the least; but it can give 
nothing that endears, or exalts it — nothing that confers on 
it either a value or a charm. The first records of our 
young world were those of tears and blood ; its last re- 
cords \W11 be those of tears and blood also. I hear of the 
progress of civilization, and I marvel how it can be called 
happiness. We discovered America, and that word is now 
synonymous with a brave, enlightened, and free nation; 
but to make way for that prosperity, a whole people have 
perishetl from tlic face of the eartli. Our ships have gone 
through the silent seas, and a new continent rose before 
their prows in fertility and beauty. We have emptied on 
it our prisons — and the untrodden wood echoes to the oath 
and the axe of the convict. 

Or, to come home again. The wealth of the world, its 
power, its intelligence, pours into London. W^c have the 
enjoyments of riches and of mind — our sciences and fine 
arts take every day some "step to perfection ; but none of 
these are happiness. W^ealth, that mighty source of heart- 
burnings, who shall distribute it ? To take from industry 
is to give a premium to idleness. And yet how hard, that 
one man should possess millions, while to another a penny 
is a welcome gift ! How are we to help this ? " Is it my 
fault," the rich man may say, " that I, or my father, or my 
grandfather, have been more prudent or more fortunate 
than you or yours ? If you take that which is mine today, 
where is your security but that another may take it from 
you again tomorrow?" And yet poverty — how bitter it 
is ! first its disgrace, and then its want. 1 never, even in 
an advertisement praying for that charity which is too 
often denied, read the words "-who have known better 
days," without a sympathy even to pain. And yet what 
statute can guard agamst extravagance, improvidence, or 
idleness ? And even this property — the hinge on which 
all our social institutions turn ; for whose sake we both 
make and break laws — does that give happiness? Ask 
the sick, the sad, or the (Tying, though their home be the 
palace, and their clothing the purple. ■ . 

Then we have intellectual enjoyments, the works of 
ffenius, those of the fine arts. There was Mr. Canning, 
the eloquent and the patriotic, died, not three years ago, 
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fevered mind and a womout body — ^worn out by the 
\ the obstacle, the vain excitement, the exhausting 
tion. Grenius — ^was Byron, whose life was divided 
'een disappointment and resentment, was he happy t 
it is Genius but an altar richly wrought in fine ffold) 
placed in the most sacred and glorious part of the 
j\e temple ? but there the living victim is offered in 
ifice, and the wreath of flowers left to wither. The fine 

they which add so much to the adornment of their 
— it is a sad page in life in which their annals are 
ten. How few among the statutes which stand in 
e and power, till they seem the incarnation of the 
ler part of our nature — how few among the pictures 
3h shed their dreamlike beauty on our walls — ^now few 
fiese but are the fruit of lives passed in toil, in want, 
he heartburning of hope, whose fulfilment comes 

and of cares that eat away the very soul ! Look at 
many diseases to which skill is of no avail — ^look at 
many crimes, and crimes committed, too, by the edn- 
d, who have been trained from their youth upwards in 
1. Or look only within your own heart, and see there the 
Q of every sin and every sorrow ; — and then tell me of 
perfectibility or the happiness of humanity. In another 
Id " the wicked may cease from troubling, and the 
ry be at rest ; " but not in a world like ours — the weak, 
erring, and the fallen. We forget we are living under 
rse ; and. who can recall that curse save the God who 
lounced it? 
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CHAPTER X. 



" Ah. whence yon glare 

That fires the arch of Heaven? — that dark red smoke 

Blotting the silver moon?" 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

V And what were earth and stars, 
If to the human mind's imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy?" — Shelley. 



There is somethingsublime in being out of humor with 
the whole world. /TDiscontent against an individuar is 
called anger ; that against the many, misanthropy. ^ There 
is a great deal of poetry in an epithet. Lorraine indulgeS 
in the latter mood of mind for a week. His brother caned 
— ^he was denied : a first conciliating note from Mr. Dela- 
warr was unanswered — the second met a cold but bitter 
reply. Both grew angry, and public dispute ended in 
private dissension. 

It is a curious fact,. how violent people get upon poli- 
tical questions, particularly if they are such as do not con- 
cern them. A sedatelooking gentleman, who lives in 
Finsbury Square, perhaps, and whose money is in the funds, 
raves about the corn laws : another in a black coat, forgets 
to make his Sunday sermon, in the composition of a speech 
at a meeting for the abolition of West India Slavery. But 
from the affairs of our next door neighbor, to those of 
f church and state, we take an intense interest in those of 

'v« others. S , when he came from Brussels, at the time 

of the revolution, was asked what it was like. " Like ?" 

said he, " why, like a vestry meeting." We talk of vani- 

■ ty, discontent, patriotism ; but the real first cause of the 

■; passion for politics is the love of talking, inherent in 

\ masculine nature. 

In. the mean time, Edward found that love and politics 
had been adverse influences on his destiny. His brother's 
most unlooked for marriage altered all his prospects as 
regarded his succession to the Etheringhame title and 
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estates : his difference with Mr. Delawarr closed the prin- 
cipal avenue of his political career. His future path in 
liw must be cleared by himself. 

The enerffy with which he set about the task showed 
he was equal to it. He had inherited a handsome pro- 
perty from his mother. True, he had been extravagant, 
but not irretrievably so. He looked into his afiairs. Two 
years of resolute economy, and his property was free. In 
two years there would be a general election. Two years 
of travel and study would equally benefit his fortune 
and his mind ; both would be strengthened to meet the 
demands of public life. 

There are epochs of change in every one's career ; and 
it is in meeting these changes that a man shows his ener- 
gies. Lorraine's plan was promptly laid down, and its 
execution was as prompt as its design. His af^rs were 
investigated with that resolute industry which so soon 
finishes the business it begins. The sale of part ot his 
property cleared the rest. A large portion of nis income 
was put aside to accumulate. Horses, pictures, wines, 
bijouterie^ German meeTschaum, and Turkish hookahs, 
were alike brought to the hammer. His solicitor remon- 
strated on the loss in such a sale. 

" Do n't you see," replied his client, laughing, " I am 
selling my nabits with them ?" 

Satisfied with the present, full of anticipation for the 
future, Edward took his seat on the mail — the best con- 
veyance in the world for cood spirits. It was a brisht 
clear ni^ht, with a fresh ana buoyant wind. Alas ! for the 
safety of two respectable linen drapers, and the partner of 
a mat teA house, inside — for Lorraine drove the first forty 
miles. 

" What ajpity he should be a gentleman — ^such a waste !" 
observed the coachman, when he resigned the reins. ^ 
- Spain was the country he had decided upon visiting — 
Spain, as a poet regulany begins, 

^ Land of the vine and the olire.'* 

It is carious how much of its romantic character a 
country owes to strangers; perhaps because they know 
least about it. Edward's motive for visiting it was, siinplyf 
that he had never been there before. *j Leaving vinest olives, 
die white walls of Cadiz, and the dark eyes of its ladies. 
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to be recorded in his diary, if he kept one, he travelled 
perfectly alone — Bometimes on foot, sometimes on horse- 
back — through a considerable part of the country border- 
ing on the sea coast ; when, finding the residence of a 
Spanish nobleman, to whom he had letters of introduction, 
marked on his route, he paused at a little Tillag^e to make 
inquiry of his way. 

The Tillage was pretty enough for a scene in m play. It 
was literally hidden in a grove, or thicket rather, of orange 
trees, at that most beautiful season of their year, when 
one branch is bowed down with its weight of golden fhdt 
— on another the orange is still of a bright ffreen ; while 
the more shaded boughs are yet in the first luxuriance of 
their pecuharly odoriferous and delicate flowers — perhaps 
one of the soAest and most beautiful whites in nature. 
There were but a few cottages, each of them covered with 
a luxuriant vine, whose glossy verdure reflected back every 
ray of the setting sun. 

It was a saint's day, and the peasants were all out of 
doors. There were two or three groups of dancers,, and 
the rest were gathered in a ring round them, or scattered 
on the grass beneath a few large old chestnut trees, that 
must have seen many such generations. The peasants 
themselves were, as a painter would have said, excellent 
accessories to the scene : the women were, many of them, 
pretty ;^ and their profuse ^black hair, bound up with that 
"fitifipiicity which is the peirfection of good taste. 

Uniformity in costume is very picturesque* To name 
a familiar instance : — how well a family of sisters dressed 
alike always looks K Each separate individual may be bad ; 
still, as a whole, the eflect is creditable. We do not seem 
suflicicntly aware of the beauty of uniformity, or else it is 
interfered with by our personal vanity. The truth is, that 
general taste is always good ; because, before it becomes 
general, it has been compared and corrected : but as for 
individual taste, the less we have of it the better. 

The arrival of a stranger produced the eflect it always 
does where such an occurrence is rare. Novelty b pleas- 
ure, and pleasure puts people into a good humor. All 
were ready to crowd round with some httle offer of assist- 
ance ; and when it was discovered that he spoke Span^, 
their delight knew no bounds 

People take a traveller's understanding their language 
as a personal compUmeotc £dward» b^ides^ was very 
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handsome — a letter of recommendation all the world over; 
and he possessed that fascination of manner, the secret inf 
whose fairy gift is ready adaptation oFitsielf to others. 

Both himself and his norse fared exceedingly well. One 
gave him green figs, another oranges: the grapes were 
yet scarcely ripe ; but a little boy, wno seemed just to have 
stepped out of a picture by Murillo, climbed the roof of 
his father's cottage, and brought from the southern side a 
sunnylooking bunch, which would not have disgraced 
Aladdin^s garden of rubies. 

Hosp itauty is the virtue of an uncivilized state, because 
it is then a useful one. It is a wise moral 4ispensation, 
that those virtues are most prevalent which are most, 
wanted. A man asks another to dine with him in London, 
and spends on the said dinner just twice as much as he 
can afford ; while the odds are, that his visiter will be 
discontented with the reception, envious of his host, and 
console himself next day by abusing entertainer and enter- 
tainment. A man wanders through a desert — ^is half 
starved — falls in with an Aarb tent, whose owner gives 
him some goat's milk and dates — he comes home, and 
raves about the hospitality of the desert. The difference 
is this : in the one case the dinner was needed, and in the 
other it was not. We must want a thing before we can 
value it. Hospitality is, therefore, the virtue of uncivilized, 
as benevolence should be that of civilized, life. 

The crowd which had surrounded the traveller gradually 
dispersed, and Lorraine was left almost alone with a very 
finelooking old man, whose free gait bespoke a life of 
active exertion ; and a deep scar on one cheek, evidently 
a sabre wound, indicated that it had been of a military 
nature. 

Edward's attention was at first rivetted on two dancers 
engaged in their graceful national dance, the bolero. What 
a blessing to a people is a climate that encourages out of 
door amusement ! The man was dressed in a brown jacket, 
without a collar, arid a crimson sash ; a small cloak, ma- 
naged with the grace of custom, hung on one shoulder, 
and on his feet he wore the hempen sandals ; and perhaps, 
from its classic association, a sandal is good, as far as pic- 
torial effect is concerned. With a prolusion of coal black 
hair, a very dark skin, and a bold but fine outline of feature, 
the youth was a good specimen of the Spanish peasant. 

But his companion was beautifuL A rich, flushed color 
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ItLTge black eyes — ^teeth that shone from their briffiairt 

whiteness-^a slender shape — and most minute feet, in such 
little shoes of Cordova leather — a silver chain round her 
neck, to which hung a medal of the Madonna— ra dark 
brown boddice and short skirt, relieved by a lacing of 
scarlet riband — ^long black hair, bound in one large plait 
round the head, and fastened by a silver bodkin. Such 
were the picturesque couple who were now performing 
the evolutions of their dramatic dance, with that exquisite 
ear for time which makes the gracefulness of dancing. 

At the conclusion, Edward turned to his companion, 
with some remark on the beauty and air of happiness dkat 
pervaded the scene. '* Your lovely little valley looks as 
if even a rough wind had never disturbed its tranquillity.** 

"And yet I remember when for every cottage there 
stood a smoking heap of ashes ; and that little stream" — 
pointing to a bright brook that ran, touched with the 
ungering daylight, like a line of amber — " that little stream 
ran red as the blood which colored it. Look at the trees, 
8enhor — they '11 witness to the truth of what I am saying." 

Lorraine looked, and saw, in spite of the luxuriant 
foliage, indelible marks of the ravages of fire. The trunks 
were scorched, and the bark destroyed, in many places ; 
and here and there stood leafless branches, black and 
charred; — one immense but lifeless bough was directly 
over their heads. 

** Quiet as our valley seems now," said the once fierce 
Guerilla, "I can remember being lighted home by the 
blaze of our whole village. It was midnight when I came 
down the hill ; yet, by the firelight, I could see every tree 
for miles round. I could even distinguish the faces of the 
officers, who, at the head of the French troopers, were 
across the plain yonder. It had been well for tliem if the 
light had not been quite so strong." 

" Your friends — your relatives — had you any ? " asked 
his hearer, hesitatingly. 

" Two orphan children ; Minora — she that has just been 
dancing — and her brother. She was then but a little 
creature, yet so thoughtful, it was as if her dead mother 
watched and helped her. I never feared to leave Pedro, 
then a baby, with her. I came home, and saw my cottage, 
perhaps from being fired the last, burning the brightest of 
all. Well, the Virgin does work miracles for her servants. 
I ran down the steep, shouting my children's names from 
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sheer misery — ^when I heard a low, little sweet voice 
whisper, 'Father,' I saw my pretty Minora, and her 
brother holding her hand, both frightened out of their 
senses, but safe and weU. At the first alarm they had run 
out, and found safety in an old hollow oak tree, which 
they had, in play, called their house. They little thought 
what a home it would be to them. From that hour I took 
my knife and my musket. Six months afterwards there 
was not a Frenchman in the province." 

" What did you do with the children ?" 

" Ah, Senhor, there 's a secret Why, in the wood you 
will have to pass tonight there 's a cave — muleteers will 
sometimes bring across the line more than custom house 
officers think of — and that cave was a safe hidingplace. 
WeU the good turn it did in concealing those children 
may balance its other accounts. I took them there — stole 
to them with provisions whenever I could : they never 
lived half so well before. You see my Minora's eyes are 
pretty bright ; but for half a year they never saw sunshine.'* 

It was much later than Edward had supposed ; but still 
the extreme beauty of the evening induced him to pursue 
his journey. He mounted again, and departed, with a 
thousand ^ood wishes and directions as to the right path. 
He ojffered no- reward for the kindly treatment he had 
received ; but the two children, whose hearts he had won 
by a little notice, and who now, with all the earnest grati« 
tude of childhood, insisted on showing the best path 
through the grove — the children came back, radiant with 
surprise and pleasure at the parting gift; of the English 
traveller. 

It is worth while to travel, if it be only to enjoy the 
excitement of some entirely new species of natural beauty. 
Late as it was, Edward reined up his horse to gaze around 
him. TTie plain where he was riding was one immense 
thicket of the gum cistus, whose frail white leaves, just 
veined with the faintest pink, fell in showers at the least 
movement of the passerby. What a prodigality of blos- 
som ! — for the gum cistus, born and withered in an hour, 
is the most ephemeral of flowers. Behind was a range of 
mountains, composed mostly of huge masses of granite ; 
and the small sparkles on its surface glittered in the moon, 
which shone directly against them. Before him was a 
dense shade — the wood through which he had to pass ; 
and over all was a sky so clear, as to be rather light than 
color. 
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The thickets gradually ^ve way to an open space, 
where the soft grass seemed unusually fragrant, perhaps 
from the quantity of thyme that grew among it. Soon a 
few gigantic trees, of the fir and cork kind, stood forth, 
like the advanced guard of an army; and Edward was 
presently in the lone and shadowy depths of the woods: 
the dark recesses, only visible when a withered tree let 
the moonlight through its leafless branches, or the white 
stem of a cork tree, from which the bark had been stripped, 
contrasted the sombre trunks around. A young man with 
much less of poetry in his temperament than Lorraine 
possessed, would have felt all the romance of his nature 
rise in such a solitude. 

But whatever romantic fantasies the traveller might have 
felt disposed to indulge, his visions were all disturbed by 
realities. A cry, as if of sudden terror, rose upon the air. 
Edward listened attentively, and fancied he discerned the 
plunging of horses. Without hesitation he rode to the 
spot, and distinctly heard a voice, apparently in tones of 
entreaty and lament. 

A sudden turn in the road brought him to the objects of 
his search. Two mules stood by a tree, at whose K)ot lay 
a man, either dead or insensible : and kneeling beside was 
a young cavalier, muffled in a large riding cloak. To 
dismount and offer his assistance was the work of a 
moment. Fear seemed almost to have deprived the 
kneeling youth of articulation : he muttered, rather than 
spoke, " that his servant was dying," and seemed to 
abandon himself to all the helplessness of despair. 

Edward saw at once that the man had only fainted : he 
raised his head, loosed his collar, and from his spirit flask 
bathed his temples, and succeeded in pouring a few drops 
down his throat The patient revived, opened his eyes, 
but evidently knew no one, and again sank back, if not 
quite insensible, quite helpless, 

" My God ! what shall I do ?" exclaimed his young com- 
rade, wringing his hands. ' 

Bestowing a true English ejaculation on what he deno- 
minated a want of presence of* mind in foreigners, — " Do ! 
why, lead the mules to the nearest place of habitation, and 
I will endeavor to support your servant on my horse — he 
is both strong and quiet." 

Silently but eagerly the stranger went to the horse's 
head, while Edward raised his companion to the saddle. 
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" I wiU lead the mules," said the cavalier : " but where 
shall we go ? Hare you trayelled any distance ?" 

" No. They told me at yonder viUage that Don Henri- 
quez de los Zeridos' was the only habitation near. I am 
an English traveller, and am going there with a letter of 
introduction. Will you accompany me ?" 

" I live there," said the stranger, hastily turning the 
mules in that direction. 

Saving one or twp inquiries, or a confused expression 
of thanks, the young guide pursued his way in silence, till 
they came to a gateway, which he opened, and, approach- 
ing a large but desolate looking house, sought to attract the 
attention of its inmates by throwing up pebbles at a window 
where a dim light was to be seen. 

Alter a few moments' pause, a head was put out of the 
lattice, and the querulous tones of an old woman inquired 
the meaning of such an intrusion. 

^'It is me, Xarifa. Pedro has been taken ill. Do not 
disturb Donna Margaretta. A stranger waits with me in 
the yard." 

Ajiother short delay followed. At last the door was 
opened. Edward carried the unfortunate Pedro into a 
liurge hall, where stood an elderly female servant, and a 
neffro evidently only half awake. His companion turned 
to Mm, and, for the first time, die lamplight showed a faee 
of the most perfect beauty. For a moment she stood 
irresolute, and then said, coldly and calmly, **This is Don 
Henriques'9 housei and I am his daught^r^" 
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CHAPTER XI. 



" Her silent face is laintly pale, . 
And sadness shades it like a veil ; 
A consecrated nun she seems, 
Whose waking thoughts are deep as dreamt.*' 

WXLMK. 

*< But the delicate chain 
Of thought once tangled, never cleared ag^in." 

Moos*. 



Courtesy and curiosity are very often at TBriance. With a 
hurried apology, Lorraine had been shown into a larger 
gloomylooking apartment, where he was left to his own 
thoughts and a small lamp. The moon, now at its full, 
shone directly into the room, shedding a sad and softened 
light, which somewhat concealed the ravages of time, or 
what seemed the work of that even worse spoiler — man. 
The floor had been paved with alternate squares of diflfer* 
ent colored marbles ; it had been dilapidated in many 
places, and the vacancies filled with commoii stone. The 
-panels of the wall were of various and beautiful woods 
inlaid in fanciful patterns, while the cornices and divisions 
were of marble carved exquisitely, and the ceiling had 
been painted to resemble a summer sky. There was now 
scarcely a space uninjured: the cornices were broken 
away; the panels had initial letters and uncouth faces 
rudely cut upon them ; and on one side there was a num- 
ber of small round holes, such as would be produced by a 
shower of shot, and a few larger ones that indicated bullets. 
The roof was smoked and scorched ; and two pictures 
hung at one end, or rather their frames — for a black and 
smouldered canvass showed that the fire had destroyed the 
work of the painter. 

StiU, there were signs of human habitation, and some of 
female ingenuity. At the upper window, a fine old vine 
had been carefully trained both inside and out, till it served 
the purpose of a curtain. Near it was a highbacked chair, 
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covered with embroidered sUk, whose rich bright colors 
showed it had but lately lefl the skilful hand of its worker. 
The floor beneath was spread with matting of the fragrant 
grass of the country : beside stood a small table of inlaid 
wood, and a cushion was at the feet, also worked with em- 
broidered flowers. Against the wall were hung two or 
three crayon drawings : the moonlight showed the upper 
one to be a Madonna and child — the others were hidden by 
the shadow of the vine leaves which fell directly upon them. 
A crucifix, made of black oak — a few shelves, which seemed 
crowded with books — a case, which appeared, from its 
shape to contain a lute or guitar — and two or three small 
chairs, of the same dark wood, stood near ; but the rest of 
the room was utterly unfurnished. 

The destruction wrought by time never oppresses the 
spirits as does that wrought . hian. The fallen temple — 
the mouldering tower, grayVith moss, and stained with 
rain, — seem but to have submitted to the inevitable doom 
of all ; and the ruin time hs^ made, time also hallows. 
But the devastated home and perished household — man's 
sorrow following fast upon man's guilt — tells too near a 
tale of suflering. The destruction m the one case is gradual 
and far removed from us — in the other, it may be sudden 
and fall even on our own home. War, even in the distant 
battle of a foreign land, is terrible and sorrowful enough ; 
but what is the agony of blood shed in the far warfare to that 
poured at our own doors, and quenching the fire of our 
own hearth ! 

Edward pac^d the room mournfully : he gazed on the 
slight remains of taste which had turned wealth to beauty. 
But the most touching part of all, was to mark the efibrt 
that had been made to restore something of comfort and 
appearance. He thought of the beautiful face he had seen 
for a moment — it looked very young to have known much 
of suflering. The door of the room opened, and the negro 
appeared, bringing in supper ; and the little table was soon 
spread. There was a flask of light wine, a melon, some 
bread, and fried fish. And with all the volubility of his 
race, Caesar explained, that the ladies sent their excuses, 
and that tomorrow they hoped to make him personally 
welcome. 

A solitary supper is soon despatched. The negro then 
showed Lorraine to his sleeping room, ahnost deafening 
him with apologies. It is a good sign when servants.take 
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the credit of their master's house so much to heart An 
immense room, and a gigantic hed, with dark green han^ 
inffs, were gloomy enough for either ghosts or banditti, to 
whichever terror the traveller might most incline. Bntt 
bright wood fire drew at least round itself a cheerful drek^ 
within which Lorraine found he was to sleep. The floor 
had been laid with heath and goatskins, and on them more 
comfortable bedding than a traveller ought ever to consider 
necessary. The huge green bed was evidently too M 
and mouldy for use. 

Considering that it was near one, and that he had ridden 
some thirty miles, Edward might be excused for sleepmg 
soundly, even, as the newspapers say, " under circum- 
stances of the greatest excitement" He was awakened 
by the glad light of the morning sun pourinr full into his 
chamber, and showing the past luxury and the present 
desolation by which he was surrounded. Tlie floor, the 
wainscoting, were of mahogany — the walls were hung 
with the finest tapestry — ana there were occasional spaces 
in which large mirrors had been set : but the mahogany 
was rough and discolored, the tapestry rent and fiided, ana 
the mirrors either wholly gone, and their places filled by 
matting, or by fragments smashed and shivered in eve^ 
direction. The floor near the window was stained as if 
by heavy and long continued rain ; and the casement was 
now repaired by different kinds of coarse glass, and the 
one or two larger openings by slips of wood. 

The view from the window was splendid. On one side, 
a dense wood of oak and cork trees spread its impenetra- 
ble but beautiful barrier ; on the other, an undulating 
country showed every variety of vineyard, heath, and 
grove : the vines emerald in their green — the orange 
groves, whose flowers, miugled with the wild thyme on the 
heath, scented the dew, which rose like a cloud of incense, 
silvery and fragrant Gradually the mist cleared away, 
the distant mountains came out in full and bold relief, and 
the winding river grew golden in the sunshine. 

Edward was leaning from the casement, when Caesar 
made his appearance with information that Donna Marra- 
retta waited breakfast. He followed the old man into Uie 
room where he had been the night before, and seated in 
the armchair was the lady whom his young companion 
addressed as her mother. With the first word she spoke, 
her guest recognised that peculiar insular accent whidi 
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none but a native of England ever acquires. We rarely 
pay much attention to what neither concerns nor interests 
118 ; and Edward had forgotten that Don Juan had married 
mn Englishwoman. She was a slight girlish looking 
creature, with fair hair nearly concealed by the veil which 
was drawn round her head like a hood, but which in its 
simplicity rather added to her very youthful face — there 
was something of the grace of childhood with which she 
bade a countryman welcome " under any circumstances,'' 
slightly fflancing at the dilapidated room: — "Circum- 
Btances of which a native of your fortunate land cannot, 
and therefore will not, I hope, judge," said a low sweet 
Toice, in good but foreign English. 

Lorraine turned to the speaker, and recognized his last 
night's companion. Their eyes met for a moment: in 
hers there was a singular mixture of timidity and decision, 
of appeal and yet dignity. She blushed deeply, but 
momentarily, and her features instantly settled into an 
expression, calm, almost cold ; as if any betrayal of emo* 
tion were utterly at variance with long habits of selfcontroL 
/ Edward had seen beauty often, and seen it with every 
possible aid ; but never had he seen beauty so perfect, yet 
80 utterly devoid of extraneous assistance. She wore a 
loose black stuff dress, up to the throat, and the folds 
simply gathered by a girdle round the waist ; yet a more 
symmetrical figure never gave grace to a silken robe. 
The swanlike . neck nobly supported the finely shaped 
head, round which the hair was bound in the simplest 
manner. The features were of the first order : the nigh 
forehead, the oval of the face, the short, curved lip, gave 
the idea of a Grecian gem ; and the clear pale olive, 
unbroken by color — a melancholy, almost severe express- 
ion of thought, produced also the effect of the more spiritual 
and intellectual beauty of a statue rather than a picture. 
The eyes were peculiarly large, beautiful in form and color; 
of that rare deep, soft black ; thoughtful rather than ani- 
mated ; quiet, dowiicast, more than expressive ; but it was 
not difficult to imagine that, when their midnight depths 
were kindled, it would be the flashing of the lightning. 
There was something sad in seeing youth such a contrast 
to itself — a face whose beauty only was young. " 

With a bright changeful color, a mouth whose smiles 
were in unison with the bright clear blue eyes, the mother 
almost seemed younger than the daughter. Donna Mar- 

Vol. II.— 8 
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garetta's dress, though it was black, showed more of 
personal adornment. • The material was a rich silk. The 
ends of the veil, drawn over her head, were embroidered 
with silver ; she had long gold ear rings ; to a rich and 
large gold chain was suspended a cross set with precious 
stones ; and over the arm of her chair hung a rosary of 
agate beads. Another contrast was, that, though Beatrice's 
^ttle han39 were as exquisitely shaped as her mother's, 
ihey had^ hot the same delicate white which shows the 
hand has known no ruder contact than a silken thread, 
a lute string, or a flower. Moreover, the contrast between 
her throat and face showed that Beatrice was somewhat 
sunburnt ; while her mother's cheek was fair as one 

'* No wiad has swept — no sun has kiss'd.'' 

They drew round the breakfast table, whi ch was as 
neat as if it had been prepared in Endand. There was 
chocolate, new milk, honeycomb, with its liquid amber 
droppings fragrant of a thousand flowers, a smsdl loaf, and 
a little basket ' of green flgs. Lorraine observed that, 
while the rest of the meal was served on the commoB 
earthenware of the country. Donna Margaretta's cup was 
of exquisitely painted china, and placed on a small silver 
stand wrought in filagree. 

The meal passed cheerfully, even gaily. If Beatrice 
was silent, and seemingly anxious, her mother appeared 
to be even in high spirits. Delighted to see a countryman 
of her own, she asked a thousand questions. The sound 
of an English voice and English words carried her back 
to her childhood ; and the birds and flowers she had then 
loved now rose uppermost in her recollections. She often 
alluded to her husband — said he would soon be home — 
and repeatedly dwelt on the pleasure it would give him 
.to see an Englishman. 

Breakfast was scarcely finished before she rose, and 
asked Edward to accompany her to her garden. " It is 
just like an English one." 

" It is very hot, dear mother — had you not better stay 
in the house ?" 

" There now — when my garden is so cool. You will 
go, will you not ?" said she, with an air of pretty childish 
entreaty, to Edward. " We won't take you Beatrice." 

Beatrice rose, and, calling the old black servant, spokft 
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to him inja low voice in Spanish, " Caesar will direct you 
— and you will take care of my mother," she said to Lor- 
raine, with rather more earnestness of manner than seemed 
Reo^sary. 

The old ne^o led the way, and, with a most ostentatious 
care, cleared the path, which wound very like a labyrinth, 
till it opened on a small space no one could have found 
without a guide. Entirely surrounded by ilex and oak 
trees, it was like an island of sunshine ; the soft thick grass 
only broken by plots of many colored flowers, in the 
midst of each was a wooden stand, on which was a straw 
beehive — every one of those Cortez of the insect world 
were out upon their golden search, and the murmur of 
their win^s was like an echo to the falling fountain in the 
midst The basin Had once been carved like a lotus leaf * 
the edges were now rough and broken, but the water fell 
clear and sweet as ever. 

His companion delightedly pointed out the flowers and 
the bees : and, whether it was the contagion of her fflad- 
ness, the open air, or the sunshine, his spirits awoke from 
9ie depression of his morning melancholy. Her peculiarly 
sweet laugh rose like music ; and he mulually began to 
draw a parallel between the mother and the daughter. In 
spite of the interest excited by Beatrice, the conclusion 
was in favor of the parent. " The one," thought he to 
himself^ " is gloomy and desponding — ^rash, too — think of 
last night's adventure. Donna Margaretta, on the contrary, 
reconciles herself to the alteration of her fortunes, by a 

fentle contentedness, engaging her mind and centering 
er wishes on healthful employment and innocent amuse- 
ments, in the best spirit of feminine philosophy. 

He walked round the garden with ner, till they came to 
ui immense ilex tree at one end. It had its lower branches 
ftshioned into a sort of bower, and a rude latticework 
supported the growth of several luxuriant creeping plants. 
There were two or three seats covered with matting ; and 
on one of these, at the foot of ^e ilex. Donna Margaretta 
took her place. "It is not so pretty as our !l&glish 
gardens — ^have you a garden at home?" Edward was 
obliged to confess his inattention hitherto to horticultural 
pursuits. " I was much happier in England — now» do n't 
you teU Beatrice, for she takes his part^— but Don Henri- 
quez is very unkind to leave me as he does. I have not 
seen him sueh a long while*" 
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Confidential communications are usually embamsri^S 
and Edward began to think, '• What shall I njV* Wb 
companion did not five him much time to consider, before 
she continued — ** I nave very little to remind me of Eng- 
land ; but I have some of its flowers — I like them better 
than all the others :" and, putting a drooping bouffh aside, 
she showed some daisies, of which she gathered a fevr. 
At first she seemed as if about to give them to him, when 
suddenly her eyes filled with tears, and she passionately 
exclaimed, " Not these — I cannot give away these. They 
are English flowers — you will get plenty in your own 
country ; you will go back there — I shall see fSngland no 
more." 

Edward, both surprised and touched, endeavored to 
soothe her ; she did not appear even to hear what he said. 
She let the flowers drop, and clasping her knees with 
joined hands, rocked backwards and forwards, half singinr, 
naif repeating the words, " no more," while the tears fell 
like a chjld's down her face, without an eflfort on her part 
to -stop them. Gradually the sounds became inarticulate, 
the heavy glittering lash rested on the cheek, her head 
made a natural pillow of the ilex* trunk, and Lorraine saw 
evidently that sne was sleeping. To withdraw as quietly 
as possible seemed his best pian ; M'hen the entrance of 
Beatrice induced him to hesitate. 

Signing to him for silence, she bent over her mother 
for a moment, drew a branch closer to exclude the sun 
from her face ; and, with step so light that even to Lor- 
raine's ear it was inaudible, she left the arbor, beckoning 
hirn to follow. " I feared this," said she, her dark eyes 
filling with tears, whose softness was but momentary, so 
instantly were they checked. " My poor mother !— God 
forbid you should ever know what she has suflTered! — 
Think what must have been the wretchedness that has left 
her a child in mind." 

The truth flashed on Edward. Desolate then, indeed, 
was the situation of the young creature before him. It is 
verjr difiicult to express sympathy to one who evidendy 
shrinks from such expression. They walked on in silence 
till they came to where the negro was at work. 

"I cannot leave my mother; when she wakes, she 
would be so alarmed to find herself alone, and her sleep 
is as transient as it is uncertain ; but the country round is 
well worth a stranger's attention, Caesar is an excellent 
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as to roads. The picturesque I must leave to your- 
I shall hope at dmner to hear you say that our 
is as beautiful as we ourselves think it." 
rard asked a few topographical questions, and set 
vithout the old man, who seemed infinitely to prefer 
ng his attendance on his carnations. 
! finest prospect would have been thrown away on 
)ung traveller : all he wished was solitude and his 
loughts. A nook was soon found ; he threw himself 
sou grass beneath a large myrtle tree, and pondered 
ie events of the last four and twenty hours ; at the 
ime, after an approved English fasnion, picking ofif 
aves from every bough within his reach. One 
ion made him strip a poor branch very quickly — it 
e thought that, unaer all circumstances, he ought not 
lain at Don Henriquez's house. Still, his fiimily 
evidently so situated that a friend might be of use. 
could have induced Beatrice to assume a disjniise so 
1 to what seemed her feelings and manners f If he 
find out the diffi<^lty, might he not offer assistance ? 
tte and deserted as both she and her unfortunate 
r appeared to be, every kind and good sentiment 
ted an efifort to serve them. The result of his deli- 
ins was to stay, a little while, at all events. He 
convince them of his sincere wish to render any aid 
3ower. Advice alone to one so friendless as Beatrice 
be invaluable. So, picking the last leaf of myrtle he 
reach, he determined to remain. Inclination never 
an excuse — and, if one won't do, there are a dozen 
soon found. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" EUe itoit belle, et de plus la eeule horiti^re I 

" Ce fiit BUT cela que je formai le projet de mon 61abli88enQent." 

Histoire de Fleur d^Epine. 



Like the cards which form a child's plaything j>alace» our 
pleasures are nicely balanced one upon the other. The 

f pleasure X)f change is opposed by that of habit ; and if we 
ove best that to which we are accustomed, we like best 
that which is new. Enjoyment is measured by the charac- 
ter of the individual. . Lord Mandeville was sorry to leave 
Rome, because he had ^own used to it. Lady Mandeville 
was delighted to leave it, because she had grown tired of 
it. Emily, actuated by that restlessness of hope whidi 
peculiarly belongs to hope that is solely imaginative, was 
rather relieved by, than pleased with, change. The map . 
of her world was colored by her affections, and it had^but 
two divisions, — absence and presence. She knew that 
Edward Lorraine was on the Continent, and she allowed 
her mind to dwell on the va^e, vain fancy of meeting him; 

It was winter, with a promise of spring, when they arrived 
at Naples. A few days saw them settled in a villa on the 
sea coast, at some distance from the city. Emily, who 
loved flowers with all the passion of the poetry that haunted 
them, gathered with delight the clustering roses which 
formed a miniature wood near the house, and wore the 
beauty of June in the days of February. Lord Mandeville 
reproached her with being run away with by novelty, and 
said contrast gave them a double charm in England. " The 
blossom is a thousand times fairer when we have seen the 
leaf fall and the bough bare." 

Still, the situation of their villa was most lovely ; it was 
quite secluded, in a little vale filled witK orange trees, now 
putting forth the soft green of their leaves, and the delicate 
white tracery of their coming buds. The grove was varied 
by a plantation of rose trees, a few pinasters, and a midli- 
tude of winding paths. It was evident that nature had been 
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left for years to her own vagrant luxuriance. A colon- 
nade ran completely round the villa, which on one side 
only was open to the sea, whose sounds were never silent, 
and whose waves were never still. A space, lightly 
shadowed by a few scattered orange trees, sloped towurcis 
a terrace, which looked directly down upon the shore. 
The eye might wander over the blue expanse, broken by 
the skimming sails, which distance and sunshine turn to 
snow, like the white wings of the sea birds, till sky and 
sea seem to meet, false alike in their seeming fairness and 
seeming union ; — the sails, in reality, being but coarse and 
discolored canvass, and the distance between sea and sky 
still immeasurable. On the left, the waters stretched far 
away — on the right, a slight bend in the coast was the 
boundary of the view. Thickly covered with pine and 
dwarf oaks to the very summit, the shore arose to a great 
height, and shut out the city of Naples. On the top shone 
the white walls of the convent of St. Valerie ; and on a 
feir evening, when the wind set towards the villa, the 
vesper h3mms came in faint music over the sea. 

The time which passes pleasantly passes lightly ; days 
are remembered by their cares more than by their content ; 
and the few succeeding weeks wrote their events as men, 
says the Arabic proverb, do benefits — on water. Lord 
Mandeville was daily more desirous of returning to Eng- 
land, and resolved to be there by March at uie latest. 
Lady Mandeville began to calculate on the effect her 
frotegeCf Mbs Arundel, was to produce — and the result 
m her mind was. a very brilliant one. To do her talents 
justice, Emily had improved very much since her residence 
under her care. Though too timid and too sensitive in her 
temper ever to obtain entire selfcommand, she had acquired 
more selfpossession — a portion of which is indispensably 
necessary to a gracefulness of manner. Encouraged and 
called forth, her natural powers began to be more evident 
in conversation ; and her accomplishments, her exquisite 
dancing, and her touching voice, were no longer painful 
both to herself and her friends, from the excess of fear 
which attended their exercise. A little praise is good for 
a very shy temper — ^it teaches it to rely on the kindness of 
others. And last, not least, she was grown very much 
huidsomer ; the classic perfection of her profile, the sym- 
metry of her figure) were more beautiful in their penect 
developmeiit 
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Some preparations for their return to England engaged 
Lord M andeville for two or three days at Naples ; and the 
day after his departure the rest took an excursion to one of 
the ruins in the neighborhood. This excursion had heea 
long talked of; it was made in the name of the children— 
an excuse common on such occasions. Childish gaiety is 
very contagious, and sunshine and open air very exhilarat- 
ing ; and uie whole party arrived at their destination in 
that humor tp be pleased, which is the best half of pleas- 
ure. NaturaUy lively, Lady Mandeville's vivacity was 
the most charming thing in the world. The two boys, 
their only cavaliers, they wandered about in search of a 
picturesque spot for their dining room. Much of the 
trouble we give ourselves is quite unnecessary — it matters 
very little where a good appetite finds its dinner. How- 
ever, trouble is, like virtue, its own reward. At last, at 
the instigation of a little peasant, whose keen dark eyes 
belied him much if he were not a very imp of mischief, 
they fixed on their banqueting place. A lovely spot it 
was ; a hanging ground, just on the very edge of a wood, 
whose dark shadow seemed as if it had never been broken. 
Below them spread a fair and fertile country — vineyards 




hill was very varied and uneven ; but the site of their 
rest was decided by the welling of a little spring, whidi 
bubbled up a sudden vein of silver from the earth, and 
wandered on like a child singing the same sweet song. 
The place was covered with moss, whose bright green 
was speckled with purple, crimson, gold, minute particles 
of colors, like an elfin carpet embroidered by Titania and 
her fairy court. The ground rose on each side like a 
wall, but hung with natural tapestry — the creeping plants 
which in the South take such graceful and wreathing 
forms in their foliage. 

On a space a litfle below lay the ruins they had been 
seeking. Vivid must have been the imagination that could 
there have traced the temple which, in former days, paid 
homage to the beautiful goddess, by being beautiful like 
herself. Two columns alone remained — ^Ionian in their 
grace and lightness. A few fragments of the wall lay 
scattered about, but some chance wind had sown them 
with violets, and eveiy trace, whether of arcfaitectore or 
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decay, was hidden by the broad leaves, or the thousands 
o£ deep blue flowers, whose sweetness was abroad on the 
atmospnere. 

Francis and his brother were especially happy: they 
helped, or rather retarded, the spreading their dinner — 
erery dish was to be ornamented with the wild flowers 
they had gathered ; and they ran about, if not with all the 
utility, with all the celerity of goblin pages. I do not 
think childhood the happiest period of our life; but its 
sense of happiness is peculiarly keen. Other days have 
more means and apphances of pleasure; but then their 
relish is not so cxquisitey^It all, however, comes to the 
same in the long run. The child has to learn the multi- 
plication table — tne man has to practise it. 

" I am happy," said Lady Mandeville, " to find I have 
not lost all taste for those pleasures called simple and 
natural, as all out of door pleasures are denominated." 

** Even in England, whose climate you deprecate, in that 
spirit of jamiable opposition which I once heard you call 
the keyarcn ot conversation," replied Emily, " I always 
loved being out in the open air. I have a feeling of com« 
panionship with our old trees ; and my thoughts take, as 
It were, freer and more tangible shapes. I always used 
to go uid think in the shrubbery." 

** Dream, you mean." 

At this' moment their little guide began to sing one of 
those popular air which the Italian peasantry execute with 
such singular taste. They listened as the sweet voice 
died away, and then was repeated by an echo from the 
rock. A rush of hurried steps broke upon the song — the 
branches crashed overhead — the party caught a glimpse 
of some half dozen dark figures. In anoUier moment, 
Emily felt a cloak flung over her head ; and, blinded and 
silenced, was lifled seemingly in some one's arms, in 
whose grasp she was nothing. Again she felt herself 
raised : she was placed on a horse — ^her companion sprang 
up behind — and off" tfiey gallopped, with a velocity which 
effectually bewildered her senses. She could only distin- 
guish the sounds of other horses' steps besides their own. 

At length, almost fainting with tneir speed, she was 
aroused by the suddenness of their halt. She was lifted 
from the horse, carried a short distance, the cloak partly 
loosened, and her hand drawn within a powerful arm, that 
hdf guided, half supported her up a long, steep flight of 
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steps. A door creaked on its hinges — the erasp upon her 
relaxed — a strange voice said, in tolerable, though foreign, 
accents, " Ladies — from the days of chivalry to the pre- 
sent, no woman was ever seriously angry at the homage, 
however rude, excited by her own charms : they parooa 
the offence themselves caused. Pray use your own pleas- 
ure, of which I am the slave." 

The door shut heavily on hinges whose rust grated as 
it closed. 

" Do throw that great cloak aside, and tell me what you 
think of our adventure," said Lady Mandeville, who 
seemed divided between alarm and laughter. 

Emily collected her scattered faculties, and looked round 
with all the terror and none of the mirth iK her companion. 
They were in a spacious room, whose days of splendor 
had lon^ since passed away. The walls nad once been 
stuccoecf with perhaps beautiful paintings ; — damp had 
ef&ced all, except patches where blues, reds, and greens, 
had mingled into one dim and discolored stain. All traces 
of what the floor had been, was lost in one uniform dark- 
ness. The windows were fastened with strong iron 
lattices, and so completely overgrown with ivy, that not 
one ^leam of dayH^ht pierced through the thick leaves. 

Evident preparation had, however, been made for their 
arrival. At one end of the room was spread a square 
carpet, and on it stood a table, on which were placed two 
most sacrilegious looking wax tapers ; it is to be feared 
some poor sinner stayed, longer in purgatory from the 
abduction of his offering. These threw their light on 
three large old chairs, covered with tapestry, which 
seemed long to have been the home of the moth — and 
also showed an open door, leading into another apartment 
This Lady Mandeville prepared to explore. It was fitted 
up as a bed room. On a dressing table stood two more 
wax tapers, but unlighted, a large looking glass, and a 
most varied assortment of perfumes and fragrant oils. 
The two grated windows were here also covered with 
ivy ; but the view was very confined. 

Lady Mandeville approached the table, and opening one 
of the bottles of sweet essences, said, '* I see our bandit 
chief is prepared for fainting and hysterics." 

** How can you laugh ? Hark ! Did you not hear a 
step." 

*' Yes, I heard my own. My dear Emily, do not be 
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more frightened than is absolutely necessary. A heavy 
ransom is the worst that can befall us. According to the 
usual course of human affairs, we shall pay dearly for our 
amusement" 

" I wish we had staid at the villa. What will Lord 
Mandeville say?" 

** Wonder what induced us to leave England." 

" Oh, if we were but in England now ! " 

" All our misfortunes originate in my acting against my 
principles. • What businessliad I with simple ana innocent 
pleasures — ^your dinings on the grass — your picturesque 
situations — ^your fresh water from the fountain ? Mande- 
ville may just blame himself : he was always talking of 
rural enjoyment, till I thought there must be something 
in it" 

** But what shall we do ? " 

** The best we can. Try this lemon perfume." 

Lady Mandeville was more alarmed than she would 
allow : stUl, the excitement of the adventure kept up her 
spirits. Moreover, she had been so accustomed to have 
every event happen according to her own will, that the 
possibility of the reverse was one of those misfortimes 
which we expect to happen to every one but ourselves. 

The evening closed in. At last the rusty hinges of the 
door announced an arrival, and an old woman appeared, 
bearing various kinds of food. She spread the table, and 
presently returned with two flasks of wine. She looked 
goodnatured, and seemed civil ; but the various attempts 
t)f Lady Mandeville to engage her in conversation were 
fruitless, as neither understood what the other said. 

The supper was laid, and for three. The old woman 
left the room ; and, a few moments after, a cavalier made 
his appearance. Nothing could be more picturesque than 
his entrance. A large cloak enveloped his tall figure — 
the heroes of the Cobourg might have studied its folds ; a 
profusion of feathers waved from his slouched hat ; and his 
black whiskers and mustaches finished the effect. He flung 
the cloak most melodramatically over his left arm — took 
off the plumed hat, whose white feathers swept the floor — 
«how^d a pair of silver mounted pistols, and a dark blue 
doublet laced with crimson and gold, and a worked filing 
eollar. Wallack himself could not have dressed the Dandit 
better. He was tall — ^handsome, in the style of the sublime 
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and sallow — and adiranced to the table with an ease whose 
only laiilt waa that it was too elaborate. 

*' I cannot but regrSt, ladies, that your first visit to the 
castle of my ancestors should be less voluntary than I could 
wish ; but, alas ! beauty has much to answer for." 

" The courtesy of your manner," said Lady Mandeyille, 
cautiously suppressing some sudden emotion of surprise, 
" belies that of your conduct. What can your motiTe be, 
if you welcome us as guests ? If we accept your hospi- 
tality, we claim your protection." 

" I would die to give you pleasure — ^I live but in your 

'^ Again let me ask you your motive for this outrage; 
or rather, let me entreat you to name our ransom, and give 
us the means of commumcating with oiur friends." 

'^ Ransom ! name it not to me. Love, not gold, has led 
me on. Beautiful mistress of my heart, behold yonr 
slave ! " and he dropped on one knee before Emily, who 
clung, half fainting with surprise and fear, to Lady Mande- 
ville. " I have loved you for years ; in England* when an 
exile from my native country, I worshipped at a distance. 
I returned to Naples ; but my heart was away in your cold 
island — our Southern beauties were lovely in vain — when, 
one day, I saw you on the strada. Alas ! even then none 
but a lover might have hoped. I knew the pride of the 
English — ^how little my noble name or my fervent passion 
would avail with the haughty islanders your friends. Love 
made me desperate. I assembled my vassals ; and now 
sue at your feet for pardon." 

Emily was speechless with dismay, when her romantic 
lover turned to Lady Mandeville. 

" May I implore your intercession ? Tell her that all 
she waves of entreaty now, shall be repaid in adoration 
after our marriage." 

" Surely," said Lady Mandeville, retaininff her selfbos- 
session, though with difficulty, "if you have been in Eng- 
land, you must know that Miss Arundel, as a minor, is 
dependent on the will of her guardian." 

"Ah, his pleasure will follow hers. I have planned 
every thing. Tomorrow morning my confessor will be 
here; he will unite us: and when her guardian, Lord 
Mandeville, returns, I shall implore your mediation. A 
few days will arrange all our afiairs." 
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"I would rather die!" exclaimed Emily, roused into 
momentary energy. 

" Ah, you young ladies do not always die. when you 
talk about it. Tomorrow will see you Countess di Frian- 
dbettini." 

♦* Such a marriage," said Lady Mandeville, " would be ' 
» £uree. Remember the inevitable punishment." 

** Which it will then be the interest of my bride to avert 
What rational objection can the lady urge ? I offer her 
rank — to be mistress of my heart and my castle." 

Lady Mandeville glanced round the dilapidated and 
empty room. The count saw the look. 

** I es, Qur nob]e house has lost its ancient splendor. 
This has been the century of revolutions ; and our family 
have not escaped. Should Miss Arundel prefer the secu- 
rity of her own more fortunate island, I am Avilling, for 
her sake, to make it my country. Alas ! our Italy is as 
unfortunate as she is beautiful ; — not hers the soil in which 
patriotism flourishes." 

"The Count Frianchettini is a patriot, then? How 
does the violence practised upon us accord with his ideas 
of liberty?" 

" Love, Signora, owns no rule. But, a thousand pardons 
— in the lover I forget the host Permit me to hand you 
to the supper table." 

Decision is easy where there is no choice. Faint '^^d 
bewildered, Emily took her seat, drawing, lik^ a child, 
close to Lady Mandeville, who was at once alarmed and 
amused. 

*' I can recommend this macaroni, for it is my favorite 
dish : I am very national. You will not take any ? Ah, 
young ladies are, or ought to be, light eaters. Your lady- 
ship will, I trust, set your fair companion an example."^ 

The count at least did honor to the macaroni he recom- 
mended, contriving nevertheless, to talk incessantly. * He 
turned the conversation on England — named divers of 
their friends — asked if one was dead, and another married 
— and hoped Emily was as fond as ever of the opera. 

"We seem to have so many mutual acquaintances," 
remarked Lady Mandeville, carelessly, " I wonder wc 
happen never to have met before." 

The eoimt gave her a keen glance ; but hers was a well- 
educated countenance ; — even in ordinary intercourse she 
Would have be^ as much ashamed of an unguarded 

y CL. iL-9 
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expression of face as of language ; and now it was under 
most careful restraint 

" Ah, your ladyship's circle was too gay for rac. I was 
a misanthropic exile, who shrank from society. The ohject 
that might have induced me to join it I had not then beheld 
— I only saw Miss Arundel just before she left town. My 
sentence of banishment was revoked ; but Naples had loit 
its charm? when I saw the idol of my soul, and resolved 
she should be mine." 

" Take my advice — ^restore us to our friends, and our 
gratitude " 

" Signora, I have lived in the world, and prefer certainty 
to expectation. I will now retire ; — late tiouxp must not 
injure the roses I expect mv bride to weap tomorrow. I 
go to guard your slumbers." 

So saying, he folded his cloak around him, and depart- 
ed — to say the truth, a little disappointed. Emily's state 
of breathless terror had disconcerted one of his plans. He 
had relied on prad^ucijig soajething otaji im£res§ifin;— 
blumes, pistols, cl^k, mustachi^s, passiqpTand an attitude, 
neTiad ca^lated were irresistible ; but not a fflance, except 
of fear, had been turned^ towards hirn. However, me 

fame'was Tn his owiT hands, and he cared little whether 
e roughed or smoothed it. 

" Wny, Emily !" exclaimed Lady Mandeville, unable, 
even under such circumstances, to suppress her laughter, 
" do you not remember this hero of our ' Romance of the 
Castle V " 

Emily shook her head. 

"Only, dear, that Count Frianchettini, the Iqjrer and 
the patriot, is Signor Giulio, our old hair dressef. I 
recognised him instantly. Oh, he must know enough of 
Engnsh people to be aware l^at his plan is ridiculous. 
What a hero for a melodrame ! I will advise him tomor- 
row to come out at Covent Grarden, and offer to patronise 
his benefit." 

The old woman's entrance, to clear away the supper, 
broke off their dialogue. She pointed to their bedroom, 
made every offer of service by signs, and at length 
departed. They heard heavy bolts drawn on the outside 
of their door. 

" What shall we do !" exclaimed Emily, bursting into 
tears. 

^* Why, I cannot advise your marriage, which pbead 
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: project I do not believe our romantic professeur will dare 
carry into execution. Only try to suppress all appearance 
of terror ; — fear is his best encouragement ; for fear, he 
clearly sees, is all he has to expect. Kely upon it, he has 
been reading romances in England, and thought a pictur- 
esque chief of banditti would turn any young lady's head. 
80 polite a coiffeur will surely never send one of our ears 
as a token for our ransom. Why, it would go to his heart 
to cut off a favorite curl." 

" How dreary the room looks ! — the dark floor — the 
discolored walls^the huge shadows, which seem to move 
as I gsLze !" 

"The very place for ffhosts and midnight murder. 
You must certainly refurnish them — but quite in the an- 
tique style — ^when you are Countess di Frianchettini." 

" How can you jest at the bare possibility of such a 
misfortune ?" 

" What is the use of crying ? Thank God the children 
were left behind — they wifi give the alarm. I have 
arranged all the scenes of tomorrow in my own mind. 
You will be dragged to the altar ; — you will faint, of 
course ; this occasions a delay — a sudden noise is heard — 
a party of soldiers rush in — a little fighting, and we are 
safe. It is so very unromantic to be rescued by one's 
husband: it would be such an opportunity for a lover. 
What do you say to Edward Lorraine — ^he would be a 
fitting hero for such an adventure ?" 

Emily blushed, but made no answer. Indeed, she was 
seized at that moment with a desire to explore their 
prison. The survey was soon finished. The first room con- 
tained nothing but the table and three large chairs : the 
other, whose only entrance was the door which led from 
the outer apartment, had two mattrasses and the dressing 
table ; and the windows were only covered with a slight 
grating, which yielded to a touch. Lady Mandeville tore 
away some of the ivy, and looked out. There was water 
below — for the stars were reflected with the tremulous 
brightness which mirrors them in the wave ; and a dark 
Ott&ne, as if of a steep and wooded bank, arose opposite. 

" If worst comes to worst, we can but throw ourselves 

into the river : which would you like best — to be shot, 

stabbed, or drowned ?" 

[ Emily shuddered ; and, to own the truth, as the cold 

aighl aur chiUed them to the very heart. Lady Mande* 
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rille's spirits sank very considerably. Danger she coqU 
laugh at — for she could not force herself to beliere it 
could menace her — but personal inconvenience made itself 
felt ; and she trembled with cold, while Emily shook with 
fear. It was a pleasant prospect of passing the nisht, 
especially a night that looked to such a morning. They 
sat down on one of the mattrasses — tired, but afraid to 
sleep— and very thankful that they had been half suffo- 
cated by their cloaks, which had been used to blindfold 
them — at least they now served to wrap them up. 

Small evils make the worst part of great ones : it is so 
much easier to endure misfortune than to bear an incon- 
venience. Captain Franklin, half frozen on the Arctic 
shores, would not grumble one tithe so much as an elderly 
gentleman sitting in a draught. 



CHAPTER X. 



" But GUT herc^ fts might be supposed, soon began to feel dissatisfied with 
this obscure celebrity, and to look out for opportunities of accompla^ii^ 
a more extended fame." — Sydenham. 



Genius has many misfortunes to encounter ; but the worst 
that can befal it, is when it happens to be universal. 
When a whole world is before it from which to choose, it 
is rather difficult to decide. This had been the case with 
Guilio Castelli. His mother was a dancer at the Neapo- 
litan Opera ; his father — but truly that was an honor 
which, like the crown of Belgium, no one seemed very 
ready to accept. The first ten years of his life were 
passed in enacting interesting orphans or Cupids; but, 
alas, he grew out of the theatrical costume and the age of 
Love. His mamma died; his uncle adopted him, and 
insisted on bringing him up in an honest way — which 
meant, cheating his customers for marcaroni as much as 
possible. 

Young Giulio soon made macaroni as well as his uncle, and 
then felt he had a sold superior to his situation. He si^ttM 
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his accounts summarily — that is to say, he took as many 
ducats as he could fincl, and joined a company of strolling 
coboiedians. If his musical talents had equalled his others, 
his fortune had been made ; but he had a voice and an ear 
that might have been English. He was next valet to an 
English nobleman, who lived in his carriage : he was cook 
to a cardinal, on the profits of whose kitchen he travelled 
for a while at his own expense. He went to Paris as an 
airtist, who took likenesses in rosecolored wax ; and was 
successful to a degree as hair dresser in London. He 
soon was what seemed wealthy to an Italian. As he grew 
rich, he grew sentimental — thought of grapes and sunshine 
— his first love — and his old uncle. 

He returned to Naples — found Serafina had married— 
?rown fat, and had had seven children. His uncle was 
dead, and had left his property to a convent to say masses 
that his nephew might turn from his evil ways. Giulio 
felt idle and stupid — gambled and lost his last pistole — had 
recourse to his wits and his old opinion, that it was a \ 
person's own fault if he was poor while others were rich. -^ 

There was some philosophy in this ; but, like most other 
doctrines when reduced to practice, it was carried too far. 
His principles endangered nis person ; and the futurity of 
the galleys was a disagreeable perspective. 

One day Lady Mandeville and Emily drove into Naples* 
The gaily embroidered curtains of their vehicle blew aside, 
and me two ladies, muffled in fur mantles, were distinctly 
visible. 

It is curious how little we speculate on what may be 
the impression we produce on others — unless, indeed, vani- 
ty comes into play, and then there is no bound to the 
speculation. Still, the general feeling is utter indifference. 
Take an example from London life. Some fair dam^ " in 
silk attire" folds her cloak round her — if very cold half 
buries her face in her boa — and drives the usual momin|f 
round, without one thought given to the crowd through 
which she passes ; and yet how many difi^erent sensations 
have followed the track of that carriage ! admiration, envy, 
even hate. Some youth has loitered on his busy way to 
take another gaze at a being whose beau^ and grace are 
of another order than his working world. Some young 
pedestrian of her own sex has cast a glance of envy at 
the bonnet of which a glimpse is just caught through the 
window ; and, as envy is ever connected with repuung, 

9* 
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turns regretfidly to pursue a walk rendered distasteful hj 
comparison. Then nate — that hate with which the mise* 
rably poor look on others' enjoying, what he sees, but 
shares not, and pursues the toil that binds him to the soil, 
fiercely and bitterly saying, " Why have I no part in the 
good things of earth V^ Still less did Lady Mandeville 
and Emily, as they drove through the streets of Naples^ 
dreary as is the aspect of a southern metropolis in the 
winter, — still less did they think of the hopes, the enter- 
prise, and the daring, their appearance excited in the 
Imeast of one individual. 

Giulio had for some time past been connected with 
some gentlemen who quite differed with Solomon about 
the advantages of a dry morsel and quietness, rather pie- 
fbrring Wordsworth's view of ^ case — 

•*^The good oW rote 
Sufficeth them,, we simple plan-*- 
That they should take who have the power^ 
And they should keep who can." 

There was an old castlto by a sntall river, only a short 
distance from the Mandevrlles — the haunt of some half 
dozen of his more immediate associates — that seemed the 
ver^ place for an exploit Hke the one he meditated. His 
residence in England had taught him the language ; and 
one or two little adventures had given him a mgh idea of 
English predilections for foreigners ; he therefore came to 
the conclusion that if Miss Arundel was a girl of any 
heart, it never could resist a picturesque banditti chieflain 
— Salvator Rosa and the Surrey Theatre blended in one* 
His plan was skilfully laid, and daringly executed. The 
impression he was to produce was the only erroneous part 
of hiis calculations. 

It was now a little past mklnrght " My dear Emily," 
said Lady Mandeville, '^ if there were but a castle clock to 
toll the hour !'* 

"If Lord Mandeville returns home to nijght, as we 
expected, surely he will be able to trace us.** 

** It is upon his efforts I rely. O Heaven ! What is 
that?**^ as something fell heavily in at the window. 

It was the extreme stillness that exaggerated tlie noise; 
ibTf when they picked up the cause, it was an arroW) 
evidently just cut, and a strip of narrow paper fdded 
tiffhtly roundi. It contained these words, vnnJAmk ki peor 
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^' If you can manage to lower a string from the window 
your escape is certain. An Englishman." 

Lady Mandeville sprang to the window. She had 
ahready cleared away enough ivy to enable her to see out. 
It was too dark to distinguish any object definitely : the 
shadow of the old castle lay black on the river, and the 
outline of the opposite bank was only marked by deeper 
obscurity. 

" How shall we manage ?*' 

Emily, whose distnguishing quality was not presence 
of mind, only looked eagerly at her companion. 

" We connot be worse off — we may be better. I am 
sorry, my dear girl, even to propose such a sacrifice ; but 
give me that pretty apron we thought so picturesque and 
peasantlike this morning, and help me to tear it into strips. '^ 

Emily took off her buie silk apron,, whose red trimming 
was a flattering likeness of a Neapolitan costume. It was 
soon torn up, and knotted together. 

^^ It is so light that the wind will blow it back. What 
shall we do to steady it ? An arm of these huge chairs 
would be very convenient ; but to break them is beyond 
my strength. ' But I have an idea." 

So saymg. Lady Mandeville turned to the toilette, and 
mercilessly tied up in a handkerchief the various brushes, 
combs, oils, pomade, and rouge, with which the table was 
profusely covered. Their weight was sufficient,^ and the 
string was lowered from the window. 

T£e^ heard a splash in the water, and the next moment 
the stnng was apparently taken hold of : again it felt slack, 
and they drew it up, with some light weight attached to it. 
They saw a coil of rope, and another little scroll. It was 
a leaf from a pocket book, written in jj^eil — ^by the feel, 
not by the sight — and contained these Words :— 

" To the rope is fastened a species of ladder. Can you 
draw it up, and secure it sufficiently to allow my ascent f 
If you can — ^by way of signal^ darken youc tights for a 
moment." 

With some difficulty they deciphered the scrawl, and 
instantly proceeded to carry its advice into execution. 

Lady Mandeville's buoyant spirits, those nurses of ready 
'Wit» Boggestedi, as she herself said, laughingly, *' as manjr 
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resources as a romance." They drew up the ladder, and 
secured it by attaching the rope to the three heavy am 
chairs. 

'* Our deliverer will, at all events, not look his character 
if he outweighs these huge masses of architecture rather 
than furniture." 

The signal was given by shrouding the lights. One 
minute's surprise, and a dark shadow appeared at the 
window. A strong grasp forced aside the iron stanchions 
— a tall slight figure sprang into the room. 

" Mr. Spenser I the very hero for an adventure !" 
exclaimed Lady Mandeville. 

" Miss Arundel !" exclaimed the cavalier, his eye natnr^ 
ally fixed on its chief object of interest 

'' We must wait to finish our astonishment," said Lady 
Mandeville. 

" Indeed," returned Cecil, " time is precious. Have 
you courage to descend a ladder of rope ? I think I can 
guarantee your safety." 

Pausing one moment to secure the chairs more firmly, 
Spenser again approached the casement 

"My young companion," rejoined Lady Mandeville, 
" shall ffo first — my nerves are the more serviceable oif 
the two.°' 

Emilv trembled to such a degree that Cecil supported 

her with difficulty to the boat, where the ladder terminated, 

and was kept firm by some stranger. However, the 

v; ...conviction on his mind was, that nothing could be more 

.r fi^^wraceful than timidity in a woman. Lady Mandetille 

t. i^ followed ; and three minutes was the utmost time that 

^ ' elapsed before their little boat was floating down the 

^ stream. 

The strictest silence was preserved. At lengtl\^ the 
stranger said, in very patois sounding Italian, " We can 
use our oars now." 
" How did you come so opportunely to our rescue ?" 
" I will dve you," returned Cecil, *' no recital just at 
present We must now row for our lives, as they say on 
the Thames when they are rowing for *the cup and the 
kiver.' " 

The light dip of the oars alone broke on the silence. 
Lady Mandeville was more anxious now the danger was 
over; and Emily was too much exhausted to speak:— 
besides, to tell the truth, disappointment, however unrea- 
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ible it may seem, was the uppermost feeling in her 
d. When she saw a young cavalier spring into the 
n, she immediately made up her mind that it was 
raine. A young lady's lover is always present to her 
gination ; and, of course, exaggerating in her own 
d both the difficulty and honor of the adventure, she 
as if £dward had been actually defrauded. If not the 
It unreasonable — that would be saying too much — a 
in love is certainly the most unreasoning of human 
igs. 

'he tide of the narrow stream was with them ; Cecil 
his comrade rowed vigorously ; and all dangler of pur- 
was rapidly decreasing. But that each of the party 
e too much occupied for external observation, the eye 
ht have dwelt delightedly on the still beauty around. 
! deep river, where the oar dipped, but plashed not — 
gloomy outlines of the steep banks, whose old trees 
ned gi^ntic — the dark sky over head, where two or 
e small but bright stars shone their only light, so far 
so spiritual — ^the gleam of the tapers, which, from the 
im's running in a straight line, was still visible from 
casement of the old castle, though now diminished to 
iall bright point — the obscure which they were pene- 
ng — for, from the increasing height of its banks, the 
r grew darker and darker — all made one of those 
ting scenes where the imagination, like a landscape 
iter, colors from nature, only idealising a little. A 
1 in the river shut out the castle light : the boatmen 
;ed on their oars. 

All path by the river ends here on their side ; and we 
now as safe as fish in the sea when there 's nobody 
Bitch them,*' said the same coarse voice as before, 
ecil now commenced his narrative, which was soon 
. Attracted by the extreme beauty of the wild and 
5 known southern part of Naples, he had been wander- 
there for some weeks — so he said ; to which may be 
3d, he was making up his mind whether Miss Arundel 
ild think him a welcome visiter at the villa. «We 
lys hesitate where the feelings are concerned — and he 
iTed away a whole day of uncertainty when only within 
uple of hours' ride from their house. This, he stated, 
occasioned by the great beauty of the place and its 
rons. 
bout sunset, he was leahipg on the remains of an old 
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waU, which had once probably surrounded a Roman 
encampment, and now served as a line of demarcation 
between two villages, as jealous of each other*a.£laims as 
near neighbors usually are. While he was deliberating 
whether ne should ride over to the Mandevilles or not, 
a man, a stranger — though by this time he was well 
acquainted with most of the peasants — came up and spoke 
to him. This is not so impertinent in an Italian as it is in 
an Ekiglishman— or it is not thought so, which amounts 
to the same thing. Cecil, therefore, civilly replied to his 
question, which was one sJmost as general as the weather, 
viz. the time. Still the man lingered, and at last said, 
" The Signor Inglesi does not seem a cavalier that would 
leave his own countrywomen in trouble without helping 
them." 

"Why, that must very much depend on the nature of 
the distress." 

No Enghshman was ever yet so young, or so adventur- 
ous, as not to give one first thought to the imposition 
which he always expects — and for which he is, notwith- 
standing, never prepared. To make the shortest of the 
story, as mysteries are of no use nowadays — from long 
habit, every reader always foreseeing their end — this man 
was one of GiuUo's compa^nions. Francisco had assbted 
in the abduction of Lady Mandeville and Miss Arundel, 
and was now on his way to fetch a priest, already gained 
over by the enterprising professor of curls and carbines. 
But 

"Envy will merit, like its shade, pursue;*' 

and genius, though it cannot communicate itself, can 
communicate its example. Francisco saw his companion 
after he had assumed the picturesque costume which was 
to annihilate the young Ekifflishwoman's peace of mind. 
In the fullness of his glory he folded his cloak round hini, 
suffered the white plumes to droop over his curls, polished 
and perfumed with the most fragrant oils, -and, turning 
from his mirror to his friend, said, " I think my chance 
is a very tolerable one : instead of running away with tiie 
lady, I might have left it to her own good taste to have 
run away with me." 

Giulio was not the first " talented individual" whose 
vanity has been, primarily, an inconvenience to othersi 
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and then to himself. / Called hastily away for a moment, 
Francisco tried on the cloak and plumed hat his comrade 
bad left on a bench beside : he folded his arms and walked 
to the glass — ** I am sure I look quite as well as he does." 
To this conviction succeeded the doubt, why should 
Gfulio marry the beautiful and rich English girl ? But 
Francisco had no invention — he could devise no expedi- 
ent by which he could step into the other's place. A 
thousand old grudges rose up in his memory — the reward 
lost its value m his eyes — ^and he arrived at the sure con- 
clusion of the envious, that if he could not make, he could 
mar. The last finish was given to his displeasure by 
being sent for the priest while his companions sat down to 
supper. Off he set in one of the worst possible humors, 
ana exaggerated to the utmost what he termed his com- 
rade's luck. 

Now^ the difference between good and bad intentions is 
this :-f^that good intentions are so very satisfactory to them- 
selvesi'^at it really seems a work of supererogation to 
carry them into execution ; whereas evil ones have a rest- 
lessness that can only be satisfied by action — and, to the 
shame of fate be it said, very many facilities always offer 
for their being effected. 

Francisco Was considering Giulio's good fortune, as if 
it had been taken away from himself, when he caught sight 
of Mr. Spenser. A thousand plans floated in most various 
ingenuity through his brain, which finally settled into one. 
Without knowmg who his countrywomen were, Cecil 
naturally entered most eagerly into any plan for their 
deliverance. His first proposition, to ride post to Naples, 
was overruled by Francisco, for the ostensible reason, that 
it would be too late next day before they could reach the 
castle : the private reason was, that though he wished to 
disappoint Giulio, he did not wish to betray his companions 
— ^wnose futurity, if surprised, would inevitably be the gal- 
leys. There is honor among thieves, though it does admit 
of divers interpretations. 

The Very adventurousness of the plan he suggested 
accorded well with Cecil's temper. The only difficulty his 
companion considered great, was, how to establish a com- 
munication. Luckily Spenser, among the resources with 
which he had attempted to kill Time, had once had a whim 
of shooting him. His archery dress of green, and the 
silver arrow — which he did not win from looking at tb^ 
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lady, who held the prize, instead of at the mark— occurred 
to nis memory; and we have seen how successful his 
scheme of sending an arrow as a messenger proved. They 
made free with a boat belonging to one of the peasants — 
formed a rude but safe ladder of rope — and dropped down 
the stream, which Francisco knew so well as to make the 
darkness of no consequence, but as an advantage. 

The light in the window indicated the room. Cecil 
entered, and saw, to his astonishment, old acquaintances. 
We cannot guard against dangers we do not suspect ; and 
the escape of his prisoners formed no part of Giulio^s cal- 
culations. . 

In the mean time, the whole party proceeded in safety 
down the river. " We must land here." said Francisco, 
pausing. '' I will fasten the boat to the roots of the old 
chestnut, and half an hour's walk will bring you to the 
villa." So saying, he struck a light, and, firing a torch 
made of the green pine wood, led the way. 

Shivering with the cold night air on the water, both 
ladies founa the good effects of exercise ; and Lady Mande- 
ville, while she followed the dark figure of their guide, 
bearing the pine splinter, whose deep red glare threw a 
momentary brightness over the heavy bougl^ and dusky 
path, felt all that excitement of spirits natural to one who 
nad an innate taste for adventure, but from which her whole 
life had been entirely removed. 

Poor Emily felt only fatigue ; and while she accepted 
Mr. Spenser's assistance with all the gratitude of utter 
exhaustion, said faintly, " I will rejoice over our escape 
tomorrow." And Cecil — though ne observed that the 
little feet, seen distinctly as they trod in the bright circle 
made by the torch, took faint and uncertain steps, and that 
the hand' placed on his arm obviously showed it clung in 
sheer helplessness — somewhat forgot, in the pleasant task 
of assistance, his pity for her sufferings. 

In the meantime the servants, who had returned to the 
villa, had, of course, thrown the whole household into con- 
fusion. A messenger was immediately despatched to Lord 
MandeviUe, whom, from his master's having left Naples, 
he managed to miss on the road. However, he comforted 
himself by giving very particular accounts of how his mis- 
tress had been barbarously murdered by banditti ; and the 
good city talked incessantly of the murder, till set right 
next day by the greater marvel of the escape. 
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An accident to one of his carriage wheels delayed Lord 
MandeTille, who did not arrive at home till just before 
dajrbreak. To his no small surprise, lights, voices, &c., 
were indicative of any thing but <' tired nature's sweet 
restorer ;" and yet, when he drove up to the door, no one 
«eemed willing to admit him. His arrival produced one 
general outcry — then silence — then whispering. **Are 
uiey all gone mad !" He had an opportunity of answer- 
ing his own question, for the door was at last opened ; and 
really the scene of confusion he witnessed might have 
justified a reply in the affirmative. 

All the servants were collected together. That there is 
safety in numbers, always holds eood with the lower classes 
in cases of thieves or ghosts. They had, obviously, none 
of them been in bed — all looked foolish and frightened-^ 
and some two or three had been evidently having recourse 
to spiritual consolation. The nurse had left her own 
rerions, and the youngest child was asleep on her knee. 

The moment Lord Mandeville entered, all set up some 
several ejaculation, of which "O, my lady!" — "mur- 
dered !" o&c, was the burden. The eldest boy, pale with 
late hours, and worked up with the horrible narratives 
wMch every one had been contributing, sprang into his 
father's arms, and sobbed, to the utter exclusion of all 
speech. 

" Will nobody hold their tongue ? — one of you tell me 
what has happened. Where is Lady Mandeville ?" 

** Murderea !" said a dozen voices at once. 

*' No so bad as that, quite," said a voice, and in came 
Lady Mandeville herself, to the still greater alarm of the 
domestics, who took it for ^nted it was their mistress's 
ghost come to tell of their mistress's murder. 

"My poor little Frank," as the child made but one 
spring to the ground from his father's arms, and rushed 
with a scream of deliffht to his mother. 

" Dearest EUlen, what does all this mean?" 

" That, thank Heaven, I am safe at home," and, catching 
her husband's arm, Lady Mandeville, for the first time, 
fauurhed h3rsterically. 

A few words from Mr. Spenser did a great deal towards 
explaioing much in a little time ; and in five minutes tha 
confiision had subsided sufficiently to allow the party to 
lecollect they were very hungry : in half an hour mey 
Were seated round a supper table, in all the delightfiil 

Vol. n.— 10 
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eagerness of eating and talking. Lady Manderille nar- 
rated the scene of l^e bandit Hairdresser's decllaratioii, 
while her auditors were divided between amusement and 
indignation — ^Lord Mandeville being most amused, and 
Mr. Spenser most indignant 

The next day, procuring a sufficient escort, they rode to 
the old castle, which at first appeared but a^ mass of ruins ; 
however, they forced an entrance, but discovered only 
traces of its late occupiers, not themselves. In one of tlie 
lower rooms were some remains of food, and in the upper 
the three armchairs ; a bottle of perfumed oil also lay 
broken on the floor. 

'* Another loss, in addition to what was bestowed on the 
river last night : pity there are now no water nymphs to 
profit by the benefaction." 

They returned home, where they found the butler in 
great distress. Signer Francisco had taken advantage of 
last night's confusion to decamp, not only with the ducats 
that had been liberally bestowed on him, but also with 
two pieces of valuable plate. 

" Truly, Mr. Spencer," said Lady Mandeville, ** your 
friends are of a questionable character." 

" Now, after such an adventure," rejoined Cecil, " it is 
your duty to be romantic ; instead of that, how worldly is 
your last speech ! first use my friends, then abuse them. 
For my own part, I shall always feel grateful to Francisco," 
he looked at Emily, " though he did walk off with your 
silver spoons." 

" Do you know," said Lord Mandeville, « I cannot help 

pitying the bandit coifeur — his design was as brUliant as 

the mock diamonds that decorated the hand he offered. 

. They say ladies always forgive the sins which their own 

\charms caused ; now, own the truth, Emily, are you not 

nattered by thb homage a vos beaux yeux /" 

" Nay," replied Emily, " do n't you think it was rather 
les beaux yeux de ma cassette ? I trembled for my pearl 
necklace, not for my heart." 

" Now, out upon you, Frank, to suppose Emily could be 
flattered in any such way. But I have noticed in all you 
gentlemen the same esprit de corps. It matters not who j 
offers it, a woman must be supposed to be gratified by your j 
selection. Take the * meanest of your ranks' — 



" Vain, mean, and tilly, j 

Lowwro, ugly, dd/' 



i 
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and he will make an offer to the Venus di Medicis, could 
she step from her pedestal into dazzling life. And, what 
is worse, half his fellowmen would say, * Well, it was a 
compliment.' " 

*^ 1 merely made an individual application of a general 
rule. All women love flattery — er^Oy Miss Arundel liked 

** Now, mercy, Heaven, upon our illused race ! " replied 
Lady Mandeville ; ** the force of flattery is, I am convinced, 
very much overrated. People would far sooner suppose 
you silly than themselves, and take for ^nted the com- 
pliment they have paid must be received. For my part, 
now much of my vanity has been mere endurance ! I 
confess myself nrach of the Macedonian's opinion, — 
* I would wish for the prize in the chariot race, if kinffs 
were my competitors.' You all know the anecdote of tne 
dustman who requested permission to light his pipe at the 
Duchess of Devonshire's eyes. Now, I should have been 
more displeased with the dustman's venturing to know 
whether I had eyes or not, than pleased with the com- 
pliment" 

" Miss Arundel, I be^ your pardon," said Lord Mande- 
ville, laughing; '*I will never ask whether any abduction 
flatters you, miless run away with by the Sublime Porte." 

It is worth while to have an adventure, were it only for 
the sake of talking about it afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 



** Alas I for earthly joyr ^nd hope, and love, 
Thui stricken down, even in their holiest hour t 

What dee|^ heart-wringin? anguish must they prover 
Who live to weep the buisted tree and flower ! 

0| wo, deep wo^ to earthly love's fond trust ! " 

Mbs* EmbukV^ 



** lliou wert of those whoM rery morn ] 

GKves some dark hint of night, 
And in thine eye too soon was born 
A sad and softened light.'* 



If ever Circumstance, that ^* nnspiritual god'^ of ByroDr 
took it into his head to put Wordsworth's theory of **hQW 
divine a thing a woman may be made," into pratcticc, it 
was in tiie case of Beatrice de los Zoridos. Her eaity 
childhood had been passed among the wild mountains of 
her native province — whither Don Henriquez bad con- 
veyed his family : one attack had been beaten off from W 
luxurious home in the valley ; that cost him dear enough 
— another might be fatal. Besides, the security of tne 
mountains to those he loved most would send him forth sn 
unfettered warrior against his country's enemy. But 
what took Lorraine three weeks to learn» may be told ift 
three minutes. 

Margaretta Fortesque was the very sweetest little sylph 
that ever \%ras spoiled by being a beauty and an only coild^ 
7be last of one of our noblest Norman familes, who„ from 
professing the Catholic faith, Kved much to ihemseves 
— a whole household seemed made but for her pleasure^ 
The first suspicion that even a vnsh could exist contrary 
to her own, was when she fell in love with the handsome 
and stately Spaniard Don Henriquez de los Zoridos, who 
had made their house his home during his visit to England^ 
The high birth, splendid fortune, and answering creed for 
her lover, overcame eveu the objection to his being ^ 
foreigner* 
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Mmrgaretta was married ; her parents accompanied her 
abroad ; and for four years more her life was like a fairy 
tale. Its first sorrow was the death of her father. From 
her great to her small scale Fate repeats her revolutions* 
Families, as well as nations, would seem to have their 
epochs of calamity. Thus it proved with the Zoridos; 
The sunny cycle of their years was past, and the shadows 
fell the darker for their former brightness. 

The French invaded Spain, and their path was as that 
of some terrible dbease,- sweeping to deatn and desolation 
ell before it. Don Henriquez^ house was attacked one 
night ; the French were beaten off for a time, but not 
without much bloodshed. A chance ball laid Mrs. For- 
tesque a corpse at her daughter's side. Beatrice was 
wounded, though but slightly, in her very arms ; and when 
daylight dawned on the anxious household, to one half of 
them it dawned in vain. Zoridos saw that no time must 
be lost ; the enemy would soon be down upon them in 
overwhelming numbers. A summer house near, which 
had been fired, served as a funeral pile — any thinff rather 
than leave even the dead to the barbarity of the mvader. 
Henriquez himself was obliged to force his wife from the 
body of her mother. A few necessaries were hastily col- 
lected — for valuables they had neither thought nor time. 
Zoridos placed the insensible Margaretta before him on 
his horse, and rode off, without daring to look back on the 
happy home they were deserting h)r ever.. Beatrice's 
nurse followed, with her husband and the child. In better 
days, a daughter of the nurse had married a young mount- 
edneer, whose remote cottage owed every comfort to their 
master's fair English bride. There they resolved to seek 
for shelter. A few days saw them in, at least, safety. But 
Zoridos was not the man to remain inactive and secure at 
a time when it was so imperative on every Spaniard who 
wore a sword to use it. His plans were soon formed — ^his 
wife's frantic entreaties were in vain — and he descended 
into the plain at the head of a gallant band of guerillas. 

Soon after his departure, it became evident, not only to 
the nurse, but to every individual in the cottage, that the 
lady's mind had received a shock, not her health. For 
jays together she did not know them — spoke only in Eng-- 
isn — addressed her nurse, Marcela, as her mother — and 
Aayed with the Kttle Beatrice as if she were herself a child, 
txia wei^e delighted with such & living plaything. 

10* 
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The first interval he could snatch, Don Heimqver 
, hastened to the cottage. His wife did not know hiniy 
shrunk away in pitiable terror from the arms that he worcr 
and, as if all late events had passed from her memory, onlj 
seemed to know Uiat she was spoken to when addressed 
as Miss Fortescue — ^by which name she invariably called 
hersdf. That night the dark and lonely rocks, where he 
wandered for hours, were the only witnesses of Zoridos' 
Agony. The next day he was at the British camp. A 
week^s intended halt permitting such an absence, he pre* 
Vailed on an English surgeon to accompany him to the 
mountains. His opinion was only too decinve. Quiet 
and kindness might ameliorate, but never restore. The 
only chance he neld out was, that when circumstances 
enabled them to return to their house, ^miliar scenes, and 
accustomed dress, might awaken some touch of memory— » 
though noting could ever recall the whole mind.. 

To such a blow as this, death had been merciful. Simi- 
Ikr tastes, similar pursuits, had bound Zoridos to his young 
English wife — ^his mind had been accustomed to see itsiS 
mirrored in hers, only with a soUer shadow.^ He had been 
used to that greatest of mental pleasures — to have bis 
thoughts often divined— always entered into* And now— 
the intelligent and accomplished woman was a weak^ and 
even worse, a merry child. The affectionate wife looked 
in her husband's face as in that of a stranger, from whofli 
•he shrank with fear. The past with no memory, the 
future with no hope. 

The bitterest cup has its one drop of honey ; and tiie 
feeling of redprocai affection was roused in Zoridos by die 
almost frantic delight of his infant girl at seeing him again ; 
she clung to him — ^hid her little face in his bosom — sat still 
and silent, with that singular sympathy which children 
often show to the grief of their elders — and only when 
overpowered with deep could she be removed from his 
knee. 

Months passed on. The unfortunate Margaretta was 
taught to consider Zoridos as her husband, and Beatrice a» 
her child, and gradually to feel for them the affection of 
habit. But her mind seemed to have gone back to her 
childhood : all her recollections, her amusements, her sor- 
rows, and her ioys, belonged to that period. And once 
when Zoridos brought home for Beatrice a large doll he 
had obtained from the family of an English officer, her 
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othef seized it with a scream of delight, and made dressing 
a favorite employment. 

Months grew into years before they dared return to their 
tme ; ancTit was not till after the battle of the Pyrenees 
at Henriquez and his family a^ain took possession of 
eir mansion. No trace was left of either its beauty or 
xury. His embarrassed afiairs quite precluded Don 
ennquez' plan of taking his wife and daughter to Eng- 
ad. A few rooms were made habitable : and Zoridos 
ve his time and attention to the education of liis child, 
hichf from the extreme solitude in which they lived, 
ivolved entirely upon himselfl 

Time passed without much to record till Beatrice reached 
T sixteenth year, when the system of oppression and 
tortion enforced in his native province called impera- 
rely on Don Henriquez to take his place in the Cortez. 
few weeks of bold remonstrance ended with the impri- 
nment of the most obnoxious members, and a heavy fine 
I their property. 

At sixteen Beatrice found herself in a large desolate 
>use, with scarce resources enough for mere subsistence, 
5r fether in an unknown prison, her mother imbecile, and 
iTseif without friend or adviser. Zoridos had always 
reseen diat his daughter's position must be one of dini- 
ilty, and he had endeavored to prepare for what he could 
>t avert The free spirit of the mountain girl had been 
idulously encouraged : she had early learnt to think, and 
• know the value of selfexertion. To privation and hard- 
lip she was accustomed. She had read much ; and if 
ne work was food to the natural poetry of her imagination,. 
id ^e romance nursed in her solitary life, — another taught 
er to reflect upon her feelings, and by the example of 
thers' actions to investigate her own. She was now to 
tarn a practical lessontr-^kssons which^ after all, if they do 
at fall on tolerable ground, are the only ones that bear 
3al fruit 
One day. Minora, the daughter of the old guerilla who 
ad served with her father, came up with the intelligence 
lat a detachment of soldiers, galloping up, had detailed 
leir business, while pausing lor wine and directions in 
le village. It was to levy me fine, and search for sus- 
ected persona— 4n other words, to pillage the house. 
eatrice looked at her mother, who was busy sortingr 
>lored silks for her daughter's embroidery. Who could 
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tell the consequences of another alarm, where the fifst had 
heen so fatal? Her resolution was instently taken. A 
few weeks since, with the view of supplying I>onna Mar- 
garetta with a constant amusement, Beatrice had fixed on 
an open space in the thicket for a garden, and had there 
collected hees and flowers, and framed a little arbor. The 
way to it was very intricate, and the place entirely con- 
cealed. If she could but prevail on her mother to remain 
there, her security would be almost certain. Hastily 
placing a little fruit in a basket, and catching up a largi 
cloak, she proposed their going to eat their grapes m 
Donna Margaretta's garden. 

"She wiU never stay there," said the old man* 

Beatrice started — a sudden thought flashed across her 
mind — she turned pale and hesitated ; at that moment tiie 
foremost of the soldiers appeared on the distant hill ; she 
rushed out of the room, and returned \dth a small phiad 
and a wineflask, which she placed in the basket 

** Leave those," said she to Pedro and her nurse, who 
were clearing away a little remnant of plate ; " to miss the 
ohjects of their search would alone provoke more scrutiny. 
Follow me at once." 

The garden was reached before the soldiers rode up to 
the house. The wind blew from that direction, and 
brought with it the sound of their voices and laughter. 
The misery of such sounds was counterbalanced by the 
certainty tnat the same wind would waft their own voices, 
or rather Donna Margaretta's voice, away from the house. 
Still Beatrice, who knew the extreme restlessness of her 
parent's disorder, felt convinced that she should never be 
able to prevail on her to remain quiet. To be discovered 
by the soldiers would be death and insult in their worst 
forms. The whole province had been filled with tales of 
their reckless brutality towards those suspected l^ the 

fovemment. One course remained — it was one she trem- 
led to pursue. She had brought a little phial vnih her— 
it contamed laudanum. It had been used by her father, 
who frequently suffered from a wound he had received. 
She had often dropped it for him. But she knew it was 
poison — she could not foresee what its effects might be 
upon her mother in her state, if she were to give her. too 
much. Her blood froze in her veins at &e thought. 
Donna Margaretta grew every moment more restless and 
angry at not being allowed to cetura to die house.. U 
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preveated by force, the screams she sometunes uttered in 
her paroxysms of rage were fearful, and must inevitably 
be heard. Besides, mere was the chaiice of her evading 
tbeir vigilance, and she would then fly, like an .arrow, to 
the threatened danger. 

** I must try the only hope I have — God help me." 

Beatrice went to the fountain, and in the wine and water 
mixed a portion of laudanum : her mother, seeing the 
glass, asked for it eagerly, and drained the whole con* 
tents. All her eflbrts were now to be exerted to keep 
her unfortunate parent amused. With a strong effort she 
mastered her agitation — she helped her to gather flowers 
— she made them into wreaths for her hair — she pointed 
out her image in the fountain, and Margaretta laughed 
with delight Afler a while she complained of Ming 
fotigued. Beatrice thought, with an agony of apprehen- 
sion, of the sleep that was quickly coming over ner. In 
a few moments more, Donna Margaretta was in a pro* 
found slumber. 

The two servants, the moment, their mistress was quiet, 
seized the opportunity to depart : Marcela to seek a neigh- 
boring village, whither two of the domestics had gone to 
attend the festival of St. FrahCid, and warn them against 
Ml abrupt return : Pedro to their own village, to learn, if 
possible, what was likely to be the stay of the soldiers. 
Evening was coming on fast, and not a moment was to be 
lost. Beatrice could hardly force herself to tell them not 
to return if Uie least peril was in the attempt They 
departed with the utmost caution — scarce a rustle among 
the leaves told her she was alone. The next two hours 
passed in listening to every noise — the waving of a bough 
made her heart beat aiidibly'--H>r in watching the placid 
sleep of her mother. 

The last small red cloud mirrored in the fountain disap-^ 
peared— distant objects were lost in obscurity — the shadows 
seemed, as Ihey do seem at nightfall, almost substantial — 
tree after tree disappeared^-^-me fountain and the nearer 
shrubs looked like fantastic figures ; she fancied she <could 
see them move. Even these became invisible; and the 
darkness was so entire that, to use the common but 
expressive phrase, she could not see her hand. StiII» 
voices came from the house, in singing and shouts. It 
was evident diey intended to pass the night there, and 
Hrere consuming its earlier part in reveliy. The hope 
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she had hitherto entertained of their departure wav at an 
end. 

To spend the night in the open air was nothing to the 
mountain bred girl. She crept close to her mother — the 
moss and heaped up leaves were soft and dry — she leant 
over her, and felt ner warm breath on her cheek ; she 
ihen. knelt beside and prayed earnestly in the l^glisb 
tongue. There was superstition, perhaps, in this — \^ 
affection is superstitious. 

'~ At length the sounds from the house ceased — strange, 
she missed them ; the utter silence and the darkness were 
so fearful in their stillness I A single star — a tone ficom a 
fitmiliar voice — she would have blessed. How long the 
time seemed ! As llie night deepened, all her droits 
against sleep were unavailing ; more she dared not Amid 
such utter aarkness, the chances were, that if she left her 
mother's side^ she might not again find her place. Sleep 
did overcome her — that feverish, broken sleep, which 
renews, in some fantastic manner, the fears of our waking. 
Even this was disturbed. Was it a sound in her dream, 
or some actual noisR, that made her start up in all thai 
vague gasping terror which follows when abruptly roused ? 
All was sUll for a moment ; and then a flasK or radier 
flood of lightning glared away the darkness — the fountain 
for an instant was like a basin of fire — every tree, ay, 
every bou^h, leaf and flower, were as distinct as by day: 
one second more, and the thunder shook the very ground* 

Beatrice perceived that it was one of those awful storms 
which gather on the lofty mountains, and but leave their 
mighty cradles to pour destruction on the vales below. 
Flash succeeded flash, peal followed peal, mixed with the 
crashing branches, and a wind which was like a hurricane 
in voice and might Suddenly the thunder itself was lost 
in the tremendous fedl of an old oak, which, struck by the 
lightning, reeled, like an overthrown giant, to the earths 
It sank directly before the spot which sheltered the fugi-^ 
tives; some of its boughs swept against those of the ilex 
over their heads ; a shower of leaves fell upon Beatrice, 
and with the next flash she could see nothing but the huge 
branches which blocked them in. 

But even the terror that another bolt might strike the 
very tree above them, was lost in a still more agonising 
dread. How could her mother sleep through a tumutt 
like ttttst Beatrice touched her hands— tlvey felt lik« 
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marMe ; she bent over her mouth, but the ann prevented 
her touching the lips ; and the attitude in whicn she lay 
equally hindered her from feeling if her heart beat ; but 
the upper part of the face was as cold, she thought, as 
death. "Great God! I have killed my mother." She 
bent to raise her in her arms — she miffht thus ascertain if 
her heart beat Again she paused, and wrun? her hands 
in the agony of indecision. She had heard Uiat those 
whom noise could not wake were easily roused by being 
moved. If she, to satisfy her own fears, were to wake 
her mother ! Beatrice trembled even to touch her hand. 
The storm had now spent its fury, and was succeeded 
by a heavy shower. Fortunately, the thick shelter of the 
leaves protected them; and the rain that fell through, 
though sufficient to drench her own liffht garments, would 
do little injury to the thick cloak which enveloped her 
mother. It was too violent to last ; but a long and dreary 
interval had yet to pass before daybreak,-— haunted, too, by 
the fear of her mother's death, which had now completely 
taken possession of poor Beatrice. At last a Mnt breaK 
appeared in the sky ; it widened, objects became faintly 
outlined on the air — shadowy, indistinct, and sometimes 
teeaans as if about to darken a^in ; a slight red hue 
. snddenfy shone on the trunk of the ilex, and light came 
rapidly through the branches. Beatrice only watched it 
as it fell on her motlier ; her face was now visible — ^it wore 
the placid look of a sleeping child ; again she felt her 
^. warm breath upon her cheek. For the first time that night, 
^ Beatrice wept, and in the blessing of such tears forgot for 
^ a moment tne dangers which yet surrounded them. 
■^ She now perceived that they were "quite hemmed in by 
^ the fidlen tree — she could see nothing beyond its boughs. 
^' Those boughs were soon to prove their . safety. About 
^ two hours alter daybreak, she heard sounds from the house, 
^ voices calling, and the note of a trumpet. She listened 
- amdonsly, when, to her dismay, the sounds approached. 
•^ ^ distinguished steps, then voices — both alike strauj^. 
^ They were &e two officers of the detachment, loitenng 
oA •''•yJUMC till their men were ready. 

"The iiihabitants .were off like pigeons," said one. 
"I wonder if they had any conc^ed treasure — ^I wish 
We had caught them, on that account," was the reply. 

** SmaU signs of that," observed the first speaker ; 
^ besides, the war, we know, ruined Don Henriquez." 
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" They say his unfe was beautiful : I should like to have 
seen her, I owe the Hidalgo an old gprudge. Well, if he 
f^ets out of his dungeon — to do which he must be an angei 
for wings, or a saint for miracles — ^he'won't find much at 
home." 

Afain the trumpet sounded ; it seemed to be a siffiud, 
for the speakers hurried oS, and Beatrice at last heara the 
trampling of the horses gradually lost in the distance. 
She waited yet a little while, and then, her mother still 
appearing to sleep soundly, she thought she might leave 
mr for a few minutes. 

With some difficulty she forced a way throuffh the 
boughs. What devastation had a night effected I Flowers 
torn up by the roots — huge branches broken off as if diey 
had been but leaves, and two or three trees utterly blown 
down — showed how the little garden had been laid open 
to its unwelcome vbiters. With a rapid, yet cautions 
step, she proceeded to the house, ^ot a human being 
was near, and she entered. What utter, what wanton 
destruction had been practised ! The furniture lay in 
broken fragments — every portable article had been carried 
away — the walls defaced, and in one or two places burnt 
There seemed to have been an intention of firing the 
house. What she felt most bitterly yet remained. There 
hung the blackened frames of her father and her mothei^s 
portraits, but tlie pictures had been consumed. 

But Beatrice knew it was no time to indulge in lamenta- 
tions. In the kitchen yet smouldered Uie remains of fire, 
and this she soon kindled to a flame, and nourished it with 
wood which was scattered about. A step on the threshold 
made her start up in terror : it was only Pedro. A few words 
explained their mutual situation. He had been unable to 
return, but had watched the soldiers depart, and had come 
from the village with provision and offers of assistance. 
Both went to Sie arbor ; and while with his axe and the 
assistance of a villager he opened a path through the 
boughs, Beatrice entered to watch the slumber she now 
most thankfully desired to break. She bathed the face of 
the sleeper witn some essence, raised her in her arms, and 
called upon her name. As if to reward her for her last 
night's forberance, Dona Margaretta stirred with the first 
movement, and opened her eyes. Still, she was evidently 
oppressed b;^ sleep, though cold and shivering. Pedro and 
his qompanion carried her to the house-Hi coueh was 
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tormed by the fireside — and Beatrice never left her till 
Ihorouffhiy warmed and awakened. It was evident that 
she, aitleast, had sustained some injury. 

Beatrice rushed into the next room to throw herself on 
her knees in thanksgiving. Fatigue, distress, loss, were 
all absorbed in one overpowering feeling of gratitude. 
But the reaction was too strong ; her nurse now arrived : 
and when Beatrice threw her arms around her neck to 
welcome her, for the first time in her life she fainted. 

The young Spaniard had now to commence a course of 
small daily exertions, the most trying of all to one whose 
habits hitherto had been those of imaginative idlesse — 
mornings passed oVer a favorite volume, evenings over 
her lute, only interrupted by attention to her momer, of 
which affection made a delight. Now the common com- 
forts, even the necessaries of life, were suddenly taken from 
them. Their valuables had mostly been carried off ; and 
rent and service were quite optional with the peasantry. 
Long habit, and the remembrance of protection, still more 
that of kindness, met their reward in all possible assistance 
from the village. The little plate that,, from its conceal- 
ment, had escaped, was sold at once. The produce was 
sufficient for the present ; and Beatrice resolved, by the 
smallness of the demands on the tenants of her father, to 
leave as little encouragement as possible to the avarice 
that might tempt them to seize such an opportunity for 
ending their Hidalgo's claim. 

She dismissed all the domestics except the nurse and 
her husband, and an old ne^ro, who, bred from infancy in 
their service, had not an idea beyond.. She took every 
thing under her own direction. A small part only of the 
house was attempted to. be made habitable — a small part 
only of the garden to be cultivated, and that soon became 
an important branch of their domestic economy. Their 
honey and grapes, from the care bestowed on each, found 
a market at the town, which was a few leagues distant 
They were equally fortunate in their wine ; and the lament- 
ations of Pedro and Marcela over the downfall of their 
master's house, mixed with a few hmts of its degradation, 
were lost in the silent conviction of the real comfort 
attendant on these new plans* 

With two especial difficulties Beatrice had to contend. 
The first was to induce old servants to believe that a ^oung 
yijfjfar^^iig could know better than themselves : and this was 
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an obstacle nothing but a temper as sweet fts it was fins 
could have overcome. The other was, to reconcile Donna 
Mar^aretta to the loss of accustomed luxuries. like a 
child, she attached the idea of punishment to privation. 
The loss of the embroidered cover to her chair, and the 
beautiful cup for her chocolate, and the wearing a coarse 
dress, were subjects of bitter lamentation. This was the 
more painful to the daughter, from her feeling that these 
trifles were all the pleasures her parent was capable of 
enjoyinff. 

The first great disorder of the house somewhat reduced, 
Beatrice devoted every leisure moment to her embroidery ; 
and was well repaid for her trouble by the scream of delight 
with which her mother saw her chair covered wkh silk 
worked with the brightest colored flowers. One improve* 
ment succeeded another : the floor was spread with mat- 
ting ; the vine, sacrificing its fruit to its leaves, served for a 
curtain — the walls were adorned with some of her drawings 
— her mother's flower garden was restored — ^and many 
months of comparative comfort elapsed. The work she 
had begun for her mother, by its continuance became also 
a source of revenue. Pedro improved as a salesman; 
and divers ornamental additions made Donna Margaretta 
very happy. 

Still, the uncertainty of her father's fate kept Beatrice 
in a state of anxious wretchedness. One morning she had 
wandered farther into the wood than was now her wont — 
for she had but little time by day for solitary reflection — 
when she was startled by a figure cautiously stealing out 
from the thick brushwood : a moment more and she was 
in her father's arms. But the happiness of their meeting 
Wf^s soon broken in upon by the precariousness of their 
sitliation. Don Heriquez was now flying from a dun^on, 
which he had escaped with a price set upon his nead. 
" Surely, dearest father," exclaimed Beatrice, **^irou would 
be safe in your own house ; secluded in some of the unin* 
habited rooms, your wants could be so easily supplied. I 
would be so prudent, so careful — and your old servants, 
you cannot doubt their fidelity ? " 

" But I doubt their prudence A single suspicions ci^ 
cumstance — a single careless word, reaching the village^ 
would brinff inevitable ruin on us all. Your poor mofiicr 
and yoursdf are at present unmolested-^od keep jrov 
80 ! Besides, the lives of too rxoBf lure new liiikea ^filh 
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mine for me to run any avoidable risk. I have been here 
since yesterday-<--I hare lingered about our old haunts in 
hopes of meeting you, and depart tomorrow with day- 
break." 

^* And you have been here for hours, and I knew it 
not?" 

" This is no time for my little mountaineer to weep. 
Are you likely to be missed ?" 

The certainty that, even now, her presence was wanted 
at home — ^the impossibility of evading their notice for 
some hours to come — all rushed upon Beatrice's mind. 

" What shall I — can I do ? To stay with you now will 
inevitably occasion a search — ^Alas ! my dearest father, you 
do not know what an important person your Beatrice is at 
borne. You dare not trust even Marcela ? " 

"Impossible — ^you know her chattering habits — she 
could not keep a secret if she tried." 

The truth of this Beatrice had n»t now to learn. 

** Tonight, then, my father — ^you know the old oak, 
which you used to call our study — I wSl be there by 
eleven o^dock — I cannot come by day without exciting 
wonder." 

** Alone, and at night ? — ^impossible." 

**The very loneliness makes our security. There is 
moonlight enough to show me my way — there is nothing 
to fear, my own dear father !" 

" And, Beatrice, endeavor to bring some food — ^I must 
rely on you for supper." 

A hasty &rewell, whose sorrow was lost in its fear, and 
Beatrice ran home in time to be scolded by Marcela for 
keeping dinner wuting« An old servant d[early loves a 
£ttle authority — and* as for matter of that, who does not ? 

The day seemed as if it tfever would end ; &nd as the 
evooing closed, her anxiety became intolerable. Donna 
Margaretta, always unwilling to go bed, was even more 
wakeful than usuaL Then Marcela fancied that her child 
looked pale, and began to accuse her late sitting up as the 
cause. At last she was alone, and every thing buried in 
ihe most profound quiet WiUi a beating heart, but a quiet 
hand, she took &e little basket of wine and provision. 
How tliankful £d she feel that their stores were all in her 
keeping ! 

Once out of the house, she darted like a deer to the 
woed. Tlie new moon gave just light eoongh to show the 
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way to one who knew it well ; and Beatrice was with her 
fiither almost before she had thought of the dangers arotrnd 
them. Eagerly she displayed the contents of her basket; 
there was some dried meat, hard boiled eggs, a small loaf, 
and a piece of honeycomb ; also some olives, and two or 
three cakes of chocolate. Beatrice felt heartsick to see 
the famished voracity with which her father ate — ^it was 
the first time he had tasted food for three days. 

Each had much to tell — the child a tale of patient and 
affectionate exertion, every word of which was rewarded 
by a blessing or caress. The parent had to record a strict 
imprisonment and a hazardous escape, aided by a party 
with whom he was now linked. 

Don Henriquez had sought Naples in the -first instence : 
a knot of exiles had there laid a daring plan for revolution, 
which, in their country's liberty, involved their own restor- 
ation. Zoridos' talents and activity pointed him out as a 
fit agent. He returned to Spain, and was now on his way 
to join and take command of an insurrection, whose suc- 
cess was to be the touchstone of their countymen. 

The nig^t passed rapidly — the morning star showed the 
necessity of parting — a few minutes more, and the smug- 
glers with whom Zoridos was to travel would arrive. 
With the accute hearing of anxiety, each fancied they 
could discern in the distance the tramp of the mules : still 
Beatrice clung passionately to her father. " Beatrice," 
said he, after * moment's reflection, "you have lately 
shown a readiness of expedient, and a resolution, which 
even I could not have expected from you. You may safely 
be trusted. This packet contains important intelligence to 
those to whose sacred cause I stand pledged. The eflfort 
about to be made may fail, and these papers be lost. If in 
the course of two months you hear nothing farther of me, 
convey them, if possible, to Naples, but by a safe channel. 
As an inducement, if one be needed, the man to whose 
care it is addressed will know my fate, if known to any 
one on earth." 

Beatrice took the packet with a mute gesture of obedi- 
ence, but words choked her while parting again with her 
father, and for a service so full of danger. But the sound 
of the mules was now close upon them. "Go— go — they 
must not see you. God bless you, my best beloved, my 
excellent child !*' 

A fitt«well, which had 3ret a thousand things to Wf^ 
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d in a moment Beatrice gaye one long, last look — 
ion lent her ipeed — she Tan uwUXLy through the 
— and* miseen and unheard, ffained her own room* 
e next two months passed in ue restlessness of ferer- 
cpectation ; but day after cb^, week after week, and 
lings of Don Henriques. The packet now haunted 
ice : its own importance— the hope of learning some- 
of her &ther — the danger of their situation, whose 
rces every hour was lessening — the conviction that 
lad not a creature on whom she could rely — ^for, 
es Pedro^s natural stupidity, he was ignorant of the 
n language ; and to trust him with the password 
Lt by her father, might risk the safety of many, — all 
id to increase the distress which surrounded her. 
deliberations ended in her resolving to be herself the 
\r. She might leave her mother to Marcela's care 
pilgrimage would account for her absence in the 
re — and a masculine disguise seemed, indeed, her 
protection against the worst difficuldes of her route, 
o's illness prevented the execution of this project ; 
«orraine's appearance suggested another. An En^lish- 
HTOuld run no risk* Comd he take, or transmit the 
3t for her ? 



CHAPTER XV. 



a love foolish, thenT said Lord Bolingbroke. 

:;an you doubt itr answered Hamilton. 'It makes a man think 

jf another than himself. I know not a greater proof of folly.' " 

Devereux, 

:eving, as I do, that &lling in love goes by destiny, 
that, of all ajO&irs, those of the heart are those for 
h there is the least accountings, I have always thonght^ 
to give reasons for its happening, is throwing tbe ffW 
)ns away — a waste much to be deprecated in all ••^ 
re reasons are in such great request It is n<lt 1 
inspires love — still less is it mmd. It is not A\ 
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— people who were indifferent in a moonlight walk, haye 
taken a fit of sentiment in Piccadilly, it is not early 
association — indeed, the chances are rather against the 
Paul and Virginia style. It is not dress — conquests have 
been made in curl papers. In short — to be mythological 
in my conclusion — ;the quiver of Cupid hangs at the gurdk 
of Fate, together with her spindle and scissors. 

Beatrice had, even in her short and active life, perhaps 
dreamed of a lover. What Spanish girl, whose lute 
was familiar with all the romantic legends of her own 
romantic land, but must have had some such dream hannt 
her twilight ? And for the matter of that, what ^ri, Span- 
ish or English, has not !r But Beatrice was 4oo unwondly 
to dream of conquest — too proud to fear for her heart— 
and too much accustomed to idealise a lover amid the 
Paladins of olden time, to associate the youn^ English- 
man with other ideas than a claim to hospitality, and a 
vague hope of assistance. ' She was now to turn over a 
new leaf in the book of life — to learn woman^s most 
important lesson — that of love. 

JMot 004$. person in a thousand is capable of a real pas- 
»ion — that intense and overwhelming feeling, before wnich 
all others sink into nothingness. It asks for head-ind 
heart — now many are deficient in both. Idleness and 
vanity cause, in nine cases out of ten, that state of excite- 
ment which is called being in love. I have heard some 
even talk of their disappointments, as if such a word 
could be used in the plural. To be crossed in love, 
forsooth — why« such a heart could bear as many crosses as 
a raspberry tart 

But Beatrice loved with all the vividness of unwasted 
and unworn feeling, and with all the confidence of youth. 
Proiid, earnest, and enthusiastic, passion was touched 
with all the poetry of her own nature. Her lover was 
the idol, invested by her ardent imagination with aD 
humanity's " highest attributes." Undegrtrfed by tfie ideas 
of flirtation, vanity, interest, or establishment, her love 
was as simple as it was beautiful. Her life had passed 
in solitude, but it had been the solitude of both refinement 
and exertion. She was unworldly, but not untaught She 
had read extensively and variously. Much of her reading 
had been of a kind unusual to either her sex or age ; but 
she had loved to talk with her father on the subjects 
which engaged him ; and the investigations which were to 
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analyze the state of mankind* and the theoiies which were 
lo^ ^ameliorate it, hecame to her matters of attraction, 
because they were also those of •efifection. 

Natural scenery has no influence on the character till 
associated with human feelings : the poet repays his inspir- 
ation by the interest he flinFs round the oojects which 
inspired it. Beatrice had early learnt this association of 
nature with humanity. She was as well acquainted with 
the English literature and language as with her own ; and 
the memncholy and reflective character of its poetry suited 
well a young spirit early broken by sorrow, and kft, more- 
over, to entire loneliness. The danger of a youth so 
spent was, that the mind would become too ideal — that 
mornings, passed with some favorite volume by the drop- 
ping fountain, or beneath the shadowy ilex, would induce 
habits of romantic dreaming, utterly at variance with the 
stem necessities of life. 

But Beatrice had been forced into a wholesome course 
of active exertion. Obliged to think and act for herself — 
to have others dependent on her eflbrts — ^to know that 
each day brought its employment^ her mind strengthened 
with its discipline. The duties that excited also invigor- 
ated. The l^en feeling, the delicate taste, were accus- 
tomed to 'subjection, and romance refined, without 
weakening.. 

I Love is the Columbus of our moral world, and opens, at 
some period or other, a new hemisphere to our view. 
For the first time in his life Lorraine loved — deeply and 
entirely ; for the first time he had met one in whose favor 
his feeling, his imagination, and his judgment, equally 
decided. H e wonder ed, with all the depreciating spirit of 
a lover, that he had ever thou^t any woman tolerable 
before. 

Lorraine's own talents were too brilliant for him to 
underrate those of another ; and the charm was as delight- 
ful as it was new, to see his thoughts understood, his 
views reflected in a mind, whose powers, though softened, 
were scarce inferior to his own. Her conversation, when 
she did speak, had a peculiar fascination ; it was evident 
she was not in the habit of talking. There was an eager- 
nesss a freshness, about her speech, as if the rush of 
feeling and idea forced their expression rather for their 
own relief than for the impression of their hearer. Its 
singularity was, in truth, its entire absence of display-— 
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she spoke, as she listened, for pleasure ; and a great mass 
of information, with a naturally keen perception and 
excitable imagination, were heightened by the originality 
given by her solitary life. It was delightful to &?e so 
much to communicate, and yet to be so well understood. 
Then the contrast between the two gave 4hat variety 
which attracts without assimilating. 

Beatrice was grave; silent, except when much inte- 
rested; reserved, : save when under the influence of some 
strong feeling ; with manners whose refinement was that 
of innerently pure taste, and much mental cultivatioji, 
touched, too, with the native grace inseparable from the 
very beautiful : selfpossessed, from selfreliance ; and with 
a stately bearing, which— call it prejudice, or pride, or 
dignity — spoke the consciousness of high descent, aud an 
unquestioned superiority. The pride of birth is a noble 
feeling. 

Lorraine, on the contrary, was animated — ^more likely 
f-v to be amused than excited — with a general expression of 
indifference not easily roused to interest His manners 
had that fine polish only to be ^ven by society^ and that 
of the best. His thoughts and feelings were kept in the 
background — not from native reserve, but from fear of 
raillery — that suspicion of our hearers which is one of the 
first lessons taught in the world. His habits were luxu- 
rious — ^hers were simple ; he was witty and sarcastic — she ' 
scarcely understood tne meaning of ridicule ; his rules of 
action were many — as those rules must be on which the 
judgments of others are to operate — hers were only those 
of right and wrong. A whole life spent in society inevi- 
tably refers its action to the general opinion. . Beatrice, as 
yet, looked not beyond the action itself. 

Days, weeks, passed away, and Edward lingered in the 
neighborhood. Marcela, like most nurses, uiought her 
child might marry an emperor; and, as an emperor was not 
at hand, the young, rich, and handsome Englishman was 
a very good substitute. With Donna Margaretta he was 
an unbounded favorite : she was just a child— and gentle 
and genuine kindness never fails to win the love of child- 
ren. Beatrice knew his footstep at a distance that might 
have defied even the acute listener of the hiry tale ; and 
yet, with even such long forewarning, would blush crimson 
deep on his entrance. Lorraine would loiter, and ask for 
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one more of her native ballads ; and then think, how «ould 
It be late, when he seemed but just to have arrived ? 

Young, loving, and beloved — ^how much of happiness 
may be summed up in a few brief words ! — ^AU great non- 
sense, I grant ; and at this conviction most lovers arrive 
IQ .a very few.mooths. But if it would sometimes save 
much sorrow, it would also destroy great enjoyment, 
coTild we think at the time as we do afterwards. Yet 
there is a period in the lives of most, when the heart opens 
its Jeftves, like a flower, to all the gentle influences ; — when 
one beloved step is sweet in its fall beyond all music, and 
the light of one beloved face is dear as that of Heaven ; — 
when the thoughts are turned to poetry, and a fairy charm 
is throAvn over EfeV most ordinary occurrences ; Hope, 
that gentlest astrologer, foretelling a future she herself has 
createdl when the present is colored by glad yet softened 
spirits, buoyant, though too tender for mirth. Who shall 
say that is a seMsh feeling which looks in another's eyes 
to read its own happiness, and holds another's welmre 
more precious than ite own ? What path in after time 
win ever be" sorpteasant as that one walk which delayed 
on its way, and yet ended so soon ? What discourse of 
the wise, the witty, the eloqucEt, will ever have the fasci- 
nation of a few simple, even infantile words — or of the 
sttll, but delicioiis silence which they broke ? Why does 
loye aiSect childish expressions of endearment, but because 
it has all the truth and earnestness of childhood ? And 
the simplicity of its language seems the proof of its sincer- 
ity: Or is It that, bem^ unworldly itself, it delights to 
retreat upon those unwondly days? Go through life, and 
see if the quiet light of the stars, the passionate song of 
ithe poet, the haunted beauty of flowers, will ever again 
come home to the heart as they did in that early and only 
time. 

Now, let no one say that I am trying to make young 
people romantic. While I acknowledge that the gardens 
of Iran exist, I beg leave also to state that they lie in a 
desert — appear but for a moment — and then vanish in 
their beau^ forever. Every fable has its moral ; and that 
of love is msappointment, weariness, or disgust. Younff 
people would avoid falling in love, if— as some story book 
observes-^younff people would but -consider. When 
Cromwell sent nis ambassador to -Spain, under circum^ 
stances which somewhat endangered his head, he 
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encouraged him by stating, " That if his head fell, that 
of every Spaniard in his dominions should fall too." *' A 
! thousand Uianks," returned the diplomatist ; " but among 
■all Uiese heads there may not be one to fit me.*' 

What he said of heads may also be said of experience-^ 
there is a large stock on hand ; but somehow or other, 
nobody's experience ever suits us except our own. Love 
rarely keeps its secret : it did not in the case before us. 
Beatrice was ignorant of her feelings : with no rival to 
enlighten, no vanity to insinuate — with the most romantic 
of ideal beliefs on the subject, love never entered her head 
with reference to herself. She was happy without ana- 
lyzing the cause ; nay, her very happiness blinded her* 
Accustomed to think of love as it is depicted in poetry,— 
poetry which so dwells on its sorrow, its faithlessness, its 
despair, — she recognised no trace of love in the buoyant 
feeling, which now to her touched all things with its own 
gladness. 

Lorraine was more enlightened. Whether it be from 
knowing that he was to woo as well as win, ^ man rarely 
loves unconsciously. Besides, he had all the knowledge 
of society, much of observation, something too of remem- f 
brance. A woman's heart is like a predoua gem* too :. 
delicate to bear more than one engraving. The rule I 
does not hold good with the other sex : inaeed, I doubt i, 
whether it be not an advantage for a lover to be able \o ^• 
contrast the finer qualities of one capable of inspiring a = 
deep and elevated attachment with the falsehooa or 3ie | 
folly he has known before. However, as they say to jus- 
tify political revolutions, it was impossible such a state of 
thmgs could last : and one afternoon the little fountain had 
its own silvery music broken by those sweetest human 
sounds — a lover's passionate pleading, and his mistress' | 
whispered reply. There is an established phrase for the j 
description of such occasions. "The conversation of ^ 
lovers being always uninteresting to a third penoiiy we : 
shall omit its detail." ] 

Contrary to the fashion of the present day, I have a 
great respect for tlie precedents left by our grandfathers 
and grandmothers ; I shall Uierefore follow their example 
of omission. Insipidity, though, is not the real cause of 
such dialogues being left to die on the air* and Aide from 
the memorjr. The truth is, to those in the same aitnation 
all description seems cold, tame, and paarionleH ; wfaik to 
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those who have never known or outlived such tune, it 
appears overwrought, excessive, and absurd. 

That evening Beatrice narrated the whole history of 
her past life. Her love she had avowed ; but her hand 
must depend on the delivery of the packet, and on her 
Either. 

I feel an internal conviction that he lives ; and he must 
not come to a desolate and deserted home, and find Uiat 
his child has forgotten him for a stranger. Take the 
packet to Naples, make every inquiry : if my father live, 
we may be so happy in your beautiful England." 

•• But why not go with me ? Why delay, nay, risk our 
happiness ? Young, isolated, as you are, surely, my sweet 
Beatrice, your father would rejoice in your content and 
aafety." 

*' The God to whose care his last words resigned me, 
has been my guide through dangers and difficulties. I am 
«iill secure in siich reliance. You know not my love for 
my father, when you bid me separate my destiny from 
his — to think not of his wishes — and to be happy, while 
he perhaps is wretched and suffering. I will at least 
endeavor to learn his will ; and, dearest Lorraine" — the 
color flushed her cheek, like a rose, at these words — " the 
sweetest song I have sung was the saddest, and it spoke 
of a hroken vow and a broken heart. I would fain put 
the love you tell me is so true to the test. Is there such 
change in a few weeks that you dread to try?" 
. The dispute ended as disputes usually do when a lady 
is really in earnest in the will she expresses to her lover* 
T^orraine took charge of the packet — ^was intrusted with 
the password — and prepared to take his departure reluct- 
antly enough, but still with much of excitement and interest 
in lus expedition. 

From the eloquent descriptions of the daughter, he had 
imbibed no little admiration of the father. It must be 
owned that Beatrice's character of him was rather his 
beau ideal than himself. Don Henriquez was a brave 
and honorable man, with a degree of information rare 
among his countrymen ; but he was not at all the person 
to be placed in uncommon circumstances. He had seen 
enough of England to have caught impressions, rather than 
convictions, of the advantages of a free people ; and a 
good constitution seemed equally necessary to the nation 
and the individual. But his ideas of liberty were moxo 
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picturesque than practical. He dwelt on the rights of the 
people, without considering whether that people were ini 
state to enforce, or even receive, them. He declaimed cb 
tyranny like an ancient, on information like a moden. 
He forffot that, for change to be useful, it must be gradual; 
and while enlarging on the enlightened intellect of the 
present time, he overlooked the fact, that our anceston 
could not have been altogether so very wrong, or thtt 
society could not have ^one on at all. 

He had a vivid imagmation — and this threw a chann, 
rather than a light, around the subjects it investigated 
He was one of those who feel instead of think, and mere- 
fore invest their theories vidth a reality incomprehensible 
to a calm observer. Hence, it seemed wonderful that 
what was so tan^ble to himself was not equally so te 
others ; and from being surprised that our opinions are not 
understood,, is an easy step towards being angry. 

His views were narrow, because they were impassioned 
Moreover, he had a natural flow of eloquence — a gift 
which deceives no one more than its possessor : there is 
a difliculty in believing that what is so very easy to say, is 
not equally easy to do. Like many orators, ne did not 
take into consideration, that a good argument is not always 
a good reason ; and that, unfortunately for the peace of 
society, and fortunately for debaters, there never was yet 
a contested point without excellent arguments on both sides 
of the question. 

Don Henriquez was, besides, a vain, and therefore a 
restless man. The earlier part of his life had been spent 
in a career, for which, above all others, he was suited— 
that of a bold and active Guerilla chief: but the quiet and 
loneliness of the succeeding peace was perfectly intolera- 
ble. He talked in the most beautiful manner of devoting 
himself to the education of his child ; but unfortunately 
Beatrice was too young to comprehend the extent of the 
sacrifice. Having only his own opinion by whidi to esti" 
mate his talents^ no marvel it was an exaggerated one. 

Don Henriquez would have been a happy man ia &g- 
land : he would have taken the chair at public dinners, and 
said the most touching things about alleviating the dis- 
tresses of our fellow creatures : he would have delayed as 
much as possible the business of county meetings, by 
showing how much better it might-be done : he wouKi hare 
given mnners to politiciass^ and called it si^porting hia 
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party — and dinners to a few successful authors, and caUed . 
jt encouraging genius : he would have been in the oppost- 
don, and made some eloquent speeches on retrenchment 
and reform, and the newspapers next day would have con>- 
plimented die honorable member ibr CockermouUi on hia 
brilliant and jpatriotic display : he would Imve died, and 
left materiel for a wellrounded paragraph in the obituary, 
without having retarded or advanced one single circum* 
stance in the great chain of events. But, alas ! for the 
mismanagement of fate — ^he was quite out of his place in 
die Cortez of Spain : he dilated on religious toleration to 
lliose in whose ears it sounded like blasphemy — on the 
blessing of knowledge, to Uiose with whom intellect and 
anarchy were synonymous — and on the rights of the peo* 
pie, to Hidalgos, who were preux chevaliers in loyalty to 
their king. 

Zoridos soon became an object of suspicion to the go- 
vernment (.'Besides, like most brilliant talkers, he genendly 
said more than he meant ; and not being in the habit of very 
closely analyzing his thoughts, his expression soften admit- 
ted of two constructions. His eloquence ended in his arrest. 

A happy man was Don Henriquez during the first weelf. 
of his connnement. Execrable t^^ranny — ^infamous oppress^ 
ion — incarcerated patriot — victim in the glorious cause of 
'liberty — ^was enough to console any one. Henriquez was 
""also a iucky man ; for, just as his situation lost its novelt}^ 
and he begun to think suffering in the cause of his country 
rather tiresome, if it lasted loo long, — a fellow captive 
opened to him a plan of escape, on condition of his join- 
ing^ some patriots in an insurrection. 

Don Henriquez' bravery was well known; and, as is 
often the case with new acquisitions, his talents were over 
estimated. He was first sent to Naples to learn what 
aaoatance might be expected from the Carbonari there. 
A great many signs were agreed upon — a great deal of 
talking took place — and Zoridos returned, as we have 
related, to organise a revolt in the mountains. 

His situation was certainly bad when he met his dauffb* 
ter in the wood ; for exaggerating bis importance, he luso 
magnified his danger, and took such pains toavoid suspicion, 
that he created it So carefiiUy had he shunned tne viln 
lages, that he missed one of his stations ; and by the time 
he arrived near his own house, there reall;yr was son^ 
danger in approaching it. Besides, a conspirator's is a 
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melodimmatic character, and he was desirous oLgivingJiM 
efect to his part 

, '-"The philosoirfiy of atoms has some truth in it. What j 
( cxceedinffly small motives make the great whole of a fine 
vjiction ! Henriquez loved his child dearly ; but, with the 
true selfishness of display, he forgot her anxiety, in \m 
desire to impress upon her the full importance of hii 
position. A natural feeling for her lonely and neglected 
condition, and the thought of a home that seemed very 
happy now he was banished from it, both conspired to 
make his interview in the wood a very sorrowful parting. 
Unhappiness with him always invested itself in a fine 
phrase, which is a great consolation. We always bear a 
dignified misfortune best * ' " "" 

The speech he made after supper to the smugglers, 
under whose escort he was to travel, would have brought 
down three rounds of applause in any meeting ever yet 
held at the Crown and Anchor. It began with his princi- 
ples, proceeded with his feelings, and woUnd up^tv3&. his 
suffering. 

** Yes, gentlemen, my house is in ruins ; my homeless 
wife — my deserted child — ^know not where to lay their 
heads. 1 am an exile from my native land — the sword of 
the executioner waits for the blood of the victim of oppress- 
ion ; but 1 disdain the fetters of the tyrant, and defy his 
power, i live or die for the cause of my country." 

The muleteers were greatly struck — first, because we 
usually thiijk that very fine which we do not quite under- 
stand ; secondly, they were rather grateful to a gentleman 
who exerted himself so much for their entertainment ; and 
thirdly, the king and the custom house ofiicers, liberty and 
French brandy duty free, were, somehow or other, entirely 
associated in their minds. 

It is a singular thing that it never occurred to Don 
Henriquez that his misfortunes were very much of his own 
seeking : if he had not gone to the mountain Hiberty is 
a mountain nymph — is she not?), the mountam would 
never have come to him. He had been under no neces- 
sity of becoming a member of the Cortez, and still less 
of talking when he got there. Neither did that very 
obvious truth suggest itself, that if his plans for illuminat- 
ing and ameliorating the human race were so excellent, 
he might first have tried a portion of Ihem on his own 
estate — ^reformed his own house, before he tried to reform 
the world. 
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^ It will readily be supposed that Lorraine took a difiereni . 
view of the case, and, after two or three lingerinff days, 
prepared to set forth in search of his intended injured 
nther in law. JSarewell — ^it is a sorrowful word enough at 
all times, never yet pronounced with indifierence, even by 
flie indifferent : what then is its pain to those who love — 
to those who^ etenuty^is the present ? It is so very hard 
to excEan^^i^eftamly Ibr'liope — to renounce today in 
expectation of tomorrow. But that Beatrice had from the 
eaniest period been accustomed to think of others' claims, 
not her own, she never could have resigned the lover who 
stood beside her for her distant father. 

The dew shone like frost work, as the sun touched the 
silvery leaves of the olive — every step left its trace on 
the grass, as Beatrice trod the little wood i)aih which 
led to the road her lover must pass. One moment she 
paused — it was so early, and a blush of feminine timidity 
rather than pride gave the color of the morning to her 
cheek, as she thought— "If I should be first." But Ed- 
ward was at the old cork tree before her. What could 
any lovers in the present day say, that has not been said 
before? — trees, rivers, sun and moon, have alike been 
called upon to register the vow they witnessed. These 
parted as all part ; many a gentle promise, which rather 
satisfies itself than its hearer — many a lingering look — 
many a loitering step — and at last one sudden effort, 
expected by neither, and all is over. Beatrice gasped for 
breath, as the trees hid Lorraine from her sight; there 
were two or three hurrying steps, as if they forced their 
speed ; a rustling of the boughs, and all was still — even the 
beating of her heart. It was as if the whole world had lost 
the life that animated it, during the long, the melancholy day 
which foUowed. In partings, those who go know not half 
the auffering of those who stay. In the one case, occupation 
strengthens, and novelty engages, the mind. Lorraine's 
foumey necessarily, at times, diverted his attention. Sun- 
shine and exercise are equally good for the spirits ; besides, 
at night, fatigue made nim sleep ; however, he dreamt 
about Beatrice a good deal, and, like Caliban, wished to 
dream more. She, on the contrary, was left to utter and 
onamused loneliness, and to small daily duties, distasteful 
from interrupting those dreaming moods in which strong 
feeling loves to indulge. Well, 1 do not know how it ma^ 
be in the next world, iiut most assuredly that sex denonu- 
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nated by4>oetd the softer, and by philosophers ;d^ W^^r, 
part o£ creation, have Uie worst of it in tnis^ 



CHAPTER XVr. 



" I do not often talk much." 

Henry VHL 

" Why weep ye by the tide, lady 1 
Why weep ye by the tide f 
fU find ye anither luve. 
And ye sail be his bride." 

Scots Smg; 

** The ancients referred melancholy to the mind, ihejao- 
derns make it matter of digestion — to either case my plan 
applies," said lady Mahdeville. " I am melancholy, or, in 
plain prose, have a headache, today ; therefore I propose 
putting in execution our long talked of visit to the convent 
of St Valerie : if of the mind, contemplation will be of 
service — if of the nerves, a ride will be equally beneficial 

**^How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull foofs suppose,' " 

replied Mr. Spencer. 

" You are improving," returned Lady Mandeville. " I 
dare say by the time your cousin, Henry M orland, is able 
to appreciate compliments, you will be able to pay them 
in * good set terms.' " 

How very unpleasant a few words can contrive to be f , 
It was very disagreeable to be reminded of his cousin/ 
Though Mr. Morland was the last man in the world to 
have acted on such a wish, Cecil was aware of his uncle's 
desire to see his favorite nephew and" his cTaughter nnited. 
Now, for his very Kfe could ne picture Helen but as he last 
saw her — a very pretty child, whose canary was an 
important object. It was also very disagreeable to perceive 
that Lady Mandeville was not in his interests, aware as he 
was of her influence over Emily. For, what with a Httle 
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absence passed in solitude and exaggeration 
— and a little opposition, enough to excite, but not enough 
to deter — an adventure romantic enough to make falling in 
loye almost nuitter of necessihr — witn all these together, 
joung Spencer had progressed eonsideral^ly in his attadi- 
ment. 

Emily was very pretty^ with a quiet gentleness that left 
much to the imagination, and also a sweetness which was 
a good beginning for it to work upon. Besides, though 
attached to Lorraine with all the depth and earnestness of 
first love— which, after all, is the only one Uiat has those 
high ideal qualities- ascribed to love — she could not be 
always ''sadly thinkihff" of him. She thought of him when* 
ever she saw any thing i)eautiful in art or nature — ^love linka 
Itself with the lovely : she thought of him when she sang 
the songs he had liked, or that she thought he would like : 
when they spoke of affection before her,, it ever recalled 
her own : she turned ^e page of the poet as the mirroi 
which ^ve back heir feelings) in short, she thought 7^ 
him when she was sicl, suFen,. or sorry. Still, there were 
times when the natural gladness of youth burst into mirtln 
fulness, and 

" Her brow belied 'her,, if her heart wm sad." 

At such times Cecil Was quite sure he was in love» 
Constancy is made up of a series of small inconstanciea, 
which never come to any thing ; and the heart takes credit 
for its loyalty, because in the long run it ends where it 
begaiu I doubt whether the most devoted fidelity would 
bear strict examination as to the short reposes even the 
most entire feahy permits itself. 

Lady Mandeville, if not the keeper of Emily'js con- 
science, took some care of her constancy.. She had quite 
made up her mind that a marriage between Miss Arundel 
and "Mr* Lorraine was the most eligible thing in the world 
for both parties ; and when^a mind is once made up, it is^ 
very tiresome to have to unmakie it. No wonder £dwardl 
had lutherto escaped heart whole. She even exaggerated 
the taste whose aelicacy was refined almost to fastidious- 
ness ; but that very taste would be in &vor of the p'eat 
improvement whicn had taken place in Emily. Iiad^ 
Mandeville did full justice to it, and a little more-^for it 
was her own work*. Like most persons wJiose vivid ima.- 

13.* 
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gination applies itself to actual- things, instead of abstract 
creations, she gave a reality to her schemes that seemed 
to make failure an impossibihly ; and harin^ once settled 
that Emily would be very happy with Lorraine, it was an 
absolute impossibility to allow her to be happy with any 
one else. 

Lorraine was a great favorite — ^Spenser was not. The 
indolence whilch Cecil had rather permitted than indulged 
— for. Heaven knows, it was no induljgjence at all — had at 
first prevented his offering that homage to which she was 
accustomed'; and now, when he did offer it, it was marked, 
suspected. His admiration of Emily interfered with her 
arrangement ; and the very circumstance of Lord Mande- 
riile's encouraging him was any thing but an advantage : 
a woman must be an angel to endure being worsted in 
domestic tactics. Not that Lady Mandeville enacted' the 
part of confidant' — 

"Cato^B a proper peraen to intrust a love tale witfi f* 

besides, Emily's feelings were quite deep enough for 
silence. But Lorraine's memory was kept alive by slight 
recurrences to his opinions, and frequent allusions to the 
chances of meeting him. However, bright sunshine and 
a rapid drive did a great deal for the good humor, or 
spirits, whichever you like to consider it, of the party on 
their way to St. Valerie. 

All convents built in what we call the dark ages, show 
singular good taste in the selection of their various situa- 
tions; if there was a fine view to be hadj their site usually 
commanded it.. 

The convent of St. Valerie was on the very summit of 
a small hill, whose abruptness added to its height. A 
thick copsewood of dwarf oaks, intermixed with one or 
two slender chestnuts, covered the side even to the sea, 
jfrom which it was separated by a. narrow slip of smooth 
sand, over which, in a calm day, the small waves broke 
in scattered foam, something like the swelling of the 
unquiet human heart The other side of the hill, whether 
from nature^ or art of days so long past as to seem nature 
Bfow, was much less steep, and, if more luxuriantly, was 
less thickly wooded, and with trees of larger size, and 
more varied sorts. Through these wound a very tolerable 
road. 
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The eoinnent was a ndiitehigh building, with>a chapel of 
great antiquity, and gardens' of much beautyv The last 
notes of the anthem were* dying* into tremulous sUence 
as they entered, and a long black train of dark and veiled 
figures were gliding through an opposite portal, whose 
massive doors closed heavily, almost nopelesaly, on them. 
At the upper end, raised by a single step from the other 
pavement, stood a statue of the Virgin— one of those 
exquisite conceptions to which an artist has given the 
beauty of genius developed by the labor of a life— one 
of ^ose iormSf which the modeller may frame, and then 
die. 

Sculpture never seems to me like the representation of 
human life : its forms — ^pale, pure, and cold-r^have the- * '^^* 
sfaapci not the likeness, of our nature. I always personify 
a spirit as a statue. Paintings, however idealised as to 
beauty, still give the bright eye, the rosy cheek, the glossy 
hair, we see daily. Portraits are but the mirrors of lovely 
countenances. Sculpture is the incarnation of beings 
"^hose state seems higher, because calmer, than our own. 
The divinities of Greece owed half their divinity to the 
noble repose with which their sculptors invested themv 
The characterisic of the picture is passion — that of the 
statue, power. 

From the chapel the party proceeded across the court 
to the garden, except Emily. Like all persons whose 
feelings are awakened through the imagination, Emily 
was peculiarly susceptible of outward impressions. She 
lingered in the chapel, watching the cold gray light — for 
the windows fronting the north let in daylight, but not 
sunshine — the white floor only marked by inscriptions 
whose worn letters told that the lirinff trod over the dead 
— the white walls, where the carved tablets were also 
sacred to the memory of the departed. The extreme 
silence oppressed her with a sense rather of sadness than 
of calm. She looked on the tombs, and thought how 
^ey had been wept over. She held her brealli, to be 
more deeply conscious of the stillness ; and the beating of 
her heart seemed to remind her how little part she had in 
such quiet. 

Some slight chance usually rivets the attention : it did 
80 now. On one of the tablets were inscribed various 
names of an apparently large family, the dates of the 
different deaths smgulariy near to each other.. Emily felt 
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a« if her own solitary situ&tioti had never weighed xxptm 
her thoughts till now. ** Many are kind to me, hut none 
care for me." Youth, with its afiection an impulse and a 
delight, judges others hy itself, and exaggerates its claims.;" 

Strange it is that people (unless in me way of ostenta- 
tion) never value the hlessin^s they possess. But if life^ 
has a happiness over which the primeval curse has passed 
and harmed not, it is the early and loQg enduring affection 
of hlood and habit. The passion which concentrates its 
strength and beauty upon one, is a rich and terribje stake, 
the end whereof is death ; — the Eving light of .ezifiteace-is 
burnt out in an hour — and what remains ? The dust and 
the darkness. But the love which is bom in childhood— 
an instinct deepening into a principle — retains to the end 
something of the freshness belongmg to the hour of its 
birth : the amusement partaken — the trifling quarrel made 
up — the sorrow shared together — the punishment in 
wnich all were involved — the plans for the future, so faiiy 
tale like and so false, in which ail indulged : so true it is 
that lovers slightest links are its strongest ! 

There is something inexpressibly touching in the story 
of Ishmael, the youth who was sent into the wilderness of 
life with his bow and his arrow, ** his hand against every 
\man, and every man's hand against him." Even in our 
crowded, busy, and social world, on how many is this doom 
pronounced ! What love makes allowances like household 
love ? — what takes an interest in small sorrows and smaD 
successes like household love ? God for^ve those (and 
I would not even say forgive, were not Divine mercy illi- 
mitable) who turn the household altar to a place of strife 1 
' Domestic dissension is the sacrilege of the nearUi 

Emily looked on the death stone, and thought only of 
her uncle — he who had been to her as a father: — a father in 
early kindness — ^in allowance for failings; — in anxiety for 
her future— Klelight in her present — ^to whose affection she 
owed gratitude a thousand times beyond that due for " the 
bitter Doon, our birth." Gratitude, forsooUi ! — it ought 
rather to ask forgiveness. She remembered how ner 
childhood had grown up into youth, how happily!— 
recalled her first leaving home — then it was that she turned 
a new leaf in the book of life. She thought over her dis- 
appointment at first, her after brief enjoyment — ^her eyes 
opening at once to love and sorrow. How much had 
happei^ since then !r— how much of mortifiication, how 
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many vaih hopes had flowered and then fallen ! And yet 
her heart was still feverish with ragne anticipation. WiUi 
a- sick, sad foreboding she thought of returning to England 
— ^to Edward Lmrraine's country — ^but not widi joy. Emily 
seemed to herself to have no longer spirits for hope. The 
quiet of the grave was scarcely too deep for her present 
mood. 

At this moment the stillness of the chapel itself was 
broken " by a confusion of tongues." First, a coarse and 
corporeal lau^h — that which rises loud at a practical joke ; 
a smaller, shrill, and undecided one — of the sort with which 
youn^ ladies reply to a compliment equally above their 
JEQerits ahd~ comprehension ; also a foreign tongue, like 
**Iser, rolling rapidly;" and a drawling, yet dictatorial 
voice, loud above the rest, evidently patronising the prps- 
gect.: — these " did overload the air." In came the family 
party, the OffiggsJ^* Mrs. Hiffgs instantly knew Emily- 
^ Lord, lordiTaniss, who would have thought of our meet- 
ing in these here outlandish parts ! " 

Emily recognised her companion of the steam boat, and 
repUed with a goodnatured inquiry, asking how she liked' 
Itahr? 

First glancing round to see whether she was observed — 
a needless precaution, Mr. Hig^s, " her eldest hope," 
having put himself iqIq aposition (even on paper we cannot 
call it an attitude) of enthusiasm before the statue of the 
Madonna — while the two daughters were assuring an Ita- 
lian count, as they caUed him, that they should like mon- 
strously to be nuns, and he, as in duty bound, dwelt upon> 
the loss which the world would thereby sustain :— " Like 
Italy?" said Mrs. Higgs — **not I ; I hav'n't had a meal 
fit for a Christian this three months. Why, Lord love you ! 
they are as dirty as ducks — ^you know wnat dirty animals 
ducks are — tibey '11 eat any thing — not but what they are 
very good roasted, but it 's all the difference being dead 
and alive." 

" A very just distinction," said Emily, while her com- 
panion paused to take breath and a peppermint lozenge. 

" You should go into the kitchens here," resumed Mrs. 
Hig;gs. Poor woman ! her daughters never allowed her 
to Sk, for fear of her dis^cing them — so, as she herself 
used to observe, a little rational conversation did her good. 
« You *ve no notion of the dirt, or you 'd never eat nothing : 
but deart dear I I dare say you do n't take on about these 
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thinffs yet — you must when you 're married. I mind what 
the Bible says, 'A virtuous woman *s a crown to her hus- 
,band' — ^many a crown have I saved mine.. Not tfiat Mr. 
HiggB need look after a pound even, now — but, as I teD 
my drls^ it is as well to lay up for a rainy day." 

'* Have you seen Rome f " asked Miss AnmdeL 

" Bless you ! Uiere was nothing to see — not a shop fit 
to spend a penny in — and as to comfort, they hav' nt' a 
notion of it Bob there— -I mean Mr. Robert Hi^gs — ^has 
such a taste for :^e fine^ts — ^he did n't ij^erit it firom me, 
^7 U'^ t^ugh-<-that he would make us go poking aboul all tfie 
^,, . great cold rooms to see picturs and slaturs. As for those 
poor staturs, they always set me shivering — they look so 
like human creaturs froze to death : I am sure, had I been 
at home, I would have got up a subscription for some ch^ap 
flannel for thenu You may get very good flannel to rive 
away for sixpence a yard at the Lunnun Emporium. But, 
Lord ! Lord ! one might as well be out of the world as out 
of Lunnun.." 

'* You have stayed longer on the Continent than you 
intended." 

" It was alf on Carry*is account — she would' go sailiD| 
on the lake — what do ye call it ? — bless my old head ! it 
never remembers them foreign names — ^with a friend of 
ours, Mr. Simcoe — a very nice young man, but melan- 
cholic like— «nd, being a great poet, he never knew what 
he was doing just at the time. You know, miss, genusses 
are never hke nobody but themselves. Carry andne were 
very sweet upon each other ; and as his father was a com- 
fortable man,, and could afford to make his son a gentleman, 
Mr. Higgs and I thought his son's genus would wear off— 
and young people need n't be crossed in love when there 's 
money on both sides — 60 Carry and he used to make a 
deal of love to each other. Foor fellur ! he wrote her 
halbum all full of such beautiful verses — and she used to 
plait her hair, and dress, and do all sorts of things, to 
please him. She always usethto wear a veil, for he could 
not abide a bonnet — he said it was so unpoetical like, . 
Well, well^ — to make a short of a sad story — one evening 
they would go on the lake, though there was a great big 
black cloud coming up j but Mr. Simcoe said it would be 
just like the Coasehair^ or Courser^ or some such name, 
and spouted some poetry — ^which, after the sad accident 
Mr. Higgs and I learnt by heart, as a warning to our young. 
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fiiends. But, somehow, we never, though we took a world 
of pains, could remember more than the first two or three 
Unes — ^for we are too old to begin our schooling over agan, 
and we were neither of us any great shakes at book learn- 
ing — ^but two lines will do for an example — a nod 's as 
good as a wink to a blind horse.** So saying, Mrs. Higgs 
repeated the following lines in a most Sunday school 
tone: — 

'* Ay, let the vild vinds ▼histle o^ the deck, 
So that them arms diu? ckMser round my neck : 
The deepest murmur of this mouth shall be, 
No sigh for safenesi, but a prayer for thee." 

Here Mrs. Higgs's voice sunk into " tears and forgetr 
folness.** " It is n't, miss, so much want of memory, as 
that I am overtaken by my feelings. But, miss, before I 
go on with my story, you mus n't think nothing of the arms 
round the neck, because that was only in poetry — you may. 
be pretty sure I should never have allowed no young man 
whatsumever to take such a liberty with )m^ daughter. I 
iust name this, because, if I did not explam, it might be 
bad for poor. Carfjy's next chance." 
■"Emily instantlyassured the confiding but careful mother, 
that she entertamed no doubts of Miss Caroline Hi^g^s's 
perfect propriety of conduct ; and Mrs. Higgs resumed ner 
narrative. 

" Well, into the boat they got.* Mr. Simcoe was quite 
a sailor. I remember he told us he had been on seven and 
twenty parties of pleasure to Richmond. They did look 
so nice — my daughter had on her best green silk and a 
white lace veil (real thread) thrown over her head. Mr. 
S. had a large straw hat, and striped jacket and trousers, 
and his shirt fastened at the throat by a broach with 
Carry's hair, for he was always quite above wearing a 
neckcloth. Dear, dear, they went away singing, 

' O, come to me as soon as daylight sits ;* 

and well, miss-^the boat overset. Mr. Simcoe (poor 
Benjamin — as we have called him shice — ^he never could 
Bbiae it during his lifetime) was drowned ; and my daugh- 
ter was brou^t home wet to the skin, and all the color 
gene crsit of her preen siHc— quite spoilt." 
Here Mrs. Higgs paused for a moment, and drew out a 
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huge red pocket handkerchief, with which her face wu 
for some minutes confounded. Emily, really shocked, 
remained silent, till her companion, who found taUdii^ 
very efficacious for her complaints, went on again. 

** Besides all her sorrow, Carry had caught cold-; Ibr^lie 
had heen in the water, only had. got picked up by a bott 
that was passing, and she was very ill : so, as I said be- 
fore, she has been the cause of our staying in these heie 
foreign parts. The doctors said the climate was so miid. 
I am sure we should have been a deal warmer in our own 
parlor, with a good coal fire, and carpets and curtains. 
Here, all you can get is a little charcoal in a box — for all 
the world like a warming pan, without a handle, and with 
holes in Uie top. We Ve had no Christmas pudding — the 
boys have been left at school — and people may talk what 
they please about sunshine and Italy: my say is, that a 
winter in Rome is no ioke.'" 

Emily duly sympathised with her ; but, remembering 
the laughing she had witnessed, could not resist askings 
" If Miss Higgs had got over her disappointment " 

" O Lord, yes ! it was five months agone. You know 
a new nail always drives out an old one. Carry got 
another lover : he did n't, however, turn out very well, for 
he had n^t sixpence; and, of course, our eldest daughter 
could n't have nothing to say to him. But it served to 
divert her from the thoughts of her grief; and we can 
look out for a proper husband when we get home ;* and 
that 's one great reason why I wants to get back to the 
Square. Carry is n't so young as you 'd think : but, bless 
me, she 'd cut my tongue out if she thought I was talking 
about her age. You won't say nothing about it, will 
you ?" 

Emily vowed all imaginable discretion. Mr. Higgs, 
who had not enchanted with her dii^course any listener's 
ear so long for many a day, felt, as she herself expressed 
it, the very cockles of her heart warm towards her pretty 
and patient listener. 

" I hope, my dear, I shall see you in Fitzroy Square: 
I won't make small beer of you, I can tell you. We '11 get 
up a bit of a dance for you, for we know lots of nice young 
men." -— — 

A cold shiver ran over Emily at the yery idea of Mrs. 
Higgs' " nice young men." Her son at ^t moment came 
«Pi by way of a specimen.- " By Jove, mother, we thovght 
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we had lost you ! r»tliyj|^jn»aff{ loaH> ihat. would htLYt 
been/' Seeing that' the canse of her lingadng was, how- 
^▼er« a lady, uid one who was both pretty and young, 
Mr. Robert Higgs, who was an admirer, or, to use his own 
fiiYorite phrase, *' always the humble servant of the 
ladies," thought, to employ another of his little peculiar!^ 
ties of speech, .''(^is^company would.be as good as his 
jdap^;'^^^^it^ t^at quiet|,^ccl^fifrtaj^l^ cdbgpr^qp (t£J^ 
ftiyn^en teJ which sets a man most and sooni&t a^ease,"^ 
ne coolly SSdressed Miss Arundel : — '< Quite, as our great 
bard says. 



* Like patience on a tombatone ahivehng with sorrow.' 

Beautiftil lines those of Byron. Do n't you admire him, 
ma'am ?" 

Mr. R. Hi^gs, considered poetry an infallible topic 
with young ladies. Emily, however, did not feel that me 
courteous attention which his mother's age made in her 
eyes indispensable, at all necessary to be extended to her 
very forvrard son. 

Mr. Higffs only thouffht — " Poor thin^, dare say she 
never heard of Byron — knows nothing of poetry — ^I 've 
been too deep for Jier ;" and forthivith commenced on a 
Lghter subject 

" So, this is a nunnery. I wonder, ma'am, how you 'd 
like to be a nun ! — shut up — not allowed to see one of 
our perjured sex — I suspect you 'd be a littte dull I" 

At this moment Mr. Spenser entered. '* I am sent, Miss 
Arundel, in search of you." 

Emily took his arm with a readiness which enchanted 
Cecil, and left the chapel, bowing civilly to Mrs. Higgs, 
who, accustomed to her daughter's eternal flirtations, 
thought she might hold her peace as soon as a young maa 
came, and had from her son's entrance been silent. ^ 

** A very plain and vulgar young woman that," said Mr. 
Robert; "but you always are picking up such horrid 

people." 

" Lord, I thought her such a very pretty spoken young 

lady.' 



«« ' 



Well, I do n't ; and you know I am a bit of a judge. 
But, come, let 's join my sisters, and be jogging home. I 
feel very peckish— I made but a poor breakwist." 
. '* Dear, dear, we shall have no dinners worth eating till 
Vol. IL— 13 
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we get to England. I quite long for a good Sunday smefl 

of a piece of roast beef and a Yorkshire pudding/' 

/ The feeling, says some writer^ which funis m absence 

f to our native country, is one of the finest in our nature. 

V True ; but it takes many forms. One exile sighs after the 

\faiir meadows of England, and another after its mutton. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" You would say Bomething that is sad — Speak !" 
« « * « 

*• I *11 come by Naples. " 

Srakespeahs. 



But we must again return to Spain, where a new subject 
of anxiety diverted Beatrice's attention — ^her mother's ill- 
ness. She had soon not a moment she could call her own. 
Poor Donna Margaretta's situation was the more pitiable, 
as she both suffered and complained like a child. The 
remedies her case required it was next to impossible to in- 
duce her to take. One day she would be in the strong and 
angry excitement of fever, the next in the fretful despond- 
ency of ague. Now she would, even with tears, ask for 
the wine and food most hurtful, and then turn with loathing 
from her needful nourishment. With some difficulty, by 
appealing to his humanity, an old medical practitioner, from 
the nearest town, was prevailed on to visit them ; thus 
doing for pity what he had refused to do for interest 

"My good child," said the old man, after seeing his 
patient, "I might have staid at home; the poor lady is far 
beyond all human assistance — a little care and a little kind- 
ness is all she will want on this side the grave — just let her 
do what she likes." 

It was late, and he hurried to mount his mule, but not 
till — ^for his heart was touched by her desolate and desert- 
ed condition — not till he had told Beatrice he would always 
be glad to render her any service. Whethes. Donna M ar- 
garetta connected any vague idea with the stranger, or 
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whether it was the mere iostinct of weakness, it is impo9- 
sible to tell, but from that day a strange terror of death fell 
upon her; she could not bear to be leA for a moment — she 
would wake in tlie night and implore Beatrice piteously to 
save her. Thb impression was, however, as transitory as 
it was violent. As she grew w^ker, she grew calmer and 
more affectionate. She would lean her head for hours on 
Beatrice's shoulder, only now and then applying to her 
some childish and endearing epithet She was soon too 
much reduced to leave her bed; they used to raise her head 
with pillows, and Beatrice would sit beside, her arm round 
her neck; and her poor mother seemed, like a child, happy 
in being soothed and caressed. There is mercy in afflic- 
tion; Donna Margaretla's memory could only have awaken- 
ed to sorrow, and she died without a pang or struggle, so 
quietly, tliat Beatrice, in whose embrace she lay, thought 
it was sleep. Wishing to wake her at her usual hour for 
refreshment, she kissed her — the chill of the lips made her 
j»hudder — she leant over them for a minute — the breath 
had passed away for ever. 

Otonna Margaretta's death was a blessing, but Beatrice 
could not think so at the time ; her few objects for affection • 
had made that affection proportionably intense. She had ; 
lost the only being she could serve — the only one to whom 
her care and kindness were of value — and we all know hoMT 
they endear the objects on which they are bestowed — the 
whole business of her life was gone. 

Perhaps the worst pang of death is the burial. One 
touchof human weakness mingled with the young Spaniard's 
sorrow. She was proud — very proud of her high and 
noble birth. A hundred chiefs of her blood slept in the 
chapel of San Francisco. But since the confiscation of her 
father's property, the house adjoining it in the town, be- 
sides being a day's journey distant, was turned into a mili- 
tary depot She had no choice — her mother's tomb must 
be the green grass of the village burying place. With add- 
ed sorrow she had her interred there by torchliglit — her- 
self sole mourner. It was a reUef to be unwitnessed. The 
two peasants who had assisted returned to the village — old 
Pedro and the nesro, one of whom still retained his torch^ 
attended Beatrice nome — she followed the light mechanic- 
ally. The agony wiUi which she had watched the body 
laid in the earth-— that fearful shudder which follows the 
fiilling of the mould on the coffin — tlie pressing do^vu of 
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the grass sods, as if the dead were conscious of their 
wei^t and soil — all this had subsided into stupor. She 
^It that Strang disbelief in its reality that always succeeds 
▼iolent grief. 

Weak creatures that we are, for the body io overcome 
the mind as it does! Beatrice slept that night long and I 
soundly — ^the bitterness of sorrow, affection, and anzietyr 
sank beneath fatigue. The awakenmg afier such sleep 
is one of the most dreadful moments in life. A conscious- 
ness of something terrible is upon even the first sensation 
— a vague idea of the truth comes like the remembrance 
of a dream; involuntarily the eyes close, as if to shut it out 
— the head sinks back on the pillow, as if to see whether 
another dream would not be a happier one. A gleam of 
light, a waving curtain, rouses the sleeper ; the truth, the 
whole terrible truth, flashes out — and we start up as if we 
never could dream again. 

In losing her mother, Beatrice lost her great employment 
— to provide her with small indulgences, and such amuse- 
ments as she could enjoy, had been a sweet and constant 
study. The homely associations of life are its tenderest. 
No tears were more bitter than those Beatrice shed over 
the beautiful purple grapes which she had so carefully dried 
iot her parent. One consolation she had — a little EngUsh 
Bible became the chief companion of her lonely hours. 

Don Henriquez had much of that indifference to religion 
too often termed liberality. The bigotted beliefs of his 
native creed were the last he ever thought of impressing. 
Their country house stood entirely by itself, and the fey? 
priests who passed that way belonged to mendicant orders, 
Beatrice, with the generosity inherent in her nature, readi- 
ly filled their scrips ; and the friars were not very anxious 
about the principles of one whose actions were so truly 
catholic. But it was impossible for a girl who lived in the 
solitude of nature, and who had been early tried, by sorrow, 
not to be religious. 

There are some works of God which most especially 
seem the work of his hands, and some ills of humani^ 
which seem most of all to ask aid from above. The 
mighty gathering of the storms on her native mountains 
— the thunder that shook the earth-rr-^tnd the K^htnins^ 
that in an hour laid bare the depths of the Ibrest which had 
stood still land shadowy fbryears-^the starry silence of the 
fuwner nij^htB^the myst^ of the I*r|e aQ4 brijM 
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planets, filled the young heart that was lifted up by their 
beauty with deep and solemn thoughts. Again, her deso* 
late situation — me dangers beyond her abSity to foresee 
or to avoid, made her at once feel her nothingness and her 
need of protection. The holy page, read at first for its 
beauty, was soon resorted to for its power. Beatrice dwelt 
on the gentle promises made to the afflicted, and the words 
of encouragement spok^i to the simple, till hope rose 
strong within her, and grew to be that clear ana steady 
light "which hideth not its face in the time of trouble."^ 
Beatrice was a genuine Christian, if entire trust, deep \ 
humUity, and earnest conviction, could make one. True, \ 
the Bible was almost the only reii^ous.book she had ever ) 
read, but she had indeed reaa it with all her heart.. 

She was leaning over the sacred volume one night, whei» 
a dark shadow fell upon the veny lines she was reading. 
Beatrice looked up, and saw & man standing before her ; 
the huge sombero overshadowed his face, but the light of 
the lamp shone on a large and glittering knife in his girdle. 
She started from her seat ; but mastering her fear in a 
moment, she stood, and calmly facing the stranger, inquired 
his errand. The man laughed. 

*' Your father need not be ashamed of you ; but if you 
had been frightened, it would have been at nothing." 

" My fadier !" exclaimed Beatrice ; " is he safe f" 

'' Safe enough, if he will but keep quiet ; but I brin^ a 
note from him, and you had better read that than question 
me* I am not oversafe in these quarters myself. I have 
kept faith with him — mind that when you see your father." 

Laying a soiled and crumpled letter on the table, the 
smuggler turned to depart. 

" Is there nothing you. will have — nothing that I can do 
to show my gratitude." 

" I doubt," said the man^ " whether your cellar be worth 
my risking a capture for its contents." 

" At least," exclaimed Beatrice, " take this ;" and she 
poured the contents of her purse into his hand. 

" Four — ^five — six gold pieces I" replied he, hesitatingly, 
— " I have been paid." 

" Take them as a gift, and God bless you for the happi- 
ness you have brou^t me." 

" A firee gift ! — many thanks to you,. lady." 

A slight sound — ^it was but the wind in the vine branches; 
tarUed the man ; he laid his hand on his knife, ancb 

13* 
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darted through the casement; in less than a nihute alt 
was silent as before^ Eagerly Beatrice opened the letter 
— it was from her father,, and ran thus r 

" My beloved child ^ — The iron hand of despotism has 
quenched the last spark of liberty ; hunted down Hke a 
wild beasts I am watcAing an opportunity to fly my degraded 
and enslaved country. Some far and foreign land must 
henceforth be the home of the unfortunate exile. Will 
my Beatrice soothe and share her parent's illstarred lot ? 
I am hastening to Naples — you know the address on the 
packet. I shall be at Senhor Pachetti*s — join me there^ 
if possible, with your poor mother. I know this wiJl require 
equal presence of mind and exertion — surely I may expect 
both in a daughter of mine t Come with all the speed you 
can; I doubt not to be there before you; and shall be 
impajtient, in the happiness of the father to forget the 
wrongs of the patriot.. God keep you,, my sweet child. 

** Your affectionate father, 

HeNRIQUEZ DE LOS ZORIDOS. 

** Bum this letter instantly." 

Beatrice kissed the scroll, and held it over the lamp— it 
was too wet with tears to bum rapidly. "Your poor 
mother !" — and must their first meeting be embittered by 
words of death ? But she was too j^'oung to dwell only 
on the sorrow ; her heart beat hurriedly and joyfully as 
she thought that her fkther and Lorraine must inevitably 
meet. Her first impulse was to make every effort to reaen 
Naples, but calmer deliberation induced her to renounce 
this plan. Love increases a woman^s timidity — the more 
she thought of Edward, the more did she shrink from so 
long and unprotected a journey. It cost her a sleepless 
night ; but she resolved on staying in Spain till she either 
saw or heard from him — he and Don Henriquez, when 
they met, would decide on what course it might be best to 
pursue. 

We waste a great deal of thought. As is usual in all 
cases of long ddiberation, she did precisely the reverse of 
what she intended. The following afternoon she was 
wandering round what had been her mother's garden — all 
her life's sweetest associations were there-*— when she saw 
a peasant approaching. Alvarez was the soldier who had 
so attract!^ Lorraine's attention th« first, evening b« 
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rode into the vOIag^e, and during his stay he had fbnnd a 
home beneath his roof; — Airarez, too, had served under 
her father : a visit from him was, therefore, nothing un- 
eommon : but today there was an appearance of naste 
and^ anxiety that augured any thing bat good. Yet he 
hesitated ; and a basket of pomemnates he brought from 
his little Minora, were evidenuy the ostensible, not the 
real, cause of his coming. 

'* The Senhora must find the old house very lonely." 

** Lonely and sad enough, indeed, my good Alvarez." 

^ Is she not afraid* now that the nights are so long and 
dark — ^has nothing occurred to alarm the Senhora lately ?** 

'* We have nothing to lose — we leave fear to the ricn— 
besides, I am a soldier^s daughter ; do you allow Minora 
to tremble at either robbers or ghosts ?" 

" But, lady, have you seen no one about the house whose 
appearance was calculated to e^xcite suspicion ?" 

" I have seen no one to excite dread," replied Beatrice^ 
with a slight accent on the last word. 

'* Pardon, lady, but was there a stranger about your 
house last night r* 

Beatrice started — had her father's messenger been seen ? 
today it could be of no avail, and distrust might bring on 
the very danger she would fain avoid. 

'< There was, Alvarez ; from you I need not hide that 
he came from my father." 

" My brave captain ! — is he safe ?" 

** Safe, but now watching for an opportunity for flight." 

" Now, the saints help us, not in tnis neighborhood ?" 

" Far away, but where, even I know not.°' 

^ I will tell you all, Senhora. Pedro rushed in last night 
to the cottage where they sell wine, in a fright at some 
dark figure he had seen hovering about. I had my own 
thoughts, and, by old stories of his early cowardice, raised 
a laugh, and hoped the dark figure was forgotten. But 
there were others besides ourselves — ^two strangers, whose 
business here has puzzled us all ; they left this morning ; 
and from what they said at parting, the old house will be 
filled with soldiers before midnight. The idea is abroiMi 
that Don Hmriquez has sought shelter here." 

" Thank God it is not so,' gasped his daughter. 

*• Are there any papers of importance ?" 

** None — ^none." 

^Then, lady,, collect any valuabliss you can hastily, and^ 
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prepare for a retreat with me. Your arrest was spoken 
of — and you know rough, measures are used when- a' secret 
is in the case." 

The thoughts of torturer imjprisonment« separation from 
all she loved, made Beatrice's heart die within her — almost 
helplessly she clung to the old man's arm. She loved* 
and to her life now was valuable. 

" Nay, nay, my poor girl, you must not want the cour- 
age you had as a child. I have a plan. You have heard 
me tell of the cave where Minora and her brother were 
concealed : it is a good hiding place yet Meet me in an 
hour by the three iliexes in the wood, and I will answer 
for your security.. 

" But my nurse and Pedro" 

'^ Do not, like you, incur danger. DoaHenriquez would 
confide in his daughter, but not in- servants, whose charact- 
ers for gossip the whole neighborhood can swear to— leave 
them in i^orance : a secret brings its own risk, and their 
safety is msured by their anxiety. An hour hence at the 
three ilexes." 

Alvarez went off without waiting for an answer. It is 
the luxury of parting, to wander round places baunte31^y 
ouf childish steps and hallowed by our chilJish thoujg^ts^ 
and to loiter beneath the old trees where we Tiave jaot 
always stood alone. But thb was no luxury for Beatrice. 
She caught a handful of late rose leaves, and hid them !&• 
the folds of her dress — she turned one last look on the 
fountain — she could not have looked again for the world. 

On returning to the house, her nurse asking her the 
si'mpFe question of what she was to do with the prome- 
granates, smote on her heart with a new and bitter feeling 
of deception. Hastily she collected together the few arti^ 
cles of value left : a chain of gold, a little ruby cross, her 
English bible, and the unbroken sum of pistoles she had 
collected for her former journey. Fortunately,, she met 
none of its other inmates as she left the house — she must 
have betrayed her purpose.. 

It was at least three miles to the ilexes, but she pro- 
ceeded with a light fleet step, and gained the appointed 
place. It was too late to retire unperceived, wnen she 
caught sight of the white veil of a female. 

Her anxiety was but for a moment — the drl turned,, 
and there was all the encouragement of youth, nealth, audi 
(pod spirits, in the bright black eyes of Minonu. 
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'* M^ father thought my absence would be less marked 
than his — so, if you will, oenhora, I am to be your guide to 
the poor old cave. Garcia and I were very happy there.** 

A narrow, almost imperceptible path led them through 
the thicket of the wood. Two or uiree times they had to 
creep under boughs which, but for the ease witn which 
they gave way, would seem never to have admitted a 
passage before. Suddenly the trees were broken by some 
masses of gray rock, round which dwarf myrtles grew in 
great profusion. 

Here Minora stopped, and took from her basket a little 
lamp made of horn. Striking fire from some flints laid 
ready, she lighted the lamp; and, giving Beatrice the 
basket, bade her follow her. Lifting up a heavy and luxu- 
riant branch of the myrtle, she showea what seemed the 
Tou^h bare rock beneath ; and asking her companion to 
hold the lamp also, with both hands she raised a large 
slantinff stone — it showed a passage, into which Beatrice 
entered with some difficulty, together with her companion. 

Minora first carefully replaced the myrtle brancii, then 
the stone, and, taking the basket, bade Beatrice proceed 
along the passage, which was too narrow to admit of 
more than one at a time. This soon terminated in an open 
space, ft*om which branched ofTseveral small paths. Minora 
now took the lead, " You will observe," said she, holding 
the lamp to the ground, '^ that the passage we take has a 
slight redness in the sand — the others lead to nothing." 

A short while brought them to the cave itself. By the 
lamp was dimly visible their own figures, and what seemed 
the immense depths of surrounding darkness. There was 
a sound as if of falling water. Minora first turned to a pile 
of wood, and, with Beatrice's aid, a very brilliant fire soon 
illuminated the cavern. It looked more comfortable than 
picturesque : the walls and roof were blackened with 
smoke — the floor was of a light dry sand — at one end was 
a huge arch, down which water kept constantly trickling, 
and beneath was a deep well, by the side of which was a 
ledge of rock, where any person might walk— beyond it 
was jquite dark. 

** There is a passage, but it terminates in a piece of 
wt^ter, and the rock soon comes so low that there is no 
getting beyond it ; and though the smugglers do come here 
still, this is not now their time — and you are as safe he(9 
<V8 Ui tbe EscuriaU" 
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Minora heaped fresh fuel on the fire, and showed when 
some heath and dried goat skins formed a very respectable 
bed ; while her companion sighed to remember that she 
herself had once resorted to a similar expedient- Next 
she lighted some half a dozen fir wood splinters — excdknt 
torches, for whose support some rude wooden stands had 
been inserted in the walls — and pointed out in a recess t 
most ample supply. 

'* Be sure you keep a good fire ; and, as I may do yfs 
more harm than good by staying, I leave you to take what 
food you please from the basket There 's some honey, as 
clear as my own amber beads^ The good Madonna keep 
you, Senhora!" and, affectionately kissing Beatrice's 
hands, the kind peasant departed. 

Beatrice paced up and down her dreary cave, every 
moment starting from her reverie, as the sound of tfaie 
falling water startled her like a strange step. With a 
strong effort she calmed herself, and, drawing one of the 
wooden seats to the fire, opened the little volume, and 
read till all vain terrors had departed, and even her natural 
anxiety was soothed into patient and sweet reliance on 
Him who sufieretb not a sparrow to fall to the ground 
unheeded. 

She had a little French watch, Lorraine's only gift. He 
had said, laughingly, to her the last evening they spent 
together, " You shall have this to count the hours of my 
absence." He did not think how sweet a companion i^ 
would be. Time, which we have no means of reckoning, 
is so dreadfully long. How often, that night, did Beatrice 
refer, with a warm feeling of society, to the little glitter- 
ing face over which the hours were passing ! The weariest 
time of all seemed the morning afler she rose. It was 
impossible to fix her attention on any thing, while every 
moment expecting some intelligence from withoui.. At 
last she heard footsteps, and Minora came running before 
her father. 

*^ Ah, Senhora, we have been so anxious about you ! If 
it had been possible I would have returned and spent the 
niffht with you ; for we said, to a stranger our good cave 
will seem a little dreary. How did you sleep ? See— we 
have brought you some breakfast 1 have some chocolate* 
today." 

" Many thanks for your intended breakfast ; but, truly, 
your yesterday's supply waa sufficient. If I had expected 
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Tisilers, I could have feasted them in my caVtai. But my 
murse and Pedro ?" — 

*< Are well, and in our cottage. As I expected, the 
soldiers c^me down, and" — here Alvarez made the usual 
pause of narrators who have something unpleasant to tell. 
It usually happens that people by breaking, as they call 
il» their oad news gradually, contrive to add suspense to 
our other miseries. 

^What has happened?" said Beatrice, gasping for 
hveath. 

** The fine old house, lady, it has been burned to the 
ground." 

Beatrice struggled for a moment ; but it was in vain. She 
Md her face in her hands, and wept bitterly. Strange the 
affisctioa which clings_tp inanimate objects— objects which 
cawpt even know our love ! But it is not return that 
<^nstibues the stren^ of an attachment , ^ \ 

^ " They quesHohea ybiir nurse,'* said Alvarez, " till hier* ' . • ' 
poor head was even more bewildered than usual ; but it 
was soon very evident she knew nothing of the matter. 
Pedro knew even less ; and at last the officer let them go. 
*He would not have,' he said, 'the poor old creatures 
injured in any way.' They were sent off to the village, 
and then the house was fired." 

** I am glad," sighed Beatrice, *< my father did not see 
it" 

" And now, Senhora, what is to be done about your- 
self! I have seen enough of you to know it is far best to 
teU you the truth. In about a week this cavern will be 
no refuge for you : its old occupants will be here. You 
will not be safe an hour in my cottage." 

** If," exclaimed Beatrice, " I could but get to the sea ^ 

shore, and embark for Naples !" V 

" Have you friends you could trust there ? You are 
very young, and" — 

" I should find my father there." 

"Very well— very good, indeed." We may get to the 
coast; but to cross the wide sea, we know not whither, is 
a dreary lookout Now, Senhora, you and Minora are of 
a height ; her clothes will suit you, and you must pass as 
my ^ughter for two days. 1 will go and see you on 
Voard inyself. The neighbors trouble their heads very 
Kttle about my outward journeyings. We will be off 
tomorrow." 
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'* The kindness you hare shown me will, I hope, nefet 
be needed by your own child. Nothing can be better thaa 
your plan. I will not speak to you of trouble : I take 
your assistance as frankly as it is offered." 

*' You will have but a rough journey." 

" Oh, never fear me ! I am mountain bred." 

*^ We will return home as fast as We can, Minora ; yoi 
must come back with what the Donna Beatrice can belt 
wear on her journey — no fine colors — ^the dark featdtiered 
bird flies safest. The saints keep you, Senhora ! WiD 
you be ready to start by daybreak tomorrow T' 

" One word, good Alvarez. You see" — ^producing her 
purse — " I am well provided for a ioumey." 

**A good companion on travel; and, to tell you the 
truth, Senhora, the one we most wanted." 

Again Beatrice was left to her loneliness, broken, how- 
ever, "by Minora's afternoon visit It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. The young peasant left the cave, 
happy in the possession of a rosary of cut coral beads, 
wnich, after much blushing, smiling, and refusing, she bad 
at length been forced to accept, ^e was also depositary 
of the golden chain, the produce of whose sale was to be 
devoted to the nurse's support 

That night was even longer than its predecessor. Anti- 
cipation is a bad sleeping draught Moreover, the fear of 
being too late, made Beatrice continually start from her 
anxious slumber. Long before the time, she was up and 
dressed. Her new apparel consisted of a dark blue bod- 
dice and skirt, trinmied with a narrow red braid; a white 
linen veil, and large cloak of black serge, Mdth a capacious 
hood ; stockings of dark blue cloth — hempen sandals. A 
^ string of large black oaken beads completed her dress. 
,^ .^ Minora, with a true fellow feeling, had placed her own 
little mirror at the bottom of the basket ; and, it must be 
owned, Beatrice did take a rather satisfactory glance. 
Even in the very worst of situations, no woman ia quite 
insensible to her personal attractions, or would willingly 
look worse than she can help. Small attentions, toe, are 
essentially womanly. 

Beatrice hurried her own breakfast, that there might be 
no delay on her part, but prepared some of the chocolate 
for Alvarez, who was punctual to his time. " Why, I 
could almost take you for Minora," said the old man, oa 
his entrance. ^^ What! breakfast — and the choeoktv , 
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made? Well, you know the old prorerd, *Meat and 
drink never hindered journey.* Very good it is too— 
though I had breakfasted — for, with your leave, Seidiora, 
we did not give you credit for bein^ naif so ready." 

A soft gray tinge, half mist, hdf light, pale as it was* 
dazzled Beatrice's eyes when she emerged from the cave. 
Two mules were in waiting ; she sprung lightly upon the 
one intended for her. At first cautiously — from the 
broken path — and afterwards at a brisk pace, they com- 
menced their journey. Beatrice's own embarrassment 
was its only difficulty. Accustomed to live in such 
unbroken solitude, the sight of the many strangers they 
met almost bewildered her. The liffht conversation in 
which Alvarez at times joined was luce the language of 
another world. She fancied every person looked espe* 
clally at her. How odd it is, that any secret or anxiety ^ 
of which we are ourselves aware, we immediately think 
jjBvery one else suspects ! 

They arrived about noon at the. seaport, and alighted at 
a small inn, where Alvarez left her, with a rouffh charge, 
not to be staring about, under the care of a good humored 
but most talkative-landlady. He had at every place where 
they stopped, been as cross to his supposed daughter as a 
crabbed old gentleman could be, which served to account 
for her sh3mess, and for which he always begged pardon as 
soon as they were out of hearing. She waited a naif hour 
of intolerable anxiety, when Alvarez returned. ** Come, 
^rl — I have found out your aunt — there, do n't be look- 
ing behind — and draw your veil over your face. How 
alow you are !" 

" Well, well," said the landlady, ** he ought to take 
care of his daughter — she is pretty enough ; but no good 
will come of his being so cross." 

** We are very fortunate, Senhora," said Alvarez, as 
80on as they were in the street ; '* there is a felucca on the 
point of sailing to Naples — I have secured a passage, but 
we must not lose a minute." 

They had scarcely time to get on board. Dizzy with the 
motion of the water, confused with the noise, terrified to 
think she would be alone in a few minute, — much as she 
wished to spare his anxiety, Beatrice could hardly force 
out her farewell thanks to Alvarez. Mechanically she 
watched him as he descended to the boat — ^heavily the 
lound of the oars smote upon her ear— «he looked eagerly 
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round, but every face was strange and careless : how bit- 
terly did she feel that she was alone ! 

'' I guess how it is," said the captain of the ship, whose 
kind and even sweet voice contrasted strongly with his 
rough appearance ; *' you are not the first who has found 
a canvass sail safer tnan a silken bed. Poor child ! yoa 
look very young for care or hardship. Well, you are 
secure enough here : if we cannot make you comfortablef 
at least we will try. In half an hour you will have a snug 
little cabin to yourself." 

Beatrice had early learnt the useful lesson of conform- 
ing to circumstances ; she thanked the captain cheerfully, 
and readily took a seat on some piled baskets. *^Give me 
the child to hold, " exclaimed our young Spaniard to a poor 
woman whose increasing faintness made her terribly con- 
scious of her inability and her charge. The poor creature 
murmured a few words, gave up the infant, and let her 
head sink on a coil of ropes. When the captain came to 
say that her cabin was ready, her first request was that her 
unfortunate companion might be conveyed thither also; 
and for some hours she most kindly and soothingly enact- 
ed the part of nurse to the child. Luckily for her, it was 
a good little sleepy thing. Over fatigue and ^jdiaustion 
were evidently the mother's causes of illness. Alvarez, 
even in the brief space of time he had been absent, had 
stocked a sea chest with many little comforts and neces- 
saries. She took some wine and a piece of biscuit, and 
with some difficulty induced the invalid to swallow them, 
who, after slumbering for about an hour, awoke much re- 
vived. With a degree of ^titude almost painful to receive, 
she soon joined Beatrice m doing due honor to some eggs 
and cofiee, which the latter, who had already made friends 
witli a boy, who, too young for much work, was yet proud 
of showing his usefulness, had boiled. 

A good action always meets its reward — so says the 
copy book: in this instance it said the truth — for Beatrice 
found her companion invaluable. She was the widow of 
a sailor, returning home to her friends at Naples. Active, 
and well known to the sailors, she enabled me young and 
timid voyager to remain almost entirely secluded in her 
cabin, which she never left save for a little air in the 
evening. 

It would have done those good who talk of common feel* 
ings as evil and coarse, to mark the little attentions^ the 
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delicate kindliness, with which the sailors cleared a path 
for her steps, or made a seat of planks and sails for the 
young Spanish exile. Alvarez had told her history truly. 
He judged rightly, because he judged others by the better 
part of Tiis own nature. Yet it was a weary and sad voy- 
age. Beatrice had never lived in luxury, but she had m 
refinement — the refinement of nature, solitude, and intel- 
lectual pursuits. ~She had dwelt in stately rooms, whose 
torn tapestries and shattered furniture were associated with 
noble and stirring memories ; her lute, a few books, and 
gentle cares for her mother, had filled up her time. Her 
eyes had dwelt on the stately forest and the dark mountain ; 
her step was accustomed to the silver dew and the fragrant 
heath. She had been used to familiar feces, and had 
hitherto reckoned time but by the falling leaf or the open- 
ing flower. Now her room was a wretched cabin the size 
of a closet, and that, too, rudely formed of boards. The 
incessant noise, the loud voices, the savour of the pitch, 
which seemed to be part of every thing she touched — the 
atranffe faces, the faint sick feeling that perpetually stole 
over her, made her indeed pine for the wings of the dove 
that nestled in the trees of her native woods. 

If it were not for romance, reality would be unbearable : 
nevertheless, they are very different things. Beatrice had 
often thought, with a passionate longing, of the eternal 
ocean, the mighty mirror of the stars and the sunshine of 
Heaven — she nad listened to the autumn wind sweeping 
the depths of the dark woods, and marvelled if its sound 
resembled the stormy murmur of the waves : but, now that 
she was at sea, most devoutly did she pray to be on shore, 
and wept with very delight when they saw land. 

I doubt whether any minor on his travels, sleeping in 
his carriage on deck, secure of being awakened by his valet 
at the proper moment for being in ecstacies with the lovely 
bay of Naples, ever approached its shore with greater in- 
dinerence to the prospect tiian Beatrice. She was much 
too agitated to observe it, and watched the crowd on the 
quay with mingled terror and anxiety. The idea that 
Lorraine might be among them was uppermost in her 
mind. A vague hope of her lover's presence is always 
floating in a woman^ mind; and thougn Beatrice said she 
hoped to meet her fitther,, she thought she might perhaps 
neet Edward too. 

Her companion had promised to be her guide to Signor 
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Pachetti^s, who, she was somewhat surprised to learn, was 
a goldbeater on the Strada. Still, with the natural fee^g 
of one who has lired in seclusion, it seemed impossible 
but that a crowd so Immense must contain those she sought 
Widi brief but earnest thanks she quitted the felucca, and 
her last few coins were left with the sailors of the bott 
Clin^g to, rather than leaning on, the arm of the woman 
^vith ner, Beatrice's head swam with the confVision of meet- 
ing so many eyes. With what envy did she see her com- 
panion rush into the arms of an old man I' — ^^il mio padre" 
exclaimed she, and gave him the child. Some hasty weeds 
passed between them, and in a few moments they wer^ 
traversing a narrow street which led to the Strada, and 
soon stopped at a small, mean looking shop. 

Taking leave of her kind companions, wno seemed very 
reluctant to go in» Beatrice entered alone. A harsh voice, 
in an unfammar language, demanded her business. How 
strange does another tongue sound in our ears I Thouglk 
perfectly acquainted with Italian, the question was thrice 
repeated before she comprehended its meaning. Glancing 
hurriedly around, to ascertain if they were alone, she ap- 
proached the thin, miserable looking being whose figure 
began to emerge from the surrounding darkness; she leant 
forward, and, in a wkisper, pronounced the password 
taught by her father. The old man hastily pulled down 
his spectacles from their sinecure office oa his forehead^ 
and looked at her with an expression of most angry amaze- 
ment. "Now, the good St. Januarius helpme ! but it is^my 
opinion that all the world are gone mad. Women and mis- 
cnief, women and mischief — ^when were they ever separ^ 
ate?" 

"I shall trouble you but little," said Beatrice, her pride 
and her presence of mind rising together : " I am the 
daughter of Don Henriquez de los Zoridos : my £iither is 
here, I believe, and it is at his bidding that I have come." 

" Don Henriquez here ! — no, indeed : evil wae- the hour 
that ever I listened to any of his wild schemes ! Why, 
the insurrection he went to head, and which was to change 
the whole face of affairs in Spain, was blown away like a 
awarm of musquitos.. Zoridos has, I dare say, been kiUed 
— ^I have heard nothing of him— »l know nothing about 
him. " 

"A fortnight," said Beatrice, "has not elapsed since I 
heard from my fother : be appointed to^ saeet ]iiq> tiere^ I9 
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Rt the house of one who knew his secrets and held his pro- 
perty." 

"Property!" said the man, hastily, and with a more 
civil manner — "I never denied it — ^I am a safe person to 
tmst. So the Don has escaped? I hope he*8 hy this 
time sick of conspiracies. One wax taper, two wax tapers, 
to the g'ood Saint Januarins, to set me free of these luckless 
Carbonari ! No good comes of change. How has the 
world gone on so lonff, if every thing needs altering now? 
But, you, Senhora, what do you want of me ?" 

" Protection in a strange city till ray father's arrival — 
or till I can hear from my friends. Fear not that Don 
Henriquez will spare his reward." 

" Well, if this is not too bad !'' 

But what the new speaker, a woman, thought too bad, 
was not destined to be expressed at this moment; for, 
Signer Pachetti hastily dragging his most unwilling com- 
panion into some room behind, their words were quite 
inaudible. In a few minutes they reappeared. Signer 
Pachetti introduced the female as his wife, who desired the 
Donna to walk in — ^in a tone which sounded as if she had 
said, walk out. 

The evening had now closed in, and a little earthenware 
lamp dimly lighted a small close room, where a table was 
laid, apparently for supper. Her hostess pushed forwards 
a chair, and, after examining the contents of a closet, sat 
down also. The husband, who had employed the interval 
in closing the shop, reentered, and like>vise drew a chair 
to the table. A hungry looking hag brought in a dish of 
fried fish ; and supper began in the most profound silence, 
only broken by Signer Pachetti's occasionally offering to 
help his guest, which he did ih a hesitating voice, and 
every word accompanied by a deprecatinff glance at his 
wife, who returned it with one of those dark frowns which 
are the black clouds that foretell a domestic tempest. 

Beatrice now found herself in that most painful situation 
— an unwelcome visiter — ^knowing that she was an intruder, 
yet utterly unable to help herself. Supper was scarcely 
over, when her hostess rose — "I suppose the stranger 
sleeps here— you can come this way." So saying, she 
lighted another lamp, and showed her unfortunate guest to 
a room, the dirt and misery of whose appearance was as 
new to her as it was wretched. Without a word, she set 

14* 
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down the lamp, and slammed the dbor — ^the rery eToquenee 

of anger to the vulgar. 

I>r»appointment too great to bear — rexation at the 
timidity which had prevented her asking about Lomnoe— 
anger at her reception — dismay at her situation, overeame 
ail tier resolution; and it was long before she even strug- 
gled with her passion of tears. Tne absurdity would have 
nghtened the insult, could she have suspected tint her 
hostess was jealous, not inhospitable.. Jealousy ought to 
be tragic, to save it from being ridiculouif^ ' 



CHAPTER XVin. 



** You *re very wdcomc.** 

** Yet the channed spell 
Which summons man to hif h discovery 
Is ever vocal in the outward world, 
Though they alone may hear it who have hearts- 
ICesponsive to it» tone. The gale of spring, 
Breathing sweet balm over the western waters, 
Called forth that gified old adventurer 
To seek the perfumes of spiceladen winds 
Far in the Indian isles." 

Cambridge Prize Poem ; the North West PcusagSi. 

G. S. VfiNABLES. 



" Do n't you, Mandeville, take an especial interest in your 
young plantations, and say to yourseifj * How much more 
taste 1 have in the disposition of oak, elm, and beeeh,. than 
my ancestors had !' " 

''To what does this allusion, whose troth I confess, 
tend ? " said her husband, smiling.. 

"Why, I want you to sympathise with me in mjr 
rejoicing over Emily's improvement ; you know I set it 
all down to my own judicious advice and exquisite 
example." 

I' You need not put on a deprecatmg look ; I am not 
going to find a single fault, iknily is wonderfully improved 
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\e has lost all that was painful, and retained all that 
was pleasing, in her timidity; and to her own natural 
graces she has added dirers acquired ones, for which I do 
confess she is greatly indebted to you ; and then she is so 
very much prettier than I ever gave her credit for being." 

^* That is," said Lady Mandeville, " because now you 
always see her dressed to advantage." 

** my, Ellen, you will not tell me that a pretty gown 
makes a pretty woman." 

** It does a great deal towards it ; but you gentlemen 
always run away with some vague idea of white muslin /'- 
and cottage bonnet simplicity, which you call dress- — which ''^ < 
HI reafity ought to be numbered among the fine arts^ and 
requires both natural and cultivated taste. Now, Emily 
had the one, but wanted the other. During her first season 
she was left to her own inventions — the neaviest of mis- 
fortunes to a young damsel. Lady AltciA was just ' iyoiie 
neatly fashioned ;' and Emily came up to town a doaaestic 
darling and rural beauty. Her selfestimate was at onoe 
true and false— true, as regarded the really pretty fisice she 
did possess ; false, as regarded the efifect to be produced 
by the said face, ^e was not so much vain, as convinced 
of her own importance, from having been all her life the 
principal object in her own circle ; finding herself suddenly ' 
of little consequence, she shrunk back into all her natural 
timidity, and left London with a great stock of mortificatioo*. 
a little sentiment, and having acquired more knowledge 
than wisdom.'* 

" Wisdom," observed Lord Mandeville^ " is only know-^ 
ledge well applied." 

" My pretty protegee was very little likely to turn her* 
to much account. Kemeraber how we found her — living 
in the most entire seclusion^ cherishing grief like a duty, 
nursing all sorts of fancies ' vain and void,' neglecting her- 
self, indulging in the most morbid sensibility, and having 
every probability of wasting the best days of her life in 
sickly seclusion^ and either dying of a consumption, or» 
when she came to the romantic age in woman — ^I mean 
between forty and fifty — marrying some fortune hunter 
who could talk smtiment, or resembled her first love. 
Notts avons change tout cela, A beauty and an heiress- 
coming out under my auspices ! think of the effect Emily 
Arundel will produce next season." 



/ 1 
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** Why not marry her at once to Cecil Spenser?" said 
Lord Mandeville, abruptly. 

There is a most characteristic difference in the way a 
' man and a woman take to introduce a desired topic : the 
one, like a knight, claps spurs to his steed, and rides 
straight into the field; the other, like an Indian, fights 
behind coyer, and watches her opportunity : the kniffht 
often misses the enemy, the Indian never. Lord Mande- 
ville was more abrupt than ingenious. 

" I marry Emily to Mr. Spenser?" said the lady, with 
a most meek air of utter inability ; '< really I do think she 
may be allowed a choice of her own. I cannot take her 
feelings, as well as her ringlets, under my charge. You 
give me credit for authority which I not only do not pos- 
sess, but should be sorry to acquire." ^ 

" Well, Ellen, you must have your own way ; but this- 
I must say, Emily Arundel is a girl of whose strong feel- 
ings I think even your penetration is scarcely aware." 

** Truly I am one very likely to encourage romance in 
any young lady ! Did you ever know me to patronise 
moonlight walks, or talk even forgivingly of cottages and 
roses ? and have I not a natural antipathy to honeysuckle ?" 

" ' And raillery takes the field for reason :' 

- V- 

. it is vain to argue with a woman : just like walking in 

'London on « rainy day, for every step forward, you slide 

back two at least ; and even as thajpaud slip§J'r9m under 

. you, so does her mind. I wish, Ellen, you wjere a little 

more reasonable." 

"You should .have thought of that before you married 
me ; but now your misfortune is irreparable, 

' TiU gentle death shall come and set you free.? 

And there is the carriage; so now for our drive — I want 
to make some purchases in La Strada." 

How very satisfactory those dicussions must be, where 
each party retains their own opinion! Presentiments— 
those clouds, indicative of change, which pass over the 
mind-^what are they ? They come, and they come not 
Who shall deny but that some events "cast their shadows 
before ;" while others, and those, to6, the great ones of 
our life, come suddenly and without sign : 
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"Ab ships that have gone down at sea 
When Heaven was all tranquillity T' 

Surely some preseirtiment oudit to have informed both 
Emily and Lady Mandeville of the event that day was to 
bring forth. It came not ; and they set off for the gay 
shops of La Strada, as if only a few yards of riband had 
depended on that morning. They were all in the very 
act of returning to the carriage, when who should emerge 
from a small, mean looking jeweller's shop, but Edward 
Lorraine ? Emily saw him first — how soon we recognise 
the ol:ject uppermpst.in the mind ! — she did not, however, 
even attempt to speak — her cheek grew pale — her heart 
seemed to stop beating — she almost felt as if she wished 
him not to recojgnise them : the next minute they all met, 
and Lady Man(^vilie was the first to exclaim, 

" Mr. Lorraine ! now what chance brought you here t" 

" A most fortunate one," replied Edwam ; and mutual 
and cordial greetings took place, — though there was some- 
thing very satisfactory to Cecil Spenser in Emily's silence, 
and cold and distant bow. There are a great many false 
things in this world, but none are so false as appearances. 

" Of course you will accompany us home,'' said Lord 
Mandeville. 

" I suppose you are just arrived.'* 

** I arrived yesterday." 

Inquiries of that small kind with which conversation, 
after absence, always conmiences among friends, occupied 
the way to the carriage. Lorraine was installed in the 
vacant place, the other two gentlemen followed on horse- 
back. Lady Mandeville was in the best of all possible 
hwnors — she was really glad to see Edward on nis own, 
and delighted to see him on Emily's account. In short, 
to use the favorite newspaper phrase for all cases of 
efl(?ape, whether ftom fire, water, or mail coachmen (we 
mean Aeir driving), his appearance was " quite providen- 
jtiaL" She was only anxious about Miss Arundel's looks 
— ^they were irreproachable. The pretty little naouth, all 
unconsciously, had broken into '^ dimples and smiles," the 
eyes darkened and danced in their own delight, and her 
color was Uke thi^t of the young rose when it puts back 
its ffreen hood from hs cheek, crimson with the first kisses 
of ue morning. A little judictoua encouragemeni soon 
ledi her to taike part in the conversation, — and the drive 
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seemed ended almost before it had be^n. Edward could 
not help pausing on the steps of the nail, to express his 
admiration of the ffreat improvement in Emily. " What 
a lovely creature she is grown !" Lady Mandeville gave 
him the very sweetest of smiles. 

Their early dinner was ready ; and some of the party, 
at least, were very happy. Lord Mandeville partially 
forgot the interests of his young friend in the cnarm of 
Edward's conversation. Cecil was the only one who was 
in the " winter of discontent ;" but it was very hard to be 
placed himself between a French countess^ — ^young, pretty, 
and exacting the amount of such demands in full — ^and a 
Miss Arabin, an English heiress, whose designs upon him 
had grown from amusing to alarming. He nad not even 
the consolation of sitting opposite to Emily; she was on 
the other side, between the countesses husband — a man 
whom nothing abstracted from the glorious science to 
which, as he said, he had for years devoted every faculty 
of his body and mind, viz. eating. To enjoy his dinner 
first, and afterwards to reflect on that enjoyment, com- 
prised the whole of his estimate of table duties : as for 
talking, it was sometimes matter of necessity, but never 
of pleasure. It was said he only manied in order to have 
a wife to talk for him ; anJlf any one asked him how he 
did, his constant reply was, mais demamdez a ma femme. 
There was no hope, therefore, of his distracting Emily's 
attention from the handsome Lorraine on the other side. 
How is human happiness ever to be arranged, when the 
same cause produces such different effects ? Emily's satis- 
faction was utterly irreconcilable with Cecil's. In Uie 
position of the table she could imagine no change for the 
better. Poor Cecil resigned himself in despair to the 
gaiety of the countess, and the sentiment of the heiress. 
He turned from the bright black eyes of the one to the 
^8ofl blue eyes of the omer, and he escaped from^ a sipile 
*onlv to be lost in a siffh. Miss Arabin looked at him, la 
belie comtesse laughed at him. Please to remember there 
are two wajrs of laughing at a person ; and Madame de 
St. Liffne had often had the pretty French madrigal 
appliedf to her ; 

**Klle a trdfl bien eette goige d'alb&tre, 
Ce douz parler, et oe« lieauz yeuz ; 
Mais, en enet, ce petit ris fol&tre 
Cest & mon ^6 oe qui hii Bied le misux,*** 
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To be laughed at with eyes full of compliment, and a 
mouth whose teeth were little seed jgearls^'Otrght to have 
been rather pleasantl buit/Ccfl was not* in a humor to be 
pleased. Miss Arabin, seeing he was graver than his 
wont, looked as sad as she conveniently could — gravity 
and sensibility being, with her, synonymous. She talked 
of withered flowers and blighted feehngs — of the worth- 
lessness of fortune when weighed in the scale of aflection, 
and of the little real happiness there is in this world ; till 
Cecil took refuge from them both, by being suddenly most 
deeply interested in a discussion carrying on opposite to 
him, about the facilities of going by steam to Timbuctoo. 
The conseqjyiencejQrftS, that Miss Arabin said he was such 
a coxcomb, anaMde».de St Ligne that he was si bete, 

" To"me,'' remarked Lord Mandeville, " there is some- 
thing very melancholy in the many valuable lives which 
have been sacrificed during the course of African disco- 
very. Bui I believe that travelling is as much a pas^^ion 
as love, poetry, or ambition. What of less force than a 
passion could, in the first instance, induce men to fix their 
thoughts on undertakings whose difiiculties and dangers 
were at once so obvious and so many ? What but a pas- 
sion (and the energy of passion is wonderful) could 
support them throudi toil, hardship, and suffering — all in 
the very face of deatn — and for what ? But true it is, that 
of any great exertion in which the mind has part, the best 
reward is in the exertion itself." 

** I do not know any thing," observed Mr, Brande, " that 
has more moved my sympathy than Bruce's position on 
his return home. After all he had sufifered, and, still more, 
all he had overcome, to find, when he arrived in his own 
country, having performed one of the most extraordinary 
undertakings that was ever accomplished by a single indi- 
vidual, — to find, I say, on his return, that he was a byeword 
and a mockery ; his honorable feelings as a gentleman 
insulted by disbelief of his assertions ; and his own high 
sense of difficulties dared and overcome, laid in the dust 
by sneer and ridicule, which must have entered into his 
very soul, and left their own littleness behind." 

*' Or," returned Lord Mandeville, " what do you say to 
Columbus I'etuming laden with irons from his own disco- 
vered world, which, to this very day, docs not even bear 
his name ?" 
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" Why, I say," exclaimed Cecil, " that I do not sec the 
advantage of takingr much trouble about any thinir." 

** I cannot a^ee with you," said Edward. " The ima- 
gination makes the delight of the exertion which itself 
supports* The feeling with which Columbus saw the 
gleam of that white winded bird which avouched that land 
was near — the breath of leaves and spices, sweet airs whose 
sweetness was of the ' earth, earthy' — the dim outline of 
the shore becoming gradually distinct, as the nightshade 
hroke away from the face of morning and a new world, — 
I do think that such a feeling might be weighed in the 
balance with thousands of disgusts and disappointments, 
and find them wanting, and not pressing down the scale." 
^. " I believe," observed Lady Mandeville, "that our 
greatest enjoyments go into the smallest space : they are 
like essences — the richer the more they are concentrated. 
One drop of the attar condenses a whole valley of roses." 

" But, sir," said Mr. Brande — who, being a traveller 
himself, considered that their injuries were personal ones 
— " look at the long years of obloquy and wrong, of taunts i 
and doubts, which embittered Bruce's return home." j 

" I can only repeat, — think of his feelings when he stood 
by the three mystic and sacred fountains, and saw the 
morning sun shine on their deep waters, and could say to 
himself, * I, alone and unaided, have done what kin^, at 
the head of banded armies, tried to do and failed. 1 am 
the Alexander of the Nile.' I say of these foimtains, 
what Scott says of a martial company, 

* 'T were worth ten years of peaceful life, 
One glance at their array.' 

Besides, do you hold as nothing his own consciousness of 
right ?" 

" Why, sir," replied Mr. Brande, truth is a good thing 
— a very good thing — ^but one likes to have it believed ; 
and a traveller has a right to his honors, as a laborer to 
his hire." 

** Ah !" said Lady Mandeville, « I see how it is. Mr. 
Brande would like his Travels to Timbuctoo to go through 
some dozen editions — to enlist the whole alphabet after 
his name, as fellow of this society, and feUow of Ae 
other — ^honorary member of half the continental institutes 
— some score of silver and gold medals laid in red morocco 
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cases on his table — his name to.be affixed to some red or 
yellow flower, never heard of but in a book, nor seen but 
in a print — or to have some rock christened as an island 
in honor of him — also, to have his picture taken and 
engraved." 

*• Add to these, my lady," replied the traveller, laughing, 
** the privilege of telling my own stories after dinner 
uneontradicted." 

" I thank you," said , Lorraine, " for reinforcing my 
favorite theory, which maintains that a love of talkm^ is 
the great feature of the present time. Steam is not half 
so much its characteristic as speechifying." 

** Our monopoly of talking," observed Lady MandeviIIe» 
" is beihgfTrarislerred to you gentlemen. I saw some 
English newspapers the other day, and I must say London 
just now seems visited with the plague of tongues. Why, 
there is our friend Mr. Delawarr, every evening — ^poor 
unhappy Wednesday not now excepted — gets up and 
speaks at the rate of ten miles an hour, or, I should rather 
say, ten hours a mile, to judge by the little progress he 
makes. When did any of us ever say a quarter so much ?" 

" The supply," replied Lord Mandeville, " in this case, 
does not create the demand. What woman could ever 
lind listeners willing to ^o such lengths ?" 

" There, now !" exclaimed M de. de Ligne, ** that speech 
is just your helle alliance of persiflage and politeness : 
half of what vos autres Anglais call witty speeches, are 
only rude. Who but an Enlishman would have thought of 
telling a woman she would not be listened to ?" 

" Perhaps a Turk," replied Lord Mandeville. 

" Ah, you see you are forced to seek a likeness to your- 
self among barbarians," returned the lady. 

• " Do you regret or rejoice at the prospect of returning 
to England ?" asked Lorraine of Emily. 

" I count the days. I have been surprised — delighted 
— with a great deal that I have seen ; but I quite pine to 
behold the old hall, and be at home again." 

" Ah, Emily !" exclaimed Lady Mandeville, " you are 
intensely English. I believe, in your heart, you think the 
ruins so called of Sir John Arundel's chapel, which said 
ruins consist of a broken wall and some scattered bricks, 
are more picturesque than all the mouldering temples, 
half marble and half acanthus, to be found in Italy ; and 
I am persuaded one great reason why you want to be at 

Vol. U.— 15 
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home again, is to see if your myrtle tree is grown taller 
thanyourself." 

" I, for one," said Edward, " sympathise in Miss Arun- 
del's reminisences. I do not go quite the length of the 
modem philosopher, who asserts that our nature is not 
wholly sophisticated so long as we retain our juvenile 
predilection in favor of apple dumpling ; but I do think 
that the affection which clings to the home 6f our^cBUd- 
hOod — the early love which lingers round the flowers we 
have sown, the shrubs we hafe planted^-^ie, though a 
simple, a sweet and purifying influence oh the chantpter. 
I eannot help thinking that the" drooping bough, the fairy 
like rose, lend something of their own grace to one who 
has loved them and made them her companions. 

" Now," ejaculated Lady Mandeville, " I expect to hear, 
as a finish, that you have fallen in love with some mountain 
nymph, who has found your heart weak and large enough 
to contain herself, crook, flock, simplicity, and all." 

" I plead guilty," said Edward, '* to no such pastoral 
taste." 

" A gentleman's idea of simplicity always amuses me," 
returned Lady Mandeville. " I nave nothing to say 
against Nature — and I have no doubt a lady made by her 
would be a very charming person ; but where is unsophis- 
ticated nature to be found ? where is the beauty, however 
rustic or rural she may be, wit])out some touch of art? 
And if nature is to be modelled, let it be by refinement, 
grace, and education. Again I say, I laugh at your idea 
of simplicity. It always puts me in mind of the heroines 
in novels, from Sir Walter Scott's Di Vernon downwards. 
In order to give an idea of beauty unspoiled by art, the 
heroine s hat falls off, and her hair fells down, while she 
Jooks lovely in dishevelled ringlets. Now, they quite for- 
get two things : first, that though the hat may come off, it 
is by no means a necessary consequence that the hair 
l^^^w ""T^i ^T"" *'*''' ^"^ secondly, if it did, the damsel 
ZXuv T„ """"^ IV "^^^^^5^ ^"g^*- A^<1 yo^r 'potions of 
^PjiTl '^lu?^^, ^'•^ J"«t as consistent." 
.rP ^""L"^^ W' ^«k«d Mde. de Ligne, "that there 

" W.H -^' which a simple style suits ?^' 

••nw careleMnets yet the moet studied to kill.' " 
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" How beautiful,** said Mr. Brande, " is the simplicity of 
the ancient statues !" 

Yet they would have been," retorted Lady Mandeville, 

just as natural in an uneasy or an ungraceful attitude ; 
but the sculptor had the ffood taste to< select the attitude 
most pleasing, the folds of drapery, the most harmonious." 

" Lady Mandeville only contends," said Edward, " that 
Nature should make, not a sacrifice, but an offering to the 
Graces." 

" Few things hare struck me more since my arrival in 
Italy," said Mr. Brande, "than the little real love my coun- 
trymen have for the fine arts; they may effect 'a taste,' 
but *they have it not.' I should have wondered still more 
at this want, had I not felt it in myself. I have seen others 
hurrying, and I have hurried, from collection to collection, 
from gallery to gallery, with nothing but the fear of the 
future before my eyes — that future wnich, when we return 
home, makes it an imperative necessity to say we have 
seen slich things. We rise up early in the morning, and 
late take rest — we crowd time and memory, for the sake 
of one pleasant remark, 'Well, I do declare it is quite 
wonderful that you could manage to see so much in so 
short a time !'" 

" Our English taste for the fine arts," said Lord Mande- 
ville, " may be classed under two heads — ostentatious 
and domestic. Our nobility and gentry buy fine pic- 
tures and statues as they do fine uimiture, to put in 
fine rooms. They are indications of wealth — articles 
of luxury — ^bought far more with reference to what others 
will think, than to what we ourselves will feel. A gen- 
tleman fills his gallery with paintings, and his sideboard 
with plate, on the same principle. Then, as to objects of 
art that attain the greatest popularity among us — which 
are they? Portraits of ourselves, our wives, children, 
brothers, uncles, nephews, nieces, and cousins. We like 
paintings of horses, bulls, dogs, ^c. ; or we like small 
scenes from common life— children, especially if they are 
naughty — and a set of breakfast or tea things are irresistir 
Ue. In sculpture, who will deny our preference for busts, 
or our passion for monuments? What are the casts which 
enjoy most plaster of Paris popularity ? Napoleon in his 
cocked hat— the Duke of Wellington — ^Tam o'Shanter 
and Souier Johnny — though even these )delded in attrac- 
tion to china Madame Vestris or Liston as broom girls," 
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** The prettiest casts that ever found favor in our island 
eyes," added Lorraine, "were the reading and writing 
Cupids. People bought them out of compliment to their 
own little chubby cherubs. * Pretty dears !' I once heard 
a woman say — ' bless their nice little fat arms !' " 

** Look at the enthusiasm," rejoined Mr. Brande, "about 
the works of art at Rome. The story of the barber — I 
have forgotten the artist's name — ^who flung himself at the 
cardinal's feet, and implored him to take away his life, but 
not the picture which had been painted bepeath hi« roof, 
— is a simple fact. The very postilions reign up their 
horses, and point out to strangers, with a gesture of pride, 
the first glimpse of St. Peter's. It would be long enough 
before one of Mr. Newman's postboys stopped on High- 
gate Hill to point out the cupola of St. Paul's." 

"And yet," said Lorraine, "we are not without some 
sort of attachment to it — I do think we attach an idea of 
respectability to St. Paul's." 

"Perhaps," returned Lady Mandeville, "from its vici- 
nity to the Bank — to say nothing of its utility to set 
watches by." 

" Our insular imagination is the exact reverse," observ- 
ed Lord Mandeville, " of the Italians' : theirs delights in 
outward impressions — ours dwells on internal impressions ; 
thoirs is the imagination of the ideas — ours of the feelings; 
they create a world — we exaggerate the influences of me 
one in which we li^j^e. Whether in painting or in poetry, 
we are egotists — we like what we can bring home to our- 
selves. Byron is our poet of passion — ^because it is pas^ 
sion we have felt, or fancied we Jiave felt or could feel. 
Wordsworth is our poet of philosophy — because we all 
think we^have'practised, or could practise, his philosophy* 

The groundwork of the imagination of the Itali^uis is 
fancy — that of the English is sentiment," 

" It is curious to observe," said Mr. Brande, " the varies 
ties of national character. The laws of the universe*' - 

" Nay," exclaimed Lady Mandeville, " pray keep a dis- 
cussion on the laws of the universe till we are in England 
— it will accord with the reigning whim. While reform-* 
ing and settling as we are now doing, to arrange for the 
whole world will be a small matter But such a weighty 
business is too much for this land of sunshine and rose — 
I move we do adjourn the meeting.'* 

^ It is an old privilege of mine,'* said I^rraine,. *'to brinff 
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y adventures to yoiir feet. I have really been sufficient- 
romantic lately for recital. May I find audience *meef^ 
Dugh few V " Lady Mandeville and Emily were stand- 
r side by side — ^both smiled acquiescience. " The bal- 
ny of the fountain is the very place wherein to enact a 
;ne from Boccacio." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



•• Alas ! the heart o'eracta its part ; its mirth, 
Like Hght, will all too often take its birth 
Mid darkness and decay. Those smiles that press, 
Like the gay crowd round, are not happiness — 
For Peace broods quiet on her dovelike wings — 
And this false g^aiety a radiance flings, » 

Dazzling, but hiding not And some who dwelt 
Upon her meteor beauty, sadness felt ; 
Its very brilliance spoke the fevered breast- 
Thus glitter not the waters- when at rest." 

L.E.L. 

[o that had looked on that trio, as the young cavalier 
imenced his narration, but would have thought, "what 
.irylike picture of beauty and enjoyment !" The bal- 
y was filled with young orange treesi'Vearing the first 
te promises of coming spring, whose rich perfume 
idea with the violets heaped below. A little fountain 
g up its sparry rain, wnich then fell on the leaves 
und, and there fay glistening. Grove and garden were 
pped in that rich purple atmosphere when day has 
ght the first shadow of night — its softness, but not its 
jm. There was a gjorious sunset on the other side of 
house, but the sky opposite was clear and pale, and 
r edged towards the west by two or three wandering 
ids, whose freight of color softened firom crimson ta 
faintest rose. A large window opened iiato the room, 
»se painted walls looked in the dim light as if life were 
leir graceful forms. A small statue ofHebe was placed 
he balcony, and against that Emily leant, so near that 
hues of her own cheek were reflected on the marble. 

15* 
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Lorraine had resolved, if possible, to interest Ladjr 
Mandeville in the beautiful but isolated Spanish girl. He 
had lived too much in society not to be solicitous about 
its opinion ; and was somewhat over anxious that Beatrice 
should at once take that place which would meet both her 
deserts and his wishes. The difference that there is 
between a woman's love and a man's ! His passion may 
lead liiin, in the first instance, to act in opposition to 
opinion — but its influence is only suspended ; and soon a 
/ / sneer or a censure wounds his pride and weakeiis3^[»-Iove. 
A woman's heart, on the contrary, reposes more on itself; 
^ / . and a fault found in the object of her attachment is resented . 
as an injury : she is ^angered, not altered. 

Briefly, as briefly as lover could well spea.k of his mig- 
, tress, Edward recounted his engagement with Beatrioe de 
los Zoridos ; and never, certainly, was narrative less 
interrupted. Lady Mandeville dared not even look at 
Emily ; and when under the absolute necessity of saying 
something, the very faculty of speech seemed to desert 
her. It looked so odd not to reply to Edward with all the 
kindness he had a right to expect ; while it would be so 
cruel to Emily to congratulate him with any de^ee of 
warmth. To her utter astonishment, Emily actually was 
the first to speak. " Nay, Mr. Lorraine, you ought to 
canvass me ; do you not know that all the gracious counte- 
nance Lady Mandeville can extend is mine by pledge and 
promise ? I do not know whether I will allow her to grant 
the light of her favor to any rival next season — more espe- 
cially to one so dangerous to llie undivided efl^ect I mean 
to produce, as this beautiful and interesting unknown." 

Edward made some deprecatory reply; and Lady 
Mandeville recovered breath and presence of mind 
together. 

"Positively," exclaimed Madame de Liffne, "I will 
admit no more of these divided councils — 1 am tired of 
monsieur votre mari, because he is tired of me. Mr. 
Spenser looks sad, and Mr. Brande stupid ; Miss Arabin 
is in an attitude which there is no one to admire, except- 
ing mv husband, who is asleep. The saloon is lighted; 
and I heard some visiters come ia as I left it." 

Lady Mandeville rose, and drew Emily's arm within her 
own ; she fet it tremble, and press hers convulsively. It 
was but a moment ; for the countess caught Emily's hand, 
and said, «* Come with xn^moi mignonne :: I have a fency 
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onight de faire dea tableaux vivans, and your services 
irill be invaluable*" 

** I shall bring more willingness than ability," replied 
Jmily ; ** but I will promise to do my best" 

The whole party, excepting the two, adjourned to the 
aloon, which showed sign of the countess's preparations 
y a large picture frame, before which was hung a curtain* 
n a very brief space the curtain was drawn aside, and 
howed what seemed a tent. The subject of the picture 
iras Roxelana receiving a present of the Sultan from a 
oung Greek girl. The countess personified the brilliant 
oquette to perfection. Half enveloped in a splendid 
ashmere — the letter of the Sultan Hunf beneath one very 
retty foot, which a furred and scarlet slipper, ** bien plus 
irahe qu'en Arabic^" showed to perfection — a very white 
rm hung over a pillow of the sofa and round it — the other 
tile hands was clasping an additional chain of gems, which 
^ere not so bright as the eyes that were fixed upon them 
1 smiling and sparkling attention. As the countess her- 
elf said, her personification of Roxelana was a triumph of 
18 fine arts. Fortunately, the spectators could not look 
t one without seeing the other, or Mde. de Ligne would 
jarcely have been satisfied with the eff*ect produced by 
er young companion. 

Emily had on a long loose white dress, closed round the 
iroat with a narrow band of gold, and gathered round the 
raist with another band of gold, only broader. Her arms, 
nveloped in the large sleeves, were crossed, after the 
astern manner of homage, and she knelt a little in the 
ackground at the one end of the sofa. A crimson turban, 
rorn low on the forehead, entirely concealed her hair ; 
nd the profile of her face was turned towards the audi- 
nce. It was impossible to give a more exquisite repre- 
entation of a young Greek girl, parted from the home of 
ler childhood and her affections. With all the beauty, 
>ut none of the brilliancy of youth — the perfect outline of 
ace — the marble pale cheek, on which rested the long 
lajnk eyelash, curled and glistening with unshed tears — 
he rich relief of the crimBon turban, which made the face 
ook even more colorless — the white slender throat — the 
inely curved mouth, whose deep red seemed that of fevetj 
md wearing 

"The Bweetneis of a smfle, 
But not ita gaiety ^*^ 
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the subdued and drooping attitude — ^nothin^ could mon 
accurately depict the ** delicate Ionian^' pining for her 
own free and mountain village. 

The curtain fell, and in a lew moments the fair pictures 
stepped into life. The countess, to whom activity was 
enjoyment, and who imagined if people were quiet th^ 
must be dull, proposed proverbs. The one they selected 
for illustration was ^^chemins divers — rrvenie buf*^ 
" divers roads, and the same end." The countess and 
Emily were two sisters, each of whom affect an attach- 
ment to the cavalier they care not for,, to pique the one 
they prefer. Madame de Ligne, who always considered 
choice as her privilege, had a fancy for being sentimental; 
the livelier sister was, therefore, left in Emily's hands. 
Lorraine and Spenser were to enact the lovers ; and the 
one or two subordinate parts were soon filled up by the 
rest of the company. 

Both Madame de Ligne and Edward acted admirably. 
Spenser was out of humor, and took his Englishman's 
privilege of showing it : but Emily was the charm of the 
piece. Her vivacity appeared as graceful as it was buoy- 
ant ; her gay spirit seemed the musical overflowings of 
youth and happiness; her eye and cheek briffhtened 
together; and her sweet glad laugh was as catching as 
yawning. It is utterly impossible to say more. The 
little piece was shortened by Madame de Ligne, who, 
having always looked upon Emily as a pretty painting, 
had only expected her to make a good side afcene, and was 
more surprised than pleased by a display that cast her- 
self quite into the background. 

" Indeed, Ellen," said Lord Mandville, earnestly, " our 
little Emily is overacting her part. I grant that torraine 
must be struck with her improvement ; but,, indeed, there 
is too much display for attraction." . 

" You are quite mistaken ; but take no notice now,'^ 
was the reply. ." Is it possible," thought Lady Mande- 
ville, " that I have all along been mistaken, and that EJmily 
is in reality indifferent to Lorraine ? Has she hitherto 
been withheld fi'om expressing her real opinion from 
deference to> mine, and from supposing him to be my 
jfovorite ? 

This idea was only started to be rejected. A thousand |^ 
»light but strong circumstances rose to her memory. 

^I do believe she bad a preference for him ; but, alasL 
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QUeement is wonderfully in the way of constancy. 
milyis a very sweet creature, but itremiires strength of 
IQUSsr^streogth of attachment.? ^ ' 

How little ^ even our most intimate friends know of 
s ! There is an excitement about intense misery which 
(.its support : li^ht sufferings spring to the lips in words, 
nd to tJie eyes in tears ; but thereJaa pride in deep pa^ 
bn which^gmrda its iiBeUiUi;^ &^ of.ti 

mnpise. *T is atrange the strength which mingles with 
*ur weakness, that even in the suffering which sends the 
ear to the eye — not to be shed, but there to lie in all 
ts burning and saltness — which swells in the throat but 
o be forced down again, like nauseous medicine ; even in 
his deep and deadly suffering, vanity finds a trophy of 
)ower over which to exult. It is somewhat that speaks 
)f mental command, to think how little the careless and the 
curious deem of the agony which, like a conqueror, is 
-eigning in misery and desolation within. 

"Leaving Naples early tomorrow," exclaimed Lord 
Vfandeville, " and returning to Spain ?" 

"Yes," replied Edward, "and that must plead my 
excuse for hurrying away tonight." 

" Well, I suppose," retiumcd his host, " I must take no 
lote of your departure ; 

*For well I wot unwelcome he 
Whose glance ia fixed on those that flee.' " 

" And, considering what I leave behind," said Edward, 
imiling, and looking towards the bright and gay looking 
p-oups which were nitting through the saloon, " I ought 
;o depart with the two foUowing lines, 

* And not a atarbut shines too bright 
On him which takes such timeless flight.* *' 

" I pity you so very much for leaving us," said Emily, 
Hrith a sweet glad laugh ; for she and Mr. Spenser had been 
standing near enough to hear all the conversation. 

<* I have a favor to ask of you, Mandeville," said Lor- 
raine, drawing him a little aside, while he proceeded^ to 
recommend Don Henriquez to his protection and assist- 
mce, should he arrive in Naples before they left. 

"I am so surprised," said Spenser, abruptly, " that Mr. 
[<Qrr9riiie sboidd be leaying Naples so immediately." 
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" Nay," returned Emily, " Spain is a very interc8lli| \\^g 
country, and it was only urgent business that brought Mi L^ j 
to Naples." Cgl 

'* I should like to know what it was," said SpeiMi L oi 
quite unconscious that he was thinking aloud. \ by 

'^Neyar reproach our sex with curiosity^" rcfUdx-t 
Emily ; ^ see now curious you are yourseUl I beg leai 
to tell you, it is something romantic, and very mystenooit 
and that, to our feminine credit be it known, I am awan |m»r 
of the secret, and do not intend telling it" 

" Really," said' Miss Arabin, veiling spleen in smiles- 1 - J 
its common veil, by the by — " I cannot allow you, Mm * 
Arundel, to stand tnere flirting the whole evening," they 
had not been talking five minutes, " with Mr. Spenser. \^ 
An Englishman is such a rarity here, that he ought to be 
public property." m^^ 

Mr. Spenser wished the fair intmder at the devil, 8t u 
least. Emily felt thankful to her ; for Eklward at that L 
moment approached to say good niffht The pulses oC x^ 
her heart were like the chords of an mstrument strung to 
to their highest pitch. She bade him farewell with equal 
kindness and gaiety, and turned away to waltz with one of 
their other visiters. She did not see him leave the rooiD, 
but she heard the door close after him ; that slight noise 
feU like a dead weiffht upon her ear. At first she listened 
without understanaing what her partner was saying, 
again the pride of concealment cume to her assistance, k 
and her gay voice and laugh startled Lady Mandeville. ^ 
She looked earnestly at Emily — the bright eye, Ae - 
flushed color, the unusual vivacity, betrayed more than it ]); 
concealed. 

" I was wrong," thought she, " in supposing she fUl 
little, because she controlled it---she has more lelfcoin^ 
mand than I gave her credit for. The desire of hiding t 
disappointment is one great step towards conquering it 
altogether. My part must be to observe her as HtUe as 
possible. I always did, and always shall, doubt tibe advaiif 
tages of consolation. There 's now a prospect for Cecil 
Spenser — many a heart is caught in the rebound," 

At last the evening came to *^a close. Madame de lagiw 
was glad of it ; for it had brought the disagreeable conm 
tion, that Emily had produced more effect than herseU 
Spenser was glad of it ; for he was not quite satisfied wiA 
Miss Arundefs gaiety. Lord Mand^viUe w(i« gt^d of iU 
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his curiosity was waiting to be gratified — ^and curiosity, 
ei a postmanf.dislikes.to be kept waitiii|^ Miss Arabin 
a glad of it ; for it would be some com&rt to vent upon 
* maid the rage excited by Spencer's indifference. 
iy Mandeville was equally rejoiced to see her guests 
Mirt ; for she was both anxious and weary ; and as she 
B under the necessity of telling her husband how com- 
tely mistaken she had been, the sooner it was told the 
ter. So much for the enjoyment of such a pleasant 
rty, composed of such delightful people ! 
** Emily, love," aaid I^ady Mandeville, " you have 
Vf^ yourself so much this evening, that you must be 
jdr^tte^e now, go at once, like a good child, to bed." 
Smily took thfe lafRp ; it was a rehef that Lady Mande- 
e evidently had no intention of being either consoling 
confidential. She longed, yet dreadc»cl, to be by herself 
ihe felt as if another minute, and the throbbing head 
I beating heart could be subdued no longer. She left 

room quiet and smiling. 
' Thank God !" exclaimed she, as she found herself in 

own chamber, " I am alone." 

rhe proof that keen feelings are incompatible with 
•piness is shown in the fact, that the young commit 
;ide, the old, never. The old have outlived that mental 
rlS we so misname in calling it a world of enioyment ; 
hey have outlived the feverish dreams which waste 
se keen hopes — the pelicans of the heart, feeding on 

lifeblood of their pareat ; — they have now no part in 

excitement of success, whether in its desire or disap- 
Qtment. Delicate food, the card table, money, are the 
i^hts of old age ; and do we, then, become content in 
»portion as our contentment becomes of '' the earth, 
tnyQ* Are the feelings that redeem, the aspirations 
t dignify our nature, only like the ancient tyrant's 
chine of torture, which, under the semblance of beauty, 
bbed tfie bosom that clung to it ? Who is there that 
» not, at some period or other, paused, as it were, upon 
Btence, to look to the past with sorrow, the present with 
Aiiness, the future with loatiiing ? and when has such 
use been made but in youth ? 

The dUSerence between past grief and past joy is this — 
It if the grief recurred again today, we should feel it as 
tterly as ever; but if the joy returned, we should no 
Dger have tlie same delight in it. 
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There are many paths to lead to this (as the 
matrimonial maps call it) rock of disappointment 1 
had trodden but one — it was short and bitter enough- 
of unrequited affection. Early solitude had^ increase 
power of imagination— early indulgence had weal 
ner moral, as much as delicate health had relaxei 
physical, energy. Lore, to a girl who has lived sec 
from the world, is a very different thing from love 
girl who has lived in society : sentiment will be th*»^ 
of the one, as vanity will be the CharybiUa oi the o 

The keen feeling the high tontid romance of E; 
character, had she been more accustomed to ihe 
realities of life, or been placed in circumstance; , 
exertion was a necessity, would have been ffwgt»i and 1 
guards against the selfishness contTttCled in the \^ 
but left to be that charactPr's sole fnateriel, tliere v 
strength to meet aorrov. , no reality to ballast ron 
A ihiiiu of snmll but imiortunate events had broug' 
into .\.i;'.iiin;il t-Piiruct with Lorraine. Daily interc 
first gave attachment all the force of habit ; — lone 
next gave all the refining exaggeration of utterly 
ployed fancy; — and love had become to Emily an ima^ 
world, where thoughts, hopes, feelings, were all ffal 
and confided. The wreck was total — as total as tha 
is which trusts its all to one argosy. The great hap 
secret, after all, is division. How dare we, in thie 
fleeting world, concentrate ourVfiole freight of intPT 
one frail baik? 

The night was »'|yA*L'«>sivel.y hot — perhaps thewei 
her own heart added to the opi)re!5sion. She drew 
open window, purple with tho night shadows, made 
distinct bv here and there a^distant star ; the gulf be 
blended in the darkness, till but one atmosphere 8( 
both above and below, sometimes illumined by flasl 
phosphoric light — meteors that might have suited i 
sky, and broken by two or three ridges of foam, se 
obscurity, like lines of snow. Her first burst of passi 
grief was over, and the relief it gave was over too; 
hysteric rush OJ' long suppressed tears is enjoyment, 
pared to the hoj>Rlcss despondency which succeeds. ] 
looked down on the calm deep waters, and wished thi 
were sleeping beneath them. For her the wide worl 
a desolation ; — ahe felt but the misery of loving in 
and the shame which heightens such misery. 
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Periiaps, from an innate desire of justification, sorrow 
always exaggerates itself. ^ Memory is quite one of Job's 
friends ; and the past is €ver ready to tlirow its added 
darkness on the present. Erery cause she had for regret 
rose upon her mind. She thought upon her utterly isolated 
situation ; — the ties of blood or of that early affection which 
sui>p]le8 their place, were to her but names. She had no 
claim of kindred, or even of habit on any living creature 
— no one in the world whom she could say really loved 
her, or to whose love she had a right True, Lady Man- 
deville had been kind, very kind — ^but she had so many 
others to love ; and Emily, somewhat forgetful of the red 
affection ever shown to herself thought but of the utter 
want of sympathy between their characters, and shrank 
from the imaginary picture of that gay temper and spark- 
ling wit being tumea against herself. And the next year 
was to be passed in all the gaiety of London ! She was 
then to join in crowds — all the hurry, all the exertion of 
pleasure ! To be subject to meeting Edward Lorraine, 

and perliaps his ; but, even to nerself, she did not 

finbh the sentence. ** Quiet, quiet," exclaimed she ; '^ it 
is all I ask — ^not to be seen — not to be spoken to. Would 
to God I were with the only human being who ever loved 
me — in the grave !" 

The remembrance of her uncle affain brought the tears 
to her eyes ; her face was hidden in her hands ; slowly the 
larce drops fell through her slender fingers. Life knows 
such tears but once. 

At this moment tones of music came upon the vtdnd : at 
first faint, as if the soft notes had not yet travelled the air^ 
but soon richly distinct in its swell and its softness. Emily 
bad oflen before listened to that midnight h3nfnn. By 
moonlight, the white walls and green cypresses were easily 
seen ; — tonight, the dark outline of the uttle hill was rather 
fancied than visible. The sound was a sweet and famifiar 
one to Emily ; but in her present state of excited feeling, 
it came like a voice from Heaven. It was as if alrign had 
showed her a place of rest She thought on the dim light 
— the monumental repose — the silence of the small chapel 
— the still, shadowy garden — the veiled figures that have 
exchanged hope for repose, and offer to their God that 
heart of which the world is unworthy. The last echo died 
over the waters ; and Emily's resolution was taken. 

Early the next morning, the party met at breakfast, all 

Vol. II.— 16 
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^nipped for an excunion to Count Orsini's exquisite v3Ii. 
liiej were becoming impatient for Emily's appearance, 
when a messare was deliveredy making her excuses for not 
joining them.^der the feminine ani frequent pie. of . 
violent headache. 

Lord and Lady Mandeville exchanged glances. " Had 
you not better, ]^ep," said he, drawing her into the recess 
of the wuidow, " eo to her ?** 

** I think not Between ourselves, solitude is the best 
remedy for her headache. She is at present too much 
imder the influence at recent disappointment to contrd 
ber feelings ; to betray them will be to confide them — and 
a confidant is the worst thing in the world. Vanity will, 
after a litde time, come into play ; and the grief mat is 
eoncealed is half subdued.** ; ^ < - 

*^ Now, my dear ESlen, confess that you do not know 
what to say. You have, if not directly, yet indirectly, 
kept alive the romantic fancy of Miss Arundel for Lorraine. 
You thoudit ci the match as suitable, till it almost seemed 
certain, i ou were neither prepared for the disappoint- 
ment, nor, I fear, for flie keenness with which that disap- 
pointment will be felt." 

** There, now, do not make out the case worse than it 
really is. Change of scene, and a new lover, are infal}ible 
specifics, always supposing there is no character for con- 
stancy to be supportea : if 1 witness the violent sorrow of 
today, I impose upon tomorrow the necessity of being 
sorry also. Our hurry — ^a wish not to disturb her, as she 
has the headache, so earhr — are valid excuses for not see- 
ing her this morning, if there is depression, let us not 
seem to notice it; — let us speak as usual of Lorraine. 
New objects, new amusements, will occupy her mind ; and 
unhappmess, equally unsuspected and unspoken, will die 
of its own nonentity.*^ 

" Wellt Ellen, I suppose one woman knows best what 
the feelings of another woman are ; but I do think you 
might r&son with her. 

*^ Reason on an afiair of the heart !" ^ 

Their conversation was now interrupted by the rest of 
the party becoming impatient to depart. Leaving a kind 
message for iknily, Lady Mandeville stepped into the car- 
riage, with spirits more depressed than she would willing- 
ly have admitted. Perhaps, had she seen Emily that 
morning. Miss ArundePs whole destiny might have been 
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altered. But lifers great circumstances turn on its smalt 
ones. Could we see into the causes of all important events, 
we should often find that some small and insignificant trifle 
has been, as it were, their fate. 

If any thing could have increased the bitterness of Emilv^s 
feelings, it was Lady Mandeville's leaving the house that 
morning without approaching her : she seemed so neglect- 
ed, so mendless. She knew that the effect of yesteixlay's 
discovery was no secret to Lady Mandeville ; and yet, for 
a few hours* careless amusement she could leave her with* 
out one word of kindness or comfort. Emily's last, per- 
haps her most painful tears, were shed as sne heard the 
carriages drive from the door. She was mistaken in ac- 
cusing Lady Mandeville of unkindness ; but both were 
wrong in their judgments. Emily's was unjust, a^ a judg- 
ment formed under one overruling feeling always Is; and 
Lady Mandeville erred in applying a general rule to a par- 
ticular case. 

Which is it most difficult to judge for— -others or our- 
selves ? The judgment given in ignorance, or that biassed 
by passion — ^whicn is best? Alas, for human sagacity! 
and that which is to depend on it — ^human conduct ! Look 
back on all the past occurrences of our lives ; — ^who are 
there that, on reflection, would not act diamcilrically op- 
posite to what they formerly acted on impulse f No one 
wo^d^do the same thing twice over. Experience teaches^ 
ir ULlDie ; but she never teaches in time. Each event 
brings its lesson, and the lesson is remembered ; but the 
flame event never occurs again. 
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CHAPTER XX, 



;* She shrank awaj from earth and solitude 
To the sole refuge for the heart's worst pain r 
^^ife had uo ties — she turned her unto Heaven^ 

"Raued where the pine and hill overlook the sea^ 

Stands thy k>ne convent^ fair St. Valerie : 

It has an air of sadness, as iuet meet 

For the wrung heart to &ia its best retreat" 

L.B.I1 

Tou know I always told you how it vpvdd b^. 

* qfDomeiHt Contenation, 



It was a small foom^ Ikied with wainscotiBji;: o£ \h» Mask 
oak, richly carved with that ima^ry — ^halfmntastic, half 
religious — ^which marked the works of ourdddustnousand 
imaginative forefathers. Th& height was quite dispropor- 
tioned to the size; for the eye could with difficult trace 
the rich coloring and fine outline of a group of angels^ 
painted by some artist who had left a work, tiiough not a 
name, beland. The window was large ; but what with the 
branch of a huge cork tree that passed across, and the 
heavy folds of the purple curtains — a pwple almost black 
— the light was nearly excluded^ 

On one side of the room was a large coffer,, whose carv-^ 
ing was worn smooth and shining with time; and on &e 
other was a cumbrous book case, filled with leu-ge and siK 
ver clasped tomes. The only oth^ articles of fiimiture 
-91 ere a small table, and a heavy, hifh backed chair, eoTer-«> 
ed with black serge. On the table lay an illuminated mis-i 
8 al and a silver crucifix. The abbess herself was seated 
\ n the chair — pale, abstracted, and with features whose ex*^ 
pression, in repose at least, was severe. 

The door opened ; a bright gleam of sunshine shot into 
the room, but darkened instantly as the portress admitted 
the visiter. The abbess rose not from her se«t, bii^ 
motioned with her hand to the stool beside her. 

'* A stranger and a foreigaf r,'* said ahe« turning a gaii^ 
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rather earnest than curious on her evidently embarrassed 
ffuest. << What dost thou seek from the servant of the* 
Madonna ?" 

A moment's silence intervened, which was broken by 
the stranger's kneeling beside her. 

"I come for refuge." The voice, though broken, was 
sweet ; and the Itahan correct, though wim the accent of 
a foreign land. 

** Our Lady never yet denied her protection to the un- 
happy," replied the abbess^ who saw at once that the rank 
of her suppliant placed her among those to whom assbt- 
ance is most readily accorded; at the same time,, caution 
might be requisite. " Your voice is sad,, but sincere. Let 
me look upon your face." 

Another moment of hesitation, when a tremulous hand 
removed the bonnet and veil from a countenance whose 
momentary blush subsided into marble paleness. With 
the ready recollection of one who sees but few objects for 
remembranccj the abbess recognised the young English?- 
woman who had so lately visited her convent. 

** I told you of the vanity of hope — ^have my words so* 
soon proved the truth? What does a stranger — ^whose 
home is afar — ^whose faith is not as our faith — ^want of Our 
Lady degli Dolori ?" 

Emilv clasped her hands passionately. " Peace — calm 
— a refuge from a wide and weary world,, in which my 
porticm is but sorrow. Home, I have none ; — ^kindreJ, 
mine are in the ffrve ;■ — no living creature will care for my 
solitude. I ask out a brief sojourn, to turn my thoughts 
to Heaven, and to die." 

"We have here rest for the weary — peace for the 
bruised and broken heart ; but your belief is, that of your 
heretical island ; you must have friends wbo.wUl oppose 
your intent" 

" Friends ! I have no friends ; at least none whose care 
extends beyond courtesy. I cannot argue on points o£ 
faith; but our God is the same. Bind me by. wliat vow 
you please. I am rich — ^I am independant Will yon 
shelter me ? save me from a troubled and evil world ?.'*' 

" It were a sin against Our Lady^ did I not seek to wve 
the soul she sends me. Come, daughter; henceforth we 
have but one shrine and. one home." 

£very individual has some peculiar taste.. That of the 
superior of the Convent of la Jtladre degli Dolori was for 

16» 
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authority. An only child, her swsy in the j>atemal house 
had been ab0olute,-^that over the Comit Cimatoz209 her 
husband, even more so. His death, some ten years 
before, in embarrassed circumstances, leaving her very 
much at the mercy of a distant relative, who inherited 
title and estate, and had, moreover, a lady ruler of his 
own — turned the haughty countess's views to a cloister. 
Her own resolute desire of advancement, aided by the 
family interest, soon placed her at the head of her convent 
Without rival or opposition, it may be doubted whether 
the Sister Cassilda was not a much happier person than 
the Countess Cimarozzo. 

To increase the wealth and power of her convent was 
the great object of her existence. The rich English con- 
vert was indeed a prize. To give her agitation a religious 
impulse — ^impress ner imagination with some solemn ritual 
— were the first steps to be taken. That day Em3y was 
kept in a state of powerful excitement. The abbess 
asked her no questions ; but spoke beautifully and touch- 
ingly on the calm of a soul devoted to Heaven, and on the 
many perils and sorrows of life. She i bade her kneel at 
her side during the service of the day. \The deep, solemn 
tones of the organ, mingled with sweet young voices, 
filled the chapel. . 

Emily was notfc^ in that mood to which aught of sacri- 
fice is relief; and when — her head almost &ay with pre- 
vious agitation, a frame tremulous with exertion, her 
senses overpowered with music and the faint perfume — 
the abbess bade her kneel, and record, with a vow and a 
sign, her resolve at the altar, the feverish and excited girl 
was a machine in her hands. She knelt, though sup- 
ported by the arm of the abbess, which she yet grasped ; a 
black robe was thrown over her form — a black veil over 
her head ; the nuns crowded round to greet their sister; 
and Emily, as the abbess herself hung the rosary and cru- 
cifix round her neck, heard her clear, melodious, but 
determined tones, bless her by the new name of Sister 
Affatha. 

rale, fiunt, they led her to a ceH appointed for her use. 
TTiat night it was within the convent that Emily heard the 
vesper h3ntnn. 

On Lady Mandeville's return, her first inquiry was after 
Miss Arundel; and great was her surprise on hearing Ait 
she was absent, and had been absent alt day.. 
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** But there *8 a note, my lady,'* said one of the serranta. 

It contained these few wordls : — 

•*I have tnrned from a world whieh has for me no 
attractions, and many sorrows. The calm of a religious 
life is surely fittest for her who has no tie, and no home. 
Forgive me, my dear kind friend ; but what am I to you ? — 

rou have a husband, children, friends — ^you are happy, 
entreat you, as a last favor, make no effort to disturb my 
retreat. 1 could not — ^indeed I could not — go to England 
with you. I pine for quiet. Farewell — <3rod bless you !'* 

The paper dropped from Lady Mandeville's hand. 

" Good God ! — ^what can be done ? We cannot suifer 
her to stay in the convent !" 

Lord Mandeville took up the note, and read it through 
twice, with an expression of as much grief^ but less sur- 
prise than his wife. 

"Tonight nothinff can be done — you must see her 
tomorrow. Ellen, she is too sweet, too good, too kind/ 
to be allowed to sacrifice herself thus." 

Early next morning was Lady Mandeville at the gate of 
the convent of Our Lady degli Dolori. Admittance to the 
abbess was easily obtained---that to Emily was matter of 
^ore difficulty. The rules of the Order — ^her own desire 
of seclusion, were alike urged. But Lady Mandeville was 
not to be denied. The marble paleness of her face more 
visible from the straight piece of black serge across the 
forehead ; her figure entirely concealed by the loose dark 
robe — she scarcely knew Emily on her entrance. Pray- 
ers, remonstrances, nay, reproaches, were alike in vain. 
The abbess had not miscalculated the effect of the yester- 
day's ceremony — she knew it was not binding, but its 
innuence as a religious obligation was enthralling to a 
degree. Weak in body, suffering under the reaction of 
excitement, with a vague but strong sense of a solemn 
vow, the desire of rest, the shame of retracting — all con- 
spired to keep firm Emily's resolve. Angiy at length — 
though angry in the very spirit of affection — Lady Mande- 
ville rose to depart ; then, and not till then, aid Emily 
seem to rouse from her stupor. A thousand acts of kind- 
ness rushed at once upon her mind — she threw herself on 
her friend's neck, and in a scarcely audible voice called 
down every blessing from Heaven upon her and her's. 
Still she said farewell ; and when Lady Mandeville 
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returned to the carriage, she shed the bitterest tears she 
had ever known. 

Gentle, affectionate, full of those small courtesies so 
inidearing in daily Mfer generally silent, but such^an appre- 
ciating listener, so imworldly, so young, and so lovety — 
Emily attached those with whom she lived, more than even 
themselves suspected. You passed her over among many 
— ^you loved her among few. The interest she excited 
was that of protection. Accustomed always to see her 
yield her opinion or her inclination. Lady Mandeville 
never suspected Miss Arundel of taking any decided step. 
But she forgot that when the very gentle do nerve them- 
selves for action, it is under some strong and suddea 
impulse, and they then act usually in opposition to the 
whole of their previous bearing. Opposition is too new 
not to be carried into obstinacy. It has cost them so 
much to form a resolution, that they adhere to it with all 
the pertinacity felt for an uncommon and valuable acqui- 
sition. 

A thousand times did Lady Mandeville reproach herself 
for feeding £lmi]y's attachment. It is a dangerous amuse- 
ment, getting up a little romance in real life — playing 
private theatricals with the feelings of others. " But who 
could foresee his going to Spain, and having his head turn- 
ed by the black eyes of a pretty conspirator? I shall 
detest the name of patriot as long as I live. . AVhat busi- 
ness have they with daughters?!' One of the most 
disagreeable parts of what was disagreeable altogether,, 
was having to tell her husband of the nonsuccess of her 
morning's expostulation. Not a shadow of blame could 
be thrown upon him, thereby cutting off one great source 
of consolation. Fortunately, it was equal matter of regret 
to both. 

After listening patiently to divers plans for for«cing the 
fair recluse from her retirement, " Time will be our best 
aid; we can do nothing now; leave her,'* said Lord 
Mandeville, " to get tired of her monotonous^ seclusion — 
to feel how much she has sacrificed. She cannot take the 
veil for a year — next Spring we will visit Naples again, 
and I trust our foolish httle Emily will have grown happier 
and wiser." 

Where there is no choice, there must be submission. 
They had. been very intunate with the Endish ambassa? 
doc's^fiimily, and to their care and interest wey committed; 



Miss Arundel for the present. Lady Manderille's last act 
was to write a long, kind, and earnest letter to Emily, and 
the next day they sailed for England. 

The letter never reached the address ; and again Emily's 
heart died within her with the feeling of neglect and firiend- 
lessness. Circmnstances close around us as with a chain. 
The ambassador was suddenly recalled ; and she was left 
without a creature in I^aples to interest themselves in her 
&te« The abbess was not one to neglect such an oppor* 
tunity. She saw that Emily was only acting under Uie 
influence of strong, but temporary feeling. Old habits, 
old feelings, would l)e violent in theur reaction — the present 
was every thing. 

Three weeks after the departure of the Mandevilles, all 
Naples flocked to witness the profession of a young Eag-* 
lishwoman, a dispensation having been obtained mr ^e 
noviate. The love of sightseeing is the characteristic of 
humanity-^-and a si^t that involves aught of human sor- 
row or human suflering, is a thousand times more popular 
than any display of human ingenuity or human genius. 
Fireworks that sweep the skies, with a rope dancer that 
descends through them like a spirit, to boot, bear no com- 
parison as a spectacle to that of a man hanged ! And the 
most eloquent preacher that ever made the truth of religion 
come home to the heart, would see his congregation turn 
aside to witness the immolation of youth, hope, and happi- 
ness, in the living sacrifice of the cloister. 

It was a cloudless day — one of those when sunshine 
wraps the earth as with a ^rment, and the clear air brings 
out every object in the bnght and defined outline ; every 
near wave in the bay was a cut and sparkline diamond, 
while those in the distance formed one broad sweep of 
imhroken light. The inhabitants most accustomed to the 
city looked Kmck on its Mry beauty with delights The 
green of the country — grass and tree— was of that soft 
Smh verdure so shortlived in a warm climate ; but as yet 
not a hue was tarnished, not a 1^ fallen. The smmy 
atmosphere was like wine — the spirits rose buoyantly 
beneath its influence. It was curious to mark the change 
as the visiters passed through the little wood of gloomy 
pines, in which the convent stood. l%e liuighter ceased 
with the sunshine ; the conversation gradually died away 
before the melancholy and monotonoas senna peculiar to 
Ih^ harsh branches of 4ie pine. Aa they approached the 
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nunneiyf many roices joininff in the sacred chorus floated! 
from tbie chapel: all crowded in; and more imaginatiye 
impressions were lost in the effort to obtain places. 

The chapel was splendidly liffhtedf though day was care- 
fully excluded. This passing Trom day to canoleliffht hw 
a singularly exciting effect A thousand wax tapers burned 
in honor of die Madonna. Four beautiful chilaren swung 
the silver censers before her picture, till a cloud of incense 
arose and floated in broken masses to the.fretted roo( and 
the whole air was heavy with perfume. On one side, 
motionless and y^ed, stood a darkrobed group, the nuns 
themselves — so still, anA each individual figure so shrouded 
in black drapery, that it seemed more like a painting of 
life than life itself. Yet from them arose a strain of the 
most perfect music : that most exquisite of instruments-* 
the human voice — exerted to its utmost power, and tuned 
to its utmost sweetness. 

The fathers of the Italian church well knew the people 
tiiey ruled ; they knew the Italian susceptibility to sight 
and sound ; and they made music and painting the spefls^ 
of their sway. All was hushed in the most profound silence 
when the abbess led her proselyte to the feet of the bishop. 
For the last time, she was rooed in all that taste could 
devise, or wealth procure. As if to give every possible 
effect to the scene, the costume of the bride of Heaven 
always slightly differs from the reigning fashion of the 
day. She was now dressed in white satin, the border 
worked by the nuns in roses with leaves of gold ; the 
stomacher was covered with precious stones ; and a girdle 
like a rainbow encircled her waist : a scar^ richly embroi- 
dered with many colored flowers and gold, fell from her 
shoulders in well arranged drapery, if the sisters had 

S'ven up dress, whatever became of the practice, ihe 
eory was perfect. Her hair was simply parted on the 
forehead, supported by a single comb, and confined by a 
bandeau of diamonds. Her isice only was suffused with 
a slight delicate crimson.; and once or twice, as some neces* 
sity for movement occurred, the glowii^ color ffushed over 
neck, arms, throat, to her very foreheacL EmSy, in trutfai 
was not at all prepared for this Uieatrical display, or for th* 
ci^owd it would draw. The first glance round* made hft 
Aannk Into hexselC with true English sensitiTeiiesB of pal^ 
licexhibi^n^ the thought that she was there the manof 
g^ae for hundredaof strange»eyes>stu{rffiad har ;:lm'die€k 
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>umed vriih blushes; andt trembling and eonfiisedy she 
>b^ed the abbess ahnost uneonsdous of her actions. 

They unbound the diamond cirelet'from her brow, and 
et down her luxuriant hair^t swept the floor as she knelt, 
tnd the air ^w sweet with the fid! of its perfumed 
BBgths. Again an orerpowering semsation of shame sent 
he blood to her efaeek, and the tears to her eyes. They 
lung a dark robe over her, and she felt thankful — it was 
omethinff of concealment They shred the auburn tresses 
rom her nead ; and tiie next moment her face was hidden 
a ihe black veil wluch was to cover it for ever. The 
horus raised the glorious, music of its triumphal hymn ; 
he incense filled the chapel — its silvery cloud dispersed—- 
lat Uie new made nun was already lost amid the group of 
ter veiled sisters. The crowd soon separated — acquaint- 
nces formed into little knots to discuss the ceremonial 
nd the topics of the day. That evening the youn^ hun 
ay exhausted between life and defith in a brain fever, 
white all Naples was ringing with the faith, beauty, and 
ervor of the English proselyte. 



CHAPTER XXI, 



Oh, you know he does not dare sayhis soul is his own before his vriie." 
^. . - • T^rediise on Ordinary Experience, 



Uterina Pachetti had been a very pretty woman, 
^hicli^she remembered more to her own edification than 
9 that of her friends. '■ Whether from design or destiny, 
he had not married till youth was something on the decline, 
nd then to a man some years her junior, oignor Pachetti 
ras not at that time the rich man he afterwards became : 
f this hb wife did not fail often to remind him. She 
orgot she had married from desperation rather than disin- 
erfitffidnessr There are two motives to every action, and 
W0 versions of every story. He had then had no dealinffs 
v^ conspirators. This opinions which attracted the 
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attention of some of &e Carbonari's agents towards him 
were confined to striking the barber with horror* and the 
maearoni-seller widi dismay. His opinions were now 
alteMMl, because he acted upon them. His conversatioBB 
changed with his connexions ; and it was impossible to 
find an individual less liberal in word or action than the 
secret and trusted agent of the Carbonari. Moore says, 
that love 

" Hath ever thought that pearl the beit. 
He finds beneath the stormiert water." 

In this case business was of the same opinion as love. 
Pachetti's word was worth a thousand piasters any day ; 
and his cassino on the coast had a very difierent appear- 
ance from his small dark house on the Strada. 

The feeling which of yore made the old warrior desire 
to die in harness, is the same which chains the citizen to 
his cuuntef^ JBarly fiabit taking a less picturesque form, 
Pachetti always spent festivals and Sundays at his cassinOi 
but certainly those days did seem intolerably long. Honest, 
if not liberal — a sure and prudent agent — his employers 
and himself had been mutually satisfied. A secret always 
carries its own importance ; and while Pachetti remon- 
strated on their imprudence, and complained of the danger, 
his dealings with tne Carbonari were, in reality, the enjoy- 
ment of his life. He used to vow two wax tapers to Santo 
Januairo, to save a poor quiet trader from such wild doings, 
and then double the offering lest he should be taken at his 
word. 

To his wife he was the most amiable of husbands : he 
was not very fond of contradicting any body — ^he never 
dreamed of contradicting her. In youtn he never noticed 
her flirtations — in age he never controlled her expenses. 
Could mortal obedience go farther? Signora Caterins 
thought it could. Weak yet cunning — ^vain, yet conscious 
of having outlived her attractions — ^with^one of Uipse 
tempers which we conceive to be the true interoretationof 
the old fairy tale, where out of the mouth of the pwrty , 
proceeded snakes, toads, locusts, and other pleasantnes. 
Almost desperate for want of a com plain t-i—nojveswcre 
not known at Naples — Caterina had a bilious feyer^"soine 
demon whispered, have a taste" for jeaTouisy. She reco- 
vered on the instant, and jealousy was henceforth the 
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iNuineflB and the pleasure of her life. The jealousy founded 
jaLiik^ affections is torture— that on the temper is enjojr- 



<*Therei8apleagureinthetempei*«pain% . 
Only the temper koowf.** 

It was some months before Signor Pachetti settled into a 
^^tei of passiYS.eJGiduFance :/! am not sure whetiber at ^st 
he did not consider it as a personal compliment « But his 
wife generalised too much — ^her suspicions extended from 
sixteen to sixty — and with this latter selection it was 
impossible to be flattered, vj. ', t , ' '- 

^ For the few last weeks a press of business had confined 
him so closely to his shop, that, as few female neighbors 
ventured to set foot over her threshold, Caterina's vigilance 
had sadly lacked employment. The past fortnight had 
been one of sullennegg^jt^Jd black Jooks, short snappish - . 
words, and those t ingenious contraSictiona which some- 
times vary the halcyon calm of domestic felicity. Beat- 
rice's appearance was quite a godsend. -Nothinff is more 
inhuman than a bad temper./ The forlorn situation of the 
young Spaniard only struck her hostess as enabling her to 
1^ insolent with impunity. 

Weary, but too anxious for sleep, Beatrice ffazed round 
the miserable little room : the walls, from whicn the plaster 
was mouldering — the cobwebs, that for years had been 
:gathering on the rafters of the roof — the window, or rather 
opening, for window there was none, but a wooden shutter, 
which Kept creaking backwards and forwards — the floor 
discolored with dirt — the wretched pallet — all struck her 
Dvith a sick shudder of loathing and misery. Drawing 
lier cloak round her, she opened the shutter, and, seating 
herself on a little wooden stool, the only seat in the room, 
she endeavored to trace some plan of action. One hope 
^e dwelt upon with mingled timidity and trust : ^* If Lor- 
raine is in Naples I havejone friend at least." The hiffh 
blood of her race mounted to the very temples at the 
thought of dependence even on her lover. • Gratitude has 
nothine to do with love, more especially the imaginative 
love of a woman. She who would fain give the starry 
worlds to the object of her aflection--it is a fine and beau- 
^ftj pride whicn makes her shrink from aught of benefit 
from him. Once or twice her head dropped m momentary 

Vol. n.— 17 
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foTgeifuIness on her ami, but it was only to start agiain 
into full and bitter recolleetion. Towards morning sbe 
slept, completely overcome by fatigue. A shrill voice 
awakened ner — It was that of her hostess, politely inform- 
ing her, ^*' Indeed they could not wait breakfast'' Hastily 
Beatrice descended, drawing her veil close round her head 
to conceal her hair, whose massive plaits sadly wanted 
Minora's little mirror. Pachetti received her with a most 
obsequious bow, and gave her the armchair ; Caterina 
stared at her without speaking; and down they sat to 
breakfast 

Beatrice shuddered at the fried fish, swimming in oil, 
which was placed before her, and gladly filled a cup of 
water, of which, with a piece of bread, she commenced 
her meal. '* Shame good food should be wasted !" mut- 
tered Signora Pachetti. Her husband offered some of the 
light wine to mix with the water. '* I suppose I am not to 
be helped today : well, well, a man's wife is always the 
last person he thinks of," was the running accompaniment 
of his agreeable helpmate. 

•* I believe, Signor Pachetti,*' said Beatrice, " you have 
received a package of much consequence from my father ; 
its bearer" — for her life she could not have pronouced the 
name. 

" Yes, yes, quite true — hy a young English nobleman.'' 

" Do you," asked she, m a low and hesitating voice, 
** know whether he is in Naples ?" 

" Naples ! — one would have thought our beautiful city 
had been Palermo (good enough for the Sicilians !) he was 
in such haste to leave it He sailed for Spain again a 
week ago. He was very anxious about your father's 
escape. I suppose his flxcellenza Inglese was one of those, 
too, who want to set the world to rights ?" 

Sailed for Spain ! Her heart died within her ; uncon- 
sciously she grasped the cup of water — a feeling as of suf- 
focation was" in her throat — but her hand trembled too 
much to raise it. Strong as emotion is, small things con- 
trol it : she caught Caterina's eyes fixed on her with an 
expression of discovery, and triumph in her disappoint- 
ment ; the tears were forced back, and her steadied hand 
raised the water to her lips. What an effort it cost her to 
swallow it ! Her voice was somewhat lower, but it was 
calm, when she again turned to Signor Pachetti, who had 
been too much occupied with his fish for remark—- «Mr. 
Lorraine — did he leave with you any direeticmsr' 
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** He gave me the address of the great bankers here ; 
they were to forward any news to London^.whither he was 
to ^o after a short stay in Spain, fie Icnft a letter for your 
lather, in case he arrived here after his departure." 

'^That letter I will take into my own charge — and I 
shall trouble you with another to the bankers. And now 
to proceed to my own arrangements : you have property 
of niy father's in your hands — ^I must request an advance." 

*' I hope my husband will first take good care to know 
the truth of your story," exclaimed Caterina, whose anger 
had risen, as anger usually does,^ on its own encoiurage* 
ment. *^ A ffood trade this of a fine day, and a fool to deal 
with : I think I '11 turn Spanish exile myself. You might 
find a better employment than making quarrels between 
man and wife. And as for my husband's money, I wish 
you may get it." 

Beatrice rose from her seat perfectly aghast; her con- 
duct, however, required but a moment's deliberation. " I 
know not," said she to Pachetti, with that quiet, calm tone 
whose authority is so absolute over passion, "whether 
your wife is indulging a customary license of tongue. 
My business is with you, and you only. You should not 
have undertaken your office, unless prepared for its vari- 
ous exigences. I will not deny that I came here with the 
expectation of receiving protection and assistance, where I 
have only met with inhospitable insult. But I have not 
now to learn that my ovm resolution is my best resource. 
Here, as in my own country, there are convents ; and sure- 
ly in one of them a noble Spanish maiden may find tem- 
porary refuge. I ask no farther assistance, Signor, than 
to pomt out one which may serve for a present abode." 

" A convent I — the best place too," muttered the incor- 
rigible shrew — " a convent ! your best possible plan ! I 
was sure a lady of your noble birth and habits could never 
condescend to put up with our humble home. The Con- 
vent of St Valerie is close at hand. I know a little of the 
superior. There were new gold clasps put to her missal 
from our very shop — ^richly embossed they were. But the 
pension is high." 

" It matters not," said Beatrice : " my stay will be but 
short, and my father will not grudge the expense of his 
child. Besides, I have jewels — you must be aware of the 
value of these," drawing forth the bright cross made from 
the choicest rubies of Peru. 
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*' Keep It yotorself, Donna," said Pachetti, who seemed 
to take spirit from Beatrice's firmness— ^' I have ample 
funds of Don Henriquez' — a liberal gentleman he is.*' 

^* I would wish to set o£f at once— J can myself tell the 
abbess my story. I aeed only ask your senrices as guide 
and to confirm my statement '^ 

Pachetti stepped with most ingenious adroitness out of 
the room, and Beatrice was led to a tete-Ortete. The Sig- 
nora, by silence to her guest, conyersation to herself^ and 
looks of mixed dislike and disdain, contrived to concentrate 
no little share of annoyance in the next hour. At length 
Pachetti returned, with information that she would be 
received at the Convent of St Valerie, and that alittle cover- 
ed carriage was at the door to convey her thither. Cate-^ 
rina received her salutation without a return, while her 
husband was profuse in his parting civilities. She paused 
for a moment in the shop to write an acknowledgment for 
the ducats she had received for present use, and to obtain 
the address of Lorraine^s banker. Pachetti then handed 
her to the carriage, taking an opportunity of saying, in a 
most carefully subdued tone, "I shall be very glad to render 
you or your father any service or services. Caterina, poor 
thing! has not that blessing, an even temper; but she 
means very well. You know you ladies haye all your lit* 
tie peculiarities." 

*' You ladies !" — the filre flashed into Beatrice's eyes at 
the words ; however, she replied only with the thanks 
really due to his civility. Once, and only once, she drew 
aside the curtains of her vehicle, and then shrunk back in 
confusion at the number of people who turned the usual 
stare of the lazy on the passing carriage. They arrived at 
the convent gate; and an old nun, who officiated as 
porteress, gave her in charge to another, who conducted 
her to the abbess. The large wainscoted room, hung in 
a style with which she was ^miliar, raised her spirits mto 
a sensation of home. The superior, a stately and pale^ 
though still handsome, woman, received her politely but 
coldly — the coldness of indifference, not of dislike. She 
asked a few unimportant questions, and, ringing a smaR 
silver bell, the summons was answered by a nun, to whose 
care she consigned Beatrice. 

The sister hurried her away, with all the delight of a 
child who has got a new plaything. Her desire to shew 
her the conyQiU^ and introduce hfixio h&x CQmpaniQnsx.w9s. 
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arrested by observinff the faintness and fatigue under which 
she was sinking. With the kindest spnpathy, she led her 
to her cell appointed for her reception, insisted on her 
lying down, helped her to undress, brought her some warm 
soup, and then left her to that quiet which was the great- 
est of luxuries. A soft, fresh air, but sweet as if it had 
just passed over flowers, came from the open lattice ; the 
young Spaniard drew one deep breath of enjoyment, and 
sank languidly on her pillow. In another moment she 
was asleep. 

She slept for some hours. When she awoke, her apart- 
ment was filled with the warm crimson atmosphere of 
sunset — rich rose stains fell on the wall and floor, which, 
even as she looked, grew fainter — and gradually the purple 
obscurity was onl^r broken by the shadowy outline of a 
creeping and odoriferous shrub which had been trained 
round Uie casement Suddenly a sound of music rose 
upon the air — it was the even song of the convent ; the 
notes of the organ and young sweet voices mingled in the 
hymn. The music — the fragrance of the flowers, whose 
odor was exhaling in the now falling dew — the languor 
of recent exertion — the sense of past dangers and present 
security-^— operated on Beatrice like the first and delicious 
stage of an opiate. All that was soothing in her hopes — 
all that was endearing to her memory, rose in their most 
fairy fancies. Beatrice listened till she lay and wept with 
delight. 

.A gentle hand now opened the door, and her former 
kind guide appeared. *' You look much better, but you 
must not get up— tomorrow you will be quite another 
creature. You see I have not forgotten you : so eat your 
supper, and go to sleep again." 

Some boiled rice, with some exquisite conserveis, and a 

glass of wine, aromatic as if made of flowers — and Beatrice 
nished her repast. with a conviction that never had there 
been any thing half so delicious. A gastronome ought to 
fast sometimes on principle : we appreciate no pleasures 
unless we are occasionally debarred from them. KestrainI 
is the golden rule of enjo3rmeQt. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



" L'absence diminue lea m^diocrea paaaions, et augmente lea grandea ; 
comme le vent 6teint lea bougiea, et allume le feu." 

R OCHEFOUCAt7I.O. 



Our first loveletter — ^it is an eppcfe in our life — ^a task 
equally delightful and difiScult. No lover ever yet addressed 
his mistress, and no mistress ever yet addressed her lover, 
without beginning the gentle epistle some dozen times at 
least. There is so much- to be said, and which no words 
seem exactly to say — the dread of saying too much is so 
nicely balanced by the fear of saying too little. Hope 
borders on presumption, and fear on reproach. One 
epithet is too cold — another we are scarcely entitled to 
use. Timidity and tenderness get in each other's way. 
The letter is sent, and immediately a thousand things are 
recollected — those, too, we were most anxious to write — 
and every sentence that occurs is precisely the one we 
wish we had omitted. The epistle is opened and read — 
with a little wonder, most probably not a little vexation,, 
at its constrained style. True it is that no fi^st loveletter 
ever yet gave satismction to either writer or reader. Its 
delight is another question. 

When Beatrice sat down to write, it seemed the most 
simple thing in the world to inform Lorraine of her arrivaT 
in Naples — it was quite another matter when the letter 
came really to be written. Between design and execution 
in such cases, a wide gulf is fixed. She drew her little 
table to the window, and began: "Dear Edward"- — that 
was a great deal too familiar — she threw the sheet aside. 
*' Dear Sir" — that was as much too formal- — the second 
sheet followed its predecessor. Then she resolved merely 
to begin by some general phrase. They say Mr. Rogers 
takes sixteen hours and as many cups of coffee to a sen- 
tence, on the strength of which he keep his bed for a 
week. Beatrice bestowed nearly ae muca timet and qjdie 
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as muclv thought, oiDher composition. It was iiiaritten oa 
her lasl' sheet of paper; 

« TO THE HON. EDWARD LORRAINE. 

'' Believing, as I do, that Beatrice de los Zoridos is not 
forgotten, I write a few brief lines to tell you of my present 
comfort and security. I am now in the Convent of St. 
Valerie, Naples— Our Lady be blessed for such an asylum ! 
You will have heard from Alvarez all that took place in 
Spain. I met with much kindness on my voyage ; and I 
was fortunate in having the widow of a Neapolitan sailor 
for my companion, who was also my guide to the Signor 
Pachetti. He mentioned your visit, and the safe arrival of 
the packet ; he told me^ too, how anxious you were about 
my father — ^God bless you, dear Edward, for it ! Pachetti 
treated me with all the civility in his power : it was at his 
recommendation I took up my residence here. I am 
delighted with the place — the carved wainscot of the par- 
for puts me so iii mind of our own poor old house. I- hope 
you went to see the ruins. I look anxiously forward to 
my father's arrival ; till then, I can o^ly offer those 
acknowledgments he will be so desirous to repeat. If I 
have not said what you like, pray you think for me, and 
believe the thoughts mine. 

" With sincere expressions of gratitude^ 

" Your indebted 
*' Beatrice se los Zorioos."^ 

" I know not why I should blush to write what I would 
not have blushed to say; — your little watch has been my 
constant companion. But a long absence is before us — a 
thousand things may happen — a mousand changes occur — 
I mean, you yourself may change. If so, do not hesitate 
to tell me. The weakness of repining — the meanness of 
Teproach, would, I trust, be equally unknown to one whose 
memory would thenceforth be simple gratitude," 

How easy it iis to be generous about the inconstancy 
.which in our secret self we hold to be impossible ! The 
tetter was despatched ; and Beatrice had now only to adopt 
the habits of those around her as much as possible. The 
young Spaniard had been in many situations of greater 
difficulty, but in none more irksome. Hitherto her liil^ 
had been one of active exertion ; every day had brought 
its. task ; the household duUcs, the care of her mother,, &d 
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made leisure sweet, in proportion to its rarity ; a library ol 
extensive, but miscellaneous reading — the best in the world 
for a strong mind ; a beautiful country, through which her 
steps wandered free as the wind, — ^had made every even- 
ing marvel how the hours could have j»ssed so quickly 
since morning. Now she had neither duties nor resources. 
The Breviary, or the Lives of the Saints, were very unat- 
tractive reading. Her naturally grave temper revolted 
from the small amusements of the nuns, who were such 
grownup children, that confidence was impossible between 
Uiem. Fortunately, Beatrice had never been accustomed 
to that indulgence which is certain to make theobject sup- 
pose that all tastes and habits ought to give way to its own. 
Her early lessons of doing for the best, in circumstances 
she could not control, were now learned under a new form* 
Her residence at SL Valerie had a softening and sub- 
duing efiect upon her character. As yet she had acted 
under some strong excitement ; she was now taught the 
necessity of action, whose reward was in its own exertion. 
She saw her companions happy in frivolous pursuits ; she 
did not pretend that she could be happy also, but she drew 
from it a useful moral of the advantage of being employed. 
Observation, with no one to whom it could be communi- 
cated, induced the habit of reflection. For the first time 
she was in society whose members were indifiTerent, but 
kind. Accustomed to be loved, and to love, this general 
carelessness seemed at first want of feeling: she soon 
learned to think more justly. We have no right to expect 
more from others than we ourselves are inclined to give. 
If we were to love every one we meet, the very nature of 
love would be destroyed. Convenience, not afifection, is 
the bond of society. The world is often taxed with felse- 
hood, when, in reality, we should blame our own expecta- 
tions. Courtesy from our acquaintance, kindness from 
our friends, attachment from tnose who make the small 
circle we love, is all we have a right to expect — and in 
nine cases out of ten it is what we really experience. 

Beatrice soon made- for herself a little round of occupa- 
tions. She acquired a degree of musical science ; she 
£erfected her skill in embioidery ; and she assisted Sister 
lUcie, her first acquaintanccy in the preparation of those 
exquisite confections which were the pride of her life. 
She also learned to la^ aside much of her natural silence 
and reserve ; for society, to an affectionate temper like 



liera, soon made her wieb to be ]iked» It is t most unkindly 
nalure that caxirest satwfied wiih its own appro vaL 

But a yet higher advantage was derived from her stay 
at St. Valerie. The many religioilu observances by which 
she was surrounded-r-the folly of some, the emptineds of 
ethers — turned her thoughti, more than ever* to the sacred 
pages, whose perusal was now the chief emplo3rment of 
ner solitude. Stud^ and tliought gave her religious feel- 
ings less of an imaginative character. She saw in religion, 
not a mere refuse in the time of trouble, or a relief when 
the heart longed to pour forth its joy — not an expression 
of passionate gratitude, or still more passionate sorrow; but 
Ae great rule of all action. Every other motive for good 
might fail, this divine one never. Gradually the fear ofGod 
became more present to her eyes ; and the religion that 
had been a strong and beautiful feeling, was soon a firni 
and active principle. The more she studied that small 
English Bible, the more she was penetrated by its truth, 
and enlightened with its meaning. In the Convent of St. 
Valerie mat faith which became the suide and comfort of 
her future life was most strengthened and confirmed. 

One morning, with an air of important intelligence, 
' Sister Lucie entered her cell. 

♦* If you will go down into the garden, you will see the 
young English nun, who has been so ill — she is out today 
for the first time. Make haste, for she will remain in the 
open air only a short while." 

Beatrice had curiosity enough to lay down the silk she 
was embroidering, and hasten to the convent garden. En- 
circled by large old pine trees, whose gloomy green has 
no sympathy with the seasons, with boughs whose unchang- 
ing foliage maintains a selfish triumph over winter, ami 
stands, sullen and sombre, apart fom summer, there was no 
outward sign of the garden within. It was a bright spring 
morning-ff a spring of the South, which only counts its nours 
by flowers. Many of the walks wound through thickets 
of myrtle, now putting forth its young and fragrant leaves ; 
others were bordered by straight lines of cypress — those 
stately and graceful columns, like the pillars of some na- 
tural temple. In the midst was one immense cedar, worthy 
to have been a summer palace on Lebanon ; beneath, sheU 
tered by its huge boughs from the sun, was a well, whose 
f quare marble walls were covered with the entablatures of 
the Roman days,-H)val compartments of figures, surround- 
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ed by a carred wreath of the palm. Thev had probably 
told some mythological fiction, now nearly eflbced. Be- 
side the well head was a larg^e stone eroaa, at the foot of 
which was a kneeling figure, said to be an ancient statue 
of St Valerie* The beautiful bend of the ibrniy the finely 
shaped head, the deUcate and Grecian outline the features, 
and the flowing drapery, were suspiciously classical ii 
their grace. Around was an entirely open area, and there 
the nuns had -small separate gardens, where they cultivated 
flowers and aromatic nerbs. 

The young English nun was seated at a little distance ; 
her black robe and veil contrasted strangely with the bright 
boughs oyer her head — ^it was a pomegranate tree, bent to 
the very ground by its luxuriant weight of blossoms — those 
rich red flowers whibh bum in the spring with the blushes 
of summer. She was quite alone ; and Beatrice, hastily 
taking a few early violets, which she had planted in her 
own plot of ground, went and oflered them to the stranger 
in English. A passionate burst of tears — ^her first answer 
— startled her with their excess of sorrow. She had only 
just succeeded in restoring her companion to some appea^ 
ance of composure, when the nun, her attendant, returned: 
seemg Beatrice, she said, in a good humored tone of 
petition, 

" You are young and idle — ^if the air does our invalid 
good, will you stay with her, and help her to return to 
her cell ?" 

" O, I like to be of use," replied Beatrice. " If not so 
good a nurse as yourself I will be quite as careful." 

They were again alone, and the young Spaniard gazed 
with great interest on her companion, who, afler an eager 
glance round, said, 

" You are not a nun — do you mean to take the veil V* 

" Never," replied Beatrice ; " I am only waiting the 
arrival of my father." 

** Is he an Englishman, that you speak the language so 
well ?" 

" No : he is a Spaniard ; but my mother was a native of 
your country." 

" Would to God I had never left it !" and again the 
tears fell thick and fast ; then, speaking with an expresfr* 
ion of alarm, ^'I am so weak I scarce uiow what to say; 
but surely I need not fear treachery from you ?" 

A sodden idea flashed across Sieatriee : she knew the 
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importance attached to the English convert ; she had heard 
«f the haate with "vi^ich her vows had been made ; divers 
raniors Iiad been afloat in the convent respecting her. 
- Perhaps restraint had been lidd on her inclinations ; 
eould she render her assistance ? There might be danger 
in the attempt ; but hers was not a temper to be daunted 
by danger. 

** Your confidence," said she, kindly, afler a moment's 
hesitation, ** will be best obtained by my own. I am here 
only a temporary resident — I am not even a cathoUc— 
ana look to England as my future home. Can I serve 
you ?" 

** Alas !" replied Emily, for we need scarcely say it was 
she, you know not how weak, how wicked I have been. 
I am very wretched, but I have brought it on myself; there 
is nothing now can be done for me ; but we may speak of 
England ; and, perhaps, when you go, you will bear a few 
kind wishes and vain regrets to the friends I shall see no 
more,'^ — and again the tears fell in large drops from the 
languid eyelid. 

Beatrice, who saw that the young nun's weakness was 
ill calculated to bear these passionate bursts of sorrow, 
gently soothed her, induced her to walk, and, for the pre- 
sent, avoided conversation. The fresh air, the bright soft 
sun, and still more, the relief of such a companion, revived 
Emily ; and she returned to her cell so much better, that 
she might have been quoted as an example in any treatise 
on the benefit of exercise. 

After this she and Beatrice took every opportunity of 
being together. The suspicion which watched her actions 
extended not to this intercourse. The abbess was per- 
fectly aware that, under the influence of strong feeling and 
fdse excitement, she had been led into a step she bitterly 
repented — diis had been sufficiently betrayed during her 
fever. But the irrevocable vow was now taken — the convent 
had had its full credit for its convert — a very large pension 
was secured — her set of pearls had been ofiered to the 
Virgin — and St. Valerie might now consider her votary as 
quite safe. The superior, too, had made *' assurance 
doubly sure," by intercepting the letters on both sides. A 
Spaniard, Beatrice's catholic fliith, on the other hand, as it 
excited no doubt, attracted no scrutiny — the daughter of 
an exile poor and powerless, she was an object of no con- 
dderation, and her actions were as little noticed as things 
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of no consequence always are — her friendship for &e 
EbgliBh nun provoked not even a remark. Only those 
who have tived weeks and months in, as it were, a moral 
desert, among beings with whom they had not a fedSnFor 
a fhoiight in common, with only a cold and comfortless 
knowlSge of superiority to console them for being utteriv 
unappreciated — who have felt words rise to the lip, and 
then checked them from a conviction that they would not 
be comprehended — they, and they alone, can enter into the 
pleasure of speaking; and being understood, «nd making 
conversation a memum not only to express wants, hot 
C ideas. 

Beatrice had lived too much in solitude not to be sim|^ 
in her confidence. To those who have never been deceiv- 
ed, it seems so natural to confide in those we love. Be- 
sides, a happy attadliraent has such an enjoyment in its 
expression ; and she was too youn? not to have a girl's 
pleasure in talking of her lover. No heart in early life 
was ever yet a sealed fountain. It is the unhappy love — 
the betrayed, or the unrequited — ^that shrouds itself in 
silence. But in the girl, young and affectionate, out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. The timidity of 
pronouncing the beloved name once overcome, it is a fond 
indulgence to dwell on expanding hopes, or to express 
gentle fears, for the very sake of havinr them' combated. 
When Beatrice repressed her feelings, it was from pride, 
not from suspicion ; and what pride could be roused by one 
so very sweet and gentle as Emily Arundel ? — for though 
called Sister Agatha in the convent, we shall preserve her 
old name. 

The first week or two passed in the mere exchange of 
general thoughts, small but endearing courtesies, and in 
correcting Beatrice's English pronunciation. But their in* 
tercourse grew rapidly more confidential. It is a common 
thing to jest at the rapid growth and^xaggeration of girl- 
ish mendships. Strange, how soon vre torget our youth! 
True, they do not last What very simple, serene, and 
sincere sentiment in this world ever did ? We have soon 
scarcely affection enough for even our nearest and dea^ 
est. Instead of laughing at such early attachment, we 
might rather grieve over the loss of the unsuspicious 
kindliness that gushed forth in feelings now gone from ns 
for ever. 
A purple twilight thxew its soft shadows around as Ihey 
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tfiey sat together by the casement, a dim outline of eadi 
f>tter's figure only TisiUe, when Beatrice besan her his- 
tojry. It was too dark for either to distingnim the other's 
free ; and when the younff Spaniard sprung up in dismay 
at seeing her companion*sliead drop heaiily upon her arm, 
4he had not the least idea that her insensibility was occa- 
sioned by any part of her narrative. Remedies and relics 
were equally resorted to before she recovered, when every 
cause but the right one was assigned for her fainting. 

Emily had thought she was accustomed to consider Lor- 
raine attached to another; but that va^e hope whidi 
lingers so unconsciously in the human neart, or not so 
much hope as uncertainty, that had as yet given no tangi- 
ble shape to her rival, had ill prepared her to find that 
jrival in her own familiar compamon. Vain regrets, sorrow 
as passionate as it was bitter, ended in a feeling that could 
live only in the heart of a woman, young, affectionate, and 
unworldly. Lorraine, then, loved the young Spaniard, 
ajid *^ V ihouffht Emily, **ma^ lovcher too*" A patriot 
nujBrht take his best l<|S9on of disinterestedness from feminine 
a£»ction. 



CHAPTER XXUL 



''Often from our weakneBset our stroiigett principles of conduct are bom ; 
and from the acorn which ^ breeze has wafted apnngs the oak which 

defies the Btorm." 

Devereux. 

« We understand the whole city was in a state of revolution." 

Daily Paper, 



There was a singular degree of similarity and difference 
in the characters of Emily and Beatrice. Both had strong 
feelinffs, poetical imaginations — and both had lived much 
in solitude; but Emily^s feeling had never been left to her 
imagination, and her solitude had been that of reverie and 
idleness. Beatrice's feelings, on the contrary, had been 
Vol. n.— 18 
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^ariy taught the necessity of restraint ; her imaffinatiQiif 
curbed by action, had only been allowed to cclor, not 
create circumstance ; and her solitude had been one of con- 
stant and useful employment Both had much mental 
cultivation ; but Emily's was accomplishment — ^Beatrice's 
was information. The one dreamed — ^the other thought 
l^e one, only iaccustomed to feel, acted from impuke— 
the other, forced to reflect, soon formed for hmelf a 
standard of principle. Emily was governed hj^ others — , 
Beatrice relied on nerself. Emily loved Lorraine as the 
first idol which her feelings had set up, an almost ideal ob- 
ject — Beatrice loved lum.^pm a high sense of appreciation* 
The English girl would have died beneath the first danger 
that threatened her lover — the Spaniard wou ld ha ve stood 
the yery worst by his side. Both were sweet in temper, 
gentljs m step and voice,- and refined in tas^r*^ 

Emily's history was soon told, with the exception of a 
name ; and their intercourse continued to be equally unre- 
strained and afiectionate, with a single mental reservation. 
Emily marvelled how one beloved by Lorraine could ever 
have endured to separate from him ; and Beatrice secret- 
ly wondered at the weakness which had renounced fiuth, 
friends, and home, for a passion which seemed wholly 
founded on imagination. True it is, that we judge of 
others' actions by our own — but then we do not make the 
same allowances. 

Time passed away quickly, as time does when unbroken 
by any particular event. The restraint and superstitious 
folly of the convent were becoming every day more and 
more distasteful. Beatrice, too, had opened another source 
of remorse to her companion. Hitherto, Emily had never 
(considered the rash step she had taken in a religious point 
of view. Like too many others, religion had been with her 
matter of general acknowledgment and general observ- 
ance. She repeated her prayers, because she had been 
accustomed so to do ; she went to church, because others 
did ; but she had never looked to her God for support — 
to her Bible for a rule of action. There are more practi- 
cal infidels from indifierence than from disbelief. 

Beatrice was at first astonished to find how little interest 
the English girl, who had been brought up in a fitith^so 
pure, so Christian, took in subjects that were to her of such 
vital importance. We ask for miracles : is not our own 
blindneas a perpetual miracle J We live amid the blessings 
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Ihat Christianity has difiiised throuffh the smallest occur* 
rences of our daily life ;-^we feel iiourly within us that 
pining for some higher 8tate» whose promise is in the Gos* 
pel;-— our weakness daily forces us to look around for 
BUppoTt ; — we admit Uie perfection of the Savior's moral 
com ; we see the mighty voice of prophecy, that spoke 
aloud of old upon the mountains, working year by year 
their wonderful fulfilment ;— ^md yet we believe not, or, 
if we believe, we delay acting upon that belief. 

Out of evO cometh good. The attention that might 
have been diverted — the conviction that might have been 
darkened in the world — were both dven entire to the foith 
that dawned on the subdued and enlightened mind of 
Emily Arundel. The Bible of Beatrice was their only 
religious book ; but it was read with that simple and ear- 
nest belief by which the dark is soonest made light, and 
the crooked path made straight. 

Beatrice saw, however, that her friend's . health was 
rapidly dechnin^. Almost hourly her slight form became 
more shadowy— 4ier large bright eyes still brighter and larger 
— her cheek varied from a clear, cold paleness, to a rich but 
feverish crimsonu^ Her beauty was like that which we image^. 
of a spirit, or as ir ffrefined and became more heavenly as it } 
<jirew nearer to its native Heaven.^ She could also see that, " 
with all the restless anxiety of*tui invalid, she pined for 
her gym country. *' If I could but die in England 1" was 
her haunting thought ;■ — a wish vain indeed ; for Beatrice 
saw clearly that th^ victim was more closely watched than 
ever. She herself too, was observed with something of 
suspicion. A note she sent to Pachetti was opened before 
her; and during an interview with him, an elder nun 
remained the whole time within earshot of the grating. 
Moreover, she had her own sources of anxiety. Nothing 
had been heard of her father ; and though most ample 
time had elapsed for Lorraine's return to Naples, she had 
neither seen nor heard of him. 

The principle events in life are generally unexpected* 
One aflternoon, when Emily's being very unwell had been 
admitted as sufficient excuse for her absence from the serv- 
ice, the friends had gone together to the convent ffarden^ 
which garden, it is necessary to observe, lay on the side of the 
hUl : a flight of stone steps led into it, and it was separated 
firom the convent by a wall and a paved court. Emily was 
too iU for any employment ; but beatrice had brought her 
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embroidery. Seated beneath the shadowy cedar, the honr 
flew rapidly, when they were startled by loud and uncom- 
mon noises. A heavy trampling of steps — dashing as if of 
•wordst — several rounds of musquetry — screams — ^shouta 
—•rose in the direction of the court Each started from 
her seat ; but the walls intercepted their sight, tflT light 
and broken masses of smoke ascended, evidentihr from 
firearms. Faint with terror, Emily sunk against the tree. 

** With whom are the Neapolitans at war ?'* exclaimed 
her companion, to whose mind the idea of foreign mvasion 
naturally rose. 

The sounds grew louder — smoke became denser and 
darker. 

** Gracious Heaven ! they have fired the convent** 

A glare of flame now threw a fearful and wild light 
arainst the black body of smoke wMch hung over it 
Tne firing ceased ; — one loud shout rose, and then sank 
into silence. The clashing of arms was over; but the 
steps sounded louder and more hurried ; they could dis* 
tinguish a cry for water. 

'* At least,*' said Beatrice. " we will move frcMn the 
fountain.'* With much difficulty^ she half supported, half 
carried Emily behind a little thicket of the broad leaved 
myrtle. " V^e arc here secure from instant observation.'* 

Even as she spoke, a party of men dashed down the 
steps. One, who appeared their leader, paused and looked 
round for a moment His quick eye saw the well ; and 
he approached, motioning with his hand for the advance of 
his ^flowers, who were all carrying what seemed to be 
carpets, or rather tapestry. Beatrice now recognized the 
hangings of the refectory. They brought them lo the 
well ; and apparently obeying the directions of their cap- 
tain, plunged them into the water, and then hurried back 
with them saturated with moisture. The chief was follow- 
ing when he was detained by a tall, dark looking man, 
who appeared to speak earnestly ; but his stopping made 
him turn his face to the myrtle thicket In another 
moment Beatrice was in the arms of her fiither. 

** Your apjpearance, madam," said the stran^r, *' is a 
most powerful argument in favor of my advice.*' 

Advice generally does require some very powerful 
argument to be taken« 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



** He Abandoned all hie Bchemes of policy, intent only upon the ineani of 
making, if possible, a handsome retreat from the disastrous situation into 
which nis presumpttTous confidence had betrayed him." 

Stdinrah. 



It would have been very much below Don Henriquez* 
dignity to have escaped easily from Spain; and it was 
rather disrespectful of fortune not to throw more impe* 
diments in his way than she did. He was as lucky in 
missing obstacles as heroes of romance used to be in nnd* 
ing them. Many were the disguises he assumed. At one , 
time he even meditated cutting off his mustaches; — that . 
would have been ** the unkindest cut of all." However, 
after a longer period of wandering than he had expected, 
he found Inmself in perfect safety on board a little trading 
vessel bound for Naples. 

He was landed, at his own express desire, on a lonely 
part of the sea coast ; and his precaution was rewarded 
by beinfff in a most picturesque bend of the road, suddenly 
seized, nis arms pinioned, his eyes blindfolded, and him- 
self hurried into the presence of our old acquaintance, 
Giulio Castelli. An old accjuaintance, too, was he of Don 
Henriquez, who, during his last sojourn in Naples, had 
found him an active and clever partizan. 

Zoridos was immediately released — met with the most 
polite reception — and learnt that his friends in Naples had 
made their last speeches, some from very elevated situ- 
ations. To this was added, that Naples was in a state of 
great discontent, and might still be considered a very pro* . 
mising theati% for a man of brilliant talents and enlightened 
opinions. 

Henriquez was just now most desirous of learning some- 
thing from Pachetti, of his daughter and his ducats* 
Giulio, since his matrimonial speculation, had beeome 
more notorious, and better known personally, than is quite 
desirable for a gentleman who was looking back with 

18* 
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lonffin^ eyes to that land of Cockaigne, England : bo^ one 
darx niffht, attended by one or two of ms band, who 
intendea leaving offbusmess and turning lazzaroni^ they 
all set off for Naples, which they found in an uproar. The 
truth is, the inhabitants of that languid and luxurious city 
wanted some little rariety ; and the minister (your great 
men have each their weak point) supported a favorite 
actress in the ran^e of first rate characters in the opera — 
supported her agamst the united musical opinion of Naples. 
One niffht she sang worse than ever ; and the next morn- 
ing hall the city rose up, demanding liberty and a new 
pnma donna. A body of the lazzaroni also msisted on a 
lower price for lemonade, for the revolutionary movement 
was not serious enough for macaroni. 

At this moment Don Henriquez arrived. It was too 
tempting an opportunity to be missed. He placed himself 
at the head of a company of pec^le, who were prepared to 
do some great thing, though as yet they had not determined 
what. He drove back a body of soldiers, who, being dis- 
turbed in their morning's sleep, were scarce awake — saw 
at once the commanding position of St. Valerie— prepared 
to take possession of the hill — and sent Giulio to Pachetti's 
for five hundred ducats. He met with some slight oppo- 
sition from a few straggling troops ; but made gooa nis 
post Unluckily, the porch of the doorway caught fire : 
this led to an incursion into the garden, and the result has 
already been told. Giulio, who had loitered somewhat on 
the road, was, however, early enough to follow Henriquez 
into the garden. Even in the utmost happiness of surprise, 
Beatrice was not one to think only of herself: a hope of 
Emily's escape instantly suggested itself. 

" Dearest father, this way I" exclaimed she, hurrying 
him to the thicket where Emily leant too terrified and too 
bewildered for speech. ^ She is English — she pines for 
her own country. Can we not now aid her to fly ?*' 

"Only too happjr to be so employed. Surely, Don 
Henriquez, this claim upon your gallantry will be more 
powerful than that upon your patriotism — especially as 
the one may be of some avail, and the other cannot," 
interrupted Giulio, who attended them. 

Henricjuez looked hesitatingly first at the convent, and 
then at his daughter. 

" Use your influence, lady, with your fiither ; he is too 
brave a man to throw away his life for nothing. A body 
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of troops are now on their way : the rest of the city is quiet 
already. As I passed through the court, sacrilege was Uie 
wordy not liberty. The moment ike soldiers are seen, the 
people will disperse, or a few of the iHrarest may remain 
to pelt their leader." 

^ My poor Beatrice^ is this our meeting!" exclaimed 
Zoxidos. 

^You see, Seiihor, the case is desperate as regards 
fighting, and no one can blame the fii^nt which is sheer 
necessity. I know this ground very well. This won't be 
the first nun who has found my services useful. It is now 
letting dusk ; in half an hour it will be dark. By that 
time we shall be on the shore ; and Pachetti, with hb 
usual discretion, told me there b a vessel l3nng about a 
nule from the coast, and bound for MarseOles. Once on 
board, we are safe." 

** Well, me must just fight oinr way through the court," 
said Henriquez. 

**' You would not fight fiir, with a nun on one side, and 
a novice on the other. No, no ; foUow me — and that as 
speedily as possible." 

So saying, he advanced to assist Emily, who instantly 
recognised the banditti chieflain. Faintly she sank on 
Beatrice's shoulder, scarcely able to utter her entreaties 
not to venture with such a guide. The recognition was 
mutual. 

. ** I do n't very much wonder at her fright. We have 
met before ; but I owe her no CTudge, and we must not 
wait for womanish fear. Don Henriquez, have I ever 
broken faith with you ? Trust me now, and fottow me at 



once." 



Beatrice saw the necessity for instant action. '* Emily 
dear, you cannot fear my father" — and transferring die 
trembling girl to Zoridos, she advanced, and, accepting 
Giulio's offered aid, said, *^ I can well trust my iatner's 
comrade ; let us lead the way." 

** By the Madonna, lady, you shall be as safe as myself! " 

Confidence is its own security. Henriquez finding 
Emily too terrified or too weak to. move, took her up ia 
his arms, and carried her like a child. They reached a 
remote part of the garden, and, partly forcing, partly cut- 
ting away through some thick shrubs, they saw a door, 
whose hinges soonyielded to their efibrts. 

*^ I doubt," said Giulio, '* whether this entrance will erer 
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be as useful again as it has been. W^, I do not beHeve 
any one knew of its existence, save myself an old priest 
long since dead, and a young count not likely to say much 
about it. So it will not be greatly missed." 

It was now getting darker every minute — ^luckily their 
guide knew his way perfectly. In a very short time the 
sound of the waves breaking on the sea beach was distinctly 
heard, the trees grew togeUier less thickly, when suddenly 
their ^ide paused. 

" iTonr dress will inevitably betray you, lady. We shall 
find a little boat waiting ; but, though their consciences 
are not very tender, I doubt whether the rowers will like 
carrying off a nun; and they will not hear of it on board 
our vessel. To aid an escape from the clutches of justice 
is a meritorious act ; but from those of the church is quite 
another matter." 

The whole party looked at each other in dismay. 

"Leave me! leave me!" exclaimed Emily, to whom 

. the idea of the danger she was bringing on her friends 

gave a momentary energy. " Why sTiould Uiree lives be 

sacrificed for one so nearly spent as mine ? Leave me !'* 

"Never!" replied Beatrice; "You had remained in 
the garden but for my persuasions. Quit us, my father — 
we can surely return to the convent — fright will excuse 
an absence, which, from its return, will seem uninten* 
tional." 

" And how are you to account for finding out the door T 
and how are you to get back ? I must try some better 
plan. Stay you here — ^I shall be back in half an hour. 
You could not have a better pledge for my return than 
this" — placing on the ground a bag, which, both from its 
weight and sound, seemed filled with metal substances. 
" Pra^ to every saint you can think of, that the wind does 
not nse while I am gone." 

Before they could answer, he had disappeared among 
the trees. The half hour passed in the most intolerable, 
anxiety. Every rustle in the leaves sounded like the 
beginning of a breeze ; the sUghtest movement of any of 
the party filled the others with alarm ; and Emily sat on a 
fallen branch and wept bitterly. At length a rapid footstep 
was heard: itwasGiulio. 

"I have procured other habits. You must dress as 
quickly as possible. Let the tree hide the light oa one 
side, my cloak will do it on the other*" 
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So sayinff, he laid a packet on the ground, and strnck a 
light ; while the eloak, which hung on the boughs, served 
It onee for a screen to the light and themselves. 

All the colors of the rainbow seemed in Giulio's bundle. 
He had procured two peasants' ^la dresses, which shone 
with scarlet and blue. Hastfly Beatrice performed both 
her own and Emily's toilette ; for, what with fatigue and 
terror, her companion was almost powerless : still, their 
celerity excited the praise of the cidevant professor of the 
Sne arts. 

^* What a shame to cut off the nuns' hair as they do ! 
No wonder they want to escape ! Still, I think yours will 
soon grow again" — addressing Emily, whose deficiency in, 
as the Macassar advertisements have it, *' woman's* chief 
adornment," was, however, hidden by a red kerchief knitted 
round her temples. 

The light liras extinguished, and they again set forth. 
A boat was in waiting, and they reached the side of the 
ship in safety. After a short parley, in which the word 
^^ ducats" bore a prominent part, they were admitted on 
board. 

It was a merchantman, laden with sweet wines. The 
accommodations were wretched enough — to Beatrice they 
seemed luxurious. A little cabin, the only one, was allotted 
to their use ; andlhere Giulio begged permission to deposit 
his bag. He fastened it up anew. Still Beatrice was right 
when she fancied it contained the gold chalice of St. 
Valerie's chapel. Before morning they were out of sight 
of Naples. For the information of all interested in such 
matters, we beg leave to state that the insurrection ended 
in a proclamation, setting forth, that, tfianks to Santo 
Januario, the lemons promised to be especially productive, 
and that there was to be a display of fireworks in his 
honor at the next festival. 

A Signora Rossinuola, with the face of a goddess, and 
the voice of an angel, made her first curtsy that evening to 
the Neapolitans. She was received with the most rap- 
turous applause. Nothing was heard of next day but her 
shake ana her smile. Her rival talked of an ungrateful 
public, and set-off for England. The next year she outbid 
the Queen of Naples for a diamond necklace. 

Essays are written on causes^ — ^they might be more pith- 
ily turned on consequences. The Neam>litan revolution 
anded in the departure of one actress* the debut of ano- 
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ther, and the escape of a nun. Welly the importance o( 
an event is to the individual. One of Beatrices fint acta 
was to give Lorraine's letter to her father* It was fifled 
with expressions of the most generous and devoted attach* 
ment, mentioned his intention of returning to 8painf tiieni 
endeavoriiur to learn Don Henriquez's fate, aiui also to 
prevail on his daughter to unite her fortunes with his own. 
It needed all Beatrice's exertion and suhmission not to 
sink beneath the most agonizing apprehensions. Her 
time and attention, too, were occupied by the ra{>id and 
increasing illness of Emily, who, with that pertinacity 
with which an invalid adheres to some favorite idea, 
seemed filled but with the hope of dying at home. Don 
Henriquez was sufficiently tired of action to look rejoie* 
ingly forward to die security of England ; Beatrice's heart 
was there already ; and Guilio avowed his belief that it 
was the only place in the world where talent was properly 
encouraged. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



** And it 'g hame, hame, hame, 
1 fein wad be — 
Hame, hame, hame, 
In my ain eountne." 

Allan CmmiNOHAX. 

** Mais, maznan — ^mais je viena ce matin de me marier.** 

La PeHte Madeleine. 



Untaken by a pirate — ^undisturbed by an interesting ship- 
wreck just in sight of port — our voyagers arrived at 
MarseiUes. Here Don Henriquez would gladly have 
made some stay; but at Emily's earnest entreaty, ihey 
embarked in another vessel for England. ^*You know 
not," said she to Beatrice, " how I pine to be at home 
again ; every voice grates On my ear with a foreign soond 
— ^my eyes look romd in vain for some accustomed ofajeet 
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«-4he retry air I breathe has an oppression in it. I feel 
fH ; but it is an ilhiess that only asks for its cure, familiar 
iMM and quiet and home." 

. Beatrice tried to smile and soothe; but her eyes filled 
with Ieilr8,and her voice became inaudible, as she watched 
Emiljr's feverish color die away into marble paleness, and 
felt how heavily that slight and wasted frame leant on her 
for support '* So young, so beautiful, so gentle — gifled 
with rank, fortune, and one so made to love and to be 
loved — and yet dying — and dying, too, of that carefully 
kept gri^ which seemed a thing in which she coidd have 
no part Alas! life—on what a frail tenure dost tibou 
hold thy dearest and loveliest Her heart has given its 
most precious self^ and the sifi has been either slighted or 
betrayed. And I," thought Beatrice — "I, who am so 
happy in the love I deem my own — ^how could I bear 
neglect or &lsehood from Edward I — Happiness, thou art 
a fearful thing." 

It may be questioned whether Beatrice found either the 
support or the enjoyment in her father's society she 
expected. Keen in her perceptions, accurate in her 
conclusions, she could not but see the hollowness of argu- 
ments whose strength was in their sound ; and she could 
not but perceive the absurdity of the small vanities which 
wore a giant's armor till they fancied they had a giant's 
power. However, the Grecian painter's veil is as good 
ror a parent's folly as for a parent's grief^ and Beatrice 
listened to some thousand and one plans for the regene- 
ration of mankind ; and though she drew in her own mind 
the conclusion, that as a umversal conviction had never 
yet been obtained, so it never would, — she nevertheless 
wisely kept the conclusion to herself; while Henriquez 
thought what a very sweet creature she was : but Uien 
women were so very weak. " I did expect my daughter 
to have been superior to her sex." 

One evening Emily had been prevailed on to try the 
fresh air of the deck. Like most invalids whose disease 
is on the mind, she was indisposed to any thing of bodily 
exertion ; but, though she might reject Beatrice's advice, 
she could not refuse her request — and she took the place 
which had been so carefully prepared for her. The air 
was soft and warm, and she soon suffered the cloi^ in 
which she was wrapped to fall about her ; when suddenly 
a passengeri whose crimson pelisse had quite illuminated 
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the deck the was paciiig, approached with the exchma- 
lion— '^ Well, now, Lora help this wicked world! — the 




they said you 

into a nun ; and instead of that, here we all are* sailing 
away for Old England. But, bless your pretty &ee ! you 
look mighty ill-^ hope the crossing in love part of the 
story is nH true — ^I know it 's very disagreeable to young 
people ; but, deary me, you '11 soon get over it — ^it *8 
nothing when you 're used to it. When I was a girl, 1 
used to sing, 

* I am in love with twenty; 
I could adore as many more— - 
There *s nothing like a plenty.' 

Lord love you ! I never took on about any of them." 

" Now do n't say so, Mrs. Higgs," said a corpulent 
gentleman, thrusting in a face which looked equally wide 
and weak — " you know you 'd have broke your heart if 
we two had n^t been made one." 

" Broke my heart ! — ^no sich nonsense — there were as 
good pigs in the market as yours any day. Not that I 'm 
noways grumbling at the bargain I 've had of you — though 
you were n't my first love neither. So you see, miss, to 
lose a first chance aint much." 

Beatrice did not comprehend the dialogue, but she saw 
Emily look as if ready to sink into the earth, and she 
beckoned her father to help her companion to the cabin — 
at the same time collecting her best English to explain 
that Miss Arundel was too ill for conversation. **AI1 
affectation," said Mr. Robert, who still resented her silence 
in the chapel. 

Two, however, of the passengers in the vessel were very 
agreeably employed — they were makinff love. By the 
by, what an ugly phrase " making love*' is — as if love 
were a dress or a pudding. Siffnor Giulio's fortunate star 
was in the ascendant Miss Amelia Bridget Higgs was 
not, it is true, the beauty of the &mily ; she was Uierefore 
the more grateful for any little polite attentions. And — 
to tell in a few words what took them a great many — Mr. 
Higgs, who had come to Marseilles to meet his family, 
landed his feminine stock with warm congratulations that 
they had not taken up with any frogeating fcUow abroad. 



The old Greek proyerb saysy call no man happy till lie 
$ee. A week after their amval in FiUroy Square, Mu» 
Amelia Bridget thought it cood for her health to walk 
ereiy morning before breakfast " A very fine thing,** 
ofaeenred Mrs* Higgs ; ** I am sure it used to be Job'p own 
job to get her out of her bed." 

One morning, however, Fitzroy Square must have been 
more than usually delightful : there was an east wind 

^ Amid whose vapors evil spirits dwelt ;** 

the poor litde daisies and crocuses, 

" Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red," 

• 

seemed to implore their mother earth to receive them into 
her bosom again ; the smuts^ those *' fairy favors" from 
the gnome queen of coal fires, fell fast and thick ; and the 
laburnums looked so many practical Rousseaus, denouncing 
the progress of civilization. 

^ Why, I declare it spits," said Mrs. Hig^s, gazing on 
those watery drops on the windows, which indicate what 
the Scotch call mist, and the English rain. '* Timothy, do 
go and tell your sister that the tea 's quite cold, and we 've 
eat all the prawns." 

"I'm sure, ma'," replied the boy, "^ou might send 
Jack — ^I 've got my theme to do about bemg obliging, and 
I sha' n't have no time." 

" Indeed," said Jack, who was what is called a fine 
manly boy, *' I sha' n't go ; my stomach always tells me 
when it 's breakfast time — and Miss Biddy has got as good 
a clock as I have." 

"What wicked boys you are !" exclaimed the irritated 
Mrs. Higgs ; " all this comes of your edication." 

^^ I am sure," rejoined Jack, " I do n't want to be edu- 
cated — I hate going to school." 

*f Ain't vou ashamed of yourselves, you little, ungratefu 
rascals ? Do n't you cost us a mint of money, that you 
may have the blessing edification ?" 

" I do n't care," returned Jack. 

" Do n':t care ? you undootiful wretch, do you know that 
Do n't Care came to the gallows ?" 

" Well, ma', if it's my fate to be hanged, I shall never 
foe drowned." 

"I'll be the death of you, Master Saucebox!" said 

Vol. II.— 19 
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Mrs. Ifif gs, rmhingr wrathfblly forward ; but the box oil 
the esr was arrested by the sodden entranoe of BCstf 
Bridget Amelia and 8i^or Giolio Castelli The young 
£entleman made his escape; but Mrs. Bigg's store of 
mdignation was not so instantly to be assuaged, even by 
the oil of courtesy ; though, by dint of eating two lozenges, 
getting her a gkss of brandy during a gale, and seeing to 
tne safety of a bandbox, Signior Giufio was rather a fiivor- 
ite. As to Mr. Higgs, he hated all those foreigneering 
people. 

*' A pretty time this is to come in to break&st. The 
muffins are quite cold, I can tell you, Miss Higgs.*' 

*' Not Miss Higgs, but the Countess di Castelli,'' said 
Giulio, stepping gracefully forward. 

The countess took out her handkerchief. 

*^ Our felicity asks but the paternal blessing to make it 
complete. Kneel, my Amelia." 

*^ Lord, father, do n't be angry, and begin to swear ; but 
I 're been and got married this morning.'' 

*'Not to that damned jackanapes of a Frenchman," 
\ cried the father. 

'* Married, and got never no wedding clothes ! " said the 
mother. 

** I '11 lock you up on bread and water for a year," said 
Mr. Higp. 

" To think of you going and getting married before your 
eldest sister. But you never had no manners," said Mrs. 
Higffs. 

•• Miss Biddy 's in for it now," whispered Jack. 

Siffnor Giulio began an eloquent speech about his noble 
blood, his country's wrongs, and his fair countess ; and his 
lady began to cry. Tears did more than words. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Higffs could ever abide the sight of cryinff : 
their anger melted like barley sugar exposed to the 'moist 
air — the young couple were forgiven — and the whole family 
spent the wedding day at Greenwich. 

At dinner, a dish of stewed eels, made Mr. Higgs a little 
pensive, and he remarked, " that the fair sex slipped 
through your fingers just like eels." This innuendo was, 
however, all that disturbed the enjoyment of the day, 
whose hilarity, as the newspapers say of a public dinner, 
was prolonged to a late hour. 

But all this in advance ; and Miss Bridget and the Ita- 
lian professeur des varietes are leaning over ihe side of 
the vessel. At length a dark line appeared on the horizon 
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~it widened — assumed a broken outline, like an eyeninf 
ridge of clouds — gradually the bold coast became defined 
—-an element seemed restored to creation — and the green 
glad .earth was visible to the gaze of the voyager. 

Beatrice stood at the little cabin window, her heart in 
her eves, watching, but not for the beauty of the scene. 
No, tnouffh the steps of morning were even as angels' on 
the sea wnich grew bright beneath ; — no, though the night 
had left the blush with whi<^ she rose from her pillow 
behind her on the clouds; — no, though the white cliffs 
stood out before her — stainless portals of earth's most 
glorious land; — she gazed upon it because it was the 
country of Edward Lorraine. " Edward, my own beloved 
Edward!'' said she in I^glish; and then hid her face 
in her hands, as if to shut out every object but that now 
present to her thoughts. 

A slight noise in the cabin aroused her. She blushed 
to think how forgetful she had been of time. The coast 
was now distinctly visible : Uie town flittered in the sun- 
shine — ^the castle reared its head proudly on the height — 
a hundred ships floated in the Downs — a hundred flags 
were rising in the breeze. 

'' Oh, Emily, come !" exclaimed the Spanish girl, '* and 
see your own beautiful country." 

Emily, whose arousing from sleep had attracted Bea- 
trice's attention, rose from the sofa, and leaning on her 
companion's shoulder, shared the cabin window. Once, 
only once, she looked almost as if with envy in the Span- 
iard's face-^-it was but for a moment, and she too turned 
to gaze eagerly on the shore. Her cheek colored, her 
eye brifi;htened, as she marked how rapidly they were 
approaching the land. Almost unconsciously, she stretched 
her arms forward, like a child to its mother. '* Home at 
last — ^how I have pined for my home I" 
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CHAPTER XXVi. 



** Sod and deep 
Wero tbetlioogfau fokbd mthj silent breast** 



** Many a pang of lingering tenderness. 
And many a shuddering conscience fit J' 

MesraoMBBY's PeUean MantL 



Arundel House was scareely a day's ioumey from the 
seaport where they disembarked ; and the voyagers easily 
3deided to Emily's entreaties that they woiild» for the pre* 
sent, take up their abode with her. 

'* How very beautiful !" exclaimed Beatrice, as, at the 
end, they wound through the shodowy lane so peculiarly 
English. Tlruly, as the old proverb says, 

<< March winds and April showers 
£Ud brought forth May flowjers.'^ 

The first flush of the hawthorn blossom had given pla<;e 
to the luxuriant vegetation of the green leaves, amid which 
the red shoots of me wild honeysuckle twined, and - from 
which hung a profusion of its fragrant tubes, like fairy 
trumpets. The dogrose was deckeawith its delicate bloom, 
and a hundred frail but most fair roses contrasted the 
darker hedge. High above stood the ash tree, its boughs 
covered with the toylike bunches called " locks and keys ;" 
and beyond spread the meadows, knee deep with the ver^ 
dant grass. At one turning in the road, tne air became 
suddenly fragrant : the dew of the evening was falUng on 
a portion of the fence entirely composed of briar, whose 
leaves are sweeter than the flowers of other plants. 

The shadows fell long and dark from the antique house 
as they entered the court yard ; and an old man, candle in 
hand, quendously asserted '^ that the young mistr999 ^^ 
abroad."^ 
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Emily had, partly from fatigue, partly from thought — 
such thought as never yet sought language — ^been leaning 
back iirdle carriage ; while Don Henriquez and his daugh* 
ter conversed in whispers. She now roused herself; and, 
looking from the open door of the chaise, said to an elderly 
woman, who had come forward, apparently to countenance 
her husband's denial, *^ Have you forgotten me, MaryT' 

^* Crod bless her sweet face, it is herself!" 

** Our young mistress come home !" 

Little explanation was needed. The ancient servants 
were, with the usual effect of pleasurable surprise, quite 
bewildered. With a strong effort, Emily conquered what- 
ever feelings might be struggling within ; and bidding her 
guests welcome, took Beatrice's arm and led her after the 
old housekeeper, who mingled her exclamations of delight 
at seeing **Miss Emily agam," with lamentations at having 
been taken '* all unaware :" turning with an apologetic tone 
to Beatrice, to whom, as the stranger, she deemed some 
explanation due for the honor of the house. '^ The room 
does look mighty bare and cold, but you see, ma'am, the 
curtains are taken down, -and the chairs covered up : tomor- 
row you sha' n't know the place." 

They entered the room, and the lights fell fuU on Emily*8 
face. "Oh, Miss Emily!" ejaculated the poor faitbiul 
creature, who now saw the altemtion a few months had 
produced. A glance from Beatrice — for. nothing is so 
electric as the kmdness of sympathy — stopped the tide of 
bewailings that were gushing forth. " Poor child !" mut- 
tered the housekeeper ; '*^bttt it's no good telling her." 

" You must let me help you to nurse Miss Emfly," said 
Beatrice : " I must resign my office by degrees ; but being 
at home will do wonders for her*" 

" Nay," said Emily, smiling, " I shall want very little 
nursing now — I feel so. well this evening." 

Even sorrow for ** the dear child" gave way before the 
" hospitable cares" on which the housoKeeper was "intent" 
A bright fire blazed in the grate, the armchairs were wheel- 
ed round, a white cloth laid on the table — ^rather sooner 
than was necessary, but the delight of the old domestic's 
heart was the damask. Supper was brought in with apo- 
logies, thick and threefold as those that arrive on the 
morning of a ball when the hostess has been experimental 
in. hec invitations. 

" If I had but known^ Miss Emily, you were coming— 

19* 
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but, hickily, we killed a pig yesterday. But, dear, dear, 
you did n't use to eat pork ; and I 'm sure I know nothing 
of your foreign fashions. You 'U be starved, all of you." 

The supper, however, was not so despicable, especially 
to travellers. A chicken had been broiled with mushroons 
— mushroons which had that very morning had the dew 
upon them ; pork chops the smallest of the small, and the 
whitest of the white ; some broiled ham, and peas which 
Adrian had been out with the lanthom to gather ; also a 
cucumber, the freshest and most fragrant of salads ; pre- 
served apricots, like frosted amber; a basket of early 
strawberries and cream — Norway itself, that paradise of 
cows, could scarce boast thfelker or whiter. Add to this, 
Madeira which had twice ripened beneath eastern suns — 
once in the grape, and once in the wood ; and Port whose 
filmy robe of cobweb had, as old Adrian boasted, outlasted 
many a silken dress. Now, remembering that what was 
hot of his supper was very hot indeed, and what was cold, 
cold as possible, it must be owned that travellers have fared 
worse. 

Don Henriqnez was deeply impressed in favor of the 
English nation ; but Beatrice was chiefly rejoiced to see 
how much being at the home, for which she had so pined, 
seemed to revive Emily. She had all day complained of 
severe and wearing pain ; she now seemed not only at 
ease, but even comparatively strong. The Spaniard 
thought of her companion's more happy and settled fate; 
rich, in her own land, near friends tne next day would 
bring to her side — at home in the house of her ancestors. 
" Ah, Emily, you ought to be — ^you will be happy," was 
her silent reflection. 

Emily not only felt that joyousness of spirits which is 
produced by relief from T)ain, but was anxious by every 
exertion to convince her guests of their welcome. It was 
the fatigue of her companions that first gave the signal for 
leaving the table. She leant on her old fiivorite up stairs 
— " I could carry you. Miss Emily, in my arms." 

Beatrice could not resist an exclamation of delight at 
the comfort of an English bed room — the fire made it Took 
so cheerful ; for though the days were warm and bright, 
the nights required fire. 

"Tomorrow is my birthday, "said Emily; "how thank- 
ful I am to spend it at home ! Mary, be sure you send 
word to Mr. morton to breakiast here»" 
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** But, Emily dear, you will tire yourself. If we mean," 
taxi Beatrice to the housekeeper, '* to nurse her, we must 
oblige her to obey us : let us see, now, if both together 
hare authority enough to make her silent and sleepy.'* 

In a few minutes more the old woman was dismissed ; 
but Beatrice was the first asleep. Restless, weary, fearfol 
of disturbing her companion, Emily found on her pillow 
only the weariness of unrest She ^ew feverish and 
impatient; at last, having ascertained, by leaning over 
her, that Beatrice was sleeping, she arose, and, wrapping 
her cloak around her, softly undrew the curtain. A gleam 
of light from the lamp fell full on Beatrice's face, and 
Eknily hastily turned round to ascertain that she still slept. 
The hurried glance became a prolonged gaze, as sne 
marked the perfect beauty of the face before her. The 
marble clearness of the skin was warmed with a rich 
crimson flush ; the parted lips were like chiselled coral, 
and wore a sweet smile, as if their thoughts were pleasant 
The long curled eyelash rested on the cheek ; and along 
the throat, where the blue veins, clear and azure, were 
filled with life, was a slight hair chain. Emily had oflen 
seen it — it was wrought by the sleeper's self, and to it 
hunff the little watch given her by Edward Lorraine, 
beating quietly as the heart beneath it It was a moment's 
impulse that made Emily, as she entered the dressing 
room, hold the lamp to the glass. Earnestly she gazed 
on her own face — thin, pale, eye and cheek had equally 
lost their lustre ; her strange and haggard look startled 
even herself. 

" I never was so beautiful as she is — and now" 

A feeling of hatred toward the younff Spaniard entered 
her heart, and she sunk back on tne sofa, while her 
breath came thick with the hurry of evil thoughts. 

** I wish I had staid in the convent, so that she had 
staid with me. I might have turned her thoughts against 
him — told her he was cruel, false. Even now they might 
be parted." . And Emily wished in her heart that the beau- 
tiful sleeper might never wake again. It is well for our 
weak and wicked race that our unrighteous wishes lack 
the temptation of power. Who dare look into the secret 
recesses of their soul, and number their crimes of thought T 
But Emily was too kind, too generous, to allow her bad 
nature more tharf a moment's sway^ The shadow of the 
demon passed over her, but restea not. 
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*' My God, have pity and mercy on me ! I dare not 
tbink my own thougma. I — ^I who love him so ! how 
could I even think of happiness bought by his sorrow ! 
And Beatrice, who has been to me* even as a sister — a 
watchful and affectionate sister !" 

The tears filled her eyes, and soon fell thick and fast ; 
they came with all. the gentleness of rain, and her softened 
mood brought almost happiness with it. The imagination 
for a while drew the future as with the wand of a fairy ; 
but it was the future of others — though a future that owed 
much to her affection. Suddenly she rose from her 
seat, and, drawing a little table to the fire, began writing 
eagerly. Her hand trembled, and the damp stood on her 
brow m large drops with the exertion ; and before her 
task was finished, her heart beat aloud. At length two 
papers were completed : one she folded and put in her 
desk — " I only ask till tomorrow :" — the other she tried 
to seal, but in vain — her strength was utterly exhausted. 
Her head swam with a strange and heavy pain — she drop- 
ped her face upon her hands to still the throbbing pulses — 
she gasped for breath — and on raising her face, ner hands 
were covered with blood : it ^ve her, however, a tempo- 
rary relief; but she felt too faint to move, and sunk back 
on a sofa. A light step entered the room-r-it was Bea- 
trice. 

" Oh, Emily, why did you not wake me !" 

" Nay, I have not wanted you till now ;"^ and throwing 
her arm round her companion's neck, she kissed her : it 
was a silent renewal of ejection, as if she mutely asked her 
forgiveness for having envied her happiness. Sne was soon 
asleep; and Beatrice, now fully awakened by anxiety, 
watched over her unquiet slumbers as you would watch a 
feverish child. Once Emily started up — " Is my letter 
gone to Lady Mandeville ?" But on Beatrice's assurance 
that it should be sent the first thing in the morning, she 
draped her head back on the pillow and slumbered again. 

The sunshine of summer, and the showers of springs 
brought in the next day.^ White clouds wanderea over 
the sky, like the uncertain aims of the weak and- vain — 
and like them, too, oflen ending in darkness and tears. 
The wind stirred the leaves of Sie old trees wiith a sound 
like falling niu: — a melancholy voice that suited well with 
their gloomy shade. But in the garden was life in all ils 
glad and bright hues : the early roses and the hte violets 
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opened their urns, exhaling in perfume the drops they 
caught, till every breath was pleasure ; ihe laburnums, those 
prodigals of fleeting wealth, were covered with fold ; and 
the Persian lilacs waved graceful as the Circassian maid- 
ens, to whom they are so often compared in eastern sonje^. 
Emily resisted all entreaties to remain in bed; and tne 
party had finished breakfast, before Mr. Morton arrived. 
The coldness and severity of his air vanished as he gazed 
on Emily, who, after a moment's embarrassment, requested 
Don Henriquez and his daughter to take AdHan as a guide 
round the grounds. 

They wandered for some time through the garden ; at 
length they repassed the window, Emuy was rising from 
her knee, and Mr. Morton's hand restcfd on her head, even 
as a father would bless his child. They caught si^ht of 
Beatrice, and beckoned her to come in. Mr. Morton 
passed her hurriedly in the hall, and she saw he was strug- 
gling to subdue a burst of bitter emotion. The trace of 
tears was on Emily's cheek ; but she was quiet, composedf 
and less feverish. A moment after, Mr. Morton reentered. 
But all parties conversed by an effort Beatrice was anx- 
iously watching Emily's extreme exhaustion. Don Hen- 
riquez, having nothing else to do — and an English house, 
moreover, recalling many early recollections — thought he 
could not take a better opportunity of being unnappy 
about the loss of his wife, whom» to speak truth, he nad 
never had time to regret properly. Mr. Morton had 
ample matter for reflection in the altered looks of his early 
fkvorite ; and the little attention Emily's increasing languov 
enabled her to bestow on any thing, was given to watch- 
ing the hands move round the face of Beatrice's watch. 

God of Heaven ! to think what every segment of that 
small space involves ! — ^how much of human happiness and 
misery-^-of breath entering into our frail tenement of mor- 
tality, and making life— or departing from it, and makinff 
death — are in such brief portions of eternity ! How much 
is there in one minute, when we reflect that th^^ QW 
rtmuie extends over the world! 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



** How near I am now to a happinati 
This earth exceeds not...... 

Now for a welcome, 
Able to draw men*8 envy upon man ; 
A kiM now that will ha^ upon my lip 
Ab sweet as morning dew upon a rote, 
And fiin i|8 long.** 

MiDDLSTOff. 

Thouoh not, peiiiaps, taking such pCTfect_gqctry of ex* 
presgion, a similar train of thought passedliteross Edward^s 
mind on the morning diat he galloped through the woodd 
of the foir Spanish province where dwelt " the ladye of 
his lore.'' Leontio, in the drama, was very much disap- ' 
pointed in his reception ; so was Lorraine. The last dark 
branches which intercepted his view'sfave way, and he saw 
a heap of blackened ruins. Scarcely aware of his own 
actions, he sprang from his horse. A single glance con- 
tinced him it could harbor no human habitant With 
the rapidity of his own thoughts, he flung himself on horse- 
back again, and, urging the animal to its utmost speed; 
tifie blood was on the spur, and foam on the bit, when he 
drew bridle at Alvarez' cottage. 

Minora was there alone; and the instant she caught I 
sight of the young Englishman, with all that tact by which ' 
a woman's feelings enable her to read those of others, she 
waited no question, but instantly exclaimed, *' The Donna 
Beatrice is safe, but at Naples !" 

Lorraine turned away his face for one moment, towards 
the fresh air of the door, before he answered her. Alvarez 
entered almost immediately, and minute and many were 
the questions and answers which filled up the next hour. 
His plan was soon formed : he would accept their hospi- 
tality for the coming night, and return the next day to 
Naples. During the latter part of the dialogue. Minora 
haa been reducing to practice the theory of the French 

poet, 

**MAi% aptdt tout» il fmi dinn/* 
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The UtUe oaken table had been placed beneath the porch, 
which the vine was beginning to cover with its lithe and Ksbt 
tendrils, and its small glistening green leaves opening in that 
shortlived and delicate perfume which exhales from the 
early blossoms of the grape. She had fried an omelet, 
framnt with aromatic herbs; and her fitther filled a pitcher 
wiw claret, of the color of the ruby, and the coolness of 
ihepeari. 

The sun set into one of those beautiful and purple even- 
ings, which Langhome has depicted as sweetly as poet 
well could — 

"Twilight with gentle hand did weave 
filer fisdry web of night and day,*' — 

when Edward bent his steps to take a last look at a place 
haunted by Beatrice's earliest years, and of which every 
record would, he rightly deemed, be so precious to her 
memory. 

Time destroys not half so ruthlessly as man. The roof 
was entirely gone— only a rude skeleton of the house re- 
mained in uie scorched and falling walls — a few traces of 
the black and white pavement were stiU left near one of 
the windows. It had been Beatrice's favorite seat, for the 
sake of a vine which had clust,pred luxuriantly around. 
Great part of the tree had been burnt — a few green shoots 
were now expanding, but they trailed upon the ^ound. A 
large oak had been entirely burnt ; and this, witfi the de- 
struction of some smaller trees, had laid poor Donna Mar- 
garetta's little garden open to view* There stood the 
. stately ilex — all else was changed. The bees had desert- 
ed the hives, which were overgrown with thick creeping 
plants, that effectually excluded the air ; the fountain was 
choked up with rubbish ; and a few bright flowers mocked 
with their glad colors the desolation around. 

Edward turned mournfully homewards : the scene of de- 
struction pressed heavily upon his spirits; it was too nearly 
connected wi^ what his Beatrice had suffered. He felt 
impatient to extend towards her that security and protec- 
tion which it is man's to give to the woman he loves. 
The distance to Naples seemed immeasurable ; and again 
and again did he lament that he had ever been persuaded 
to leave her. The next morning the dew lay like silver 
on the leaves, when he bade Alvarez and his daughter a 
kindly fareweU. 
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Mioon ffained bj the yisit---a marriage portion, which 
made her lover's father aspolite to the oeireas as he had 
been cold to the beauty. He had nefl;atiTed the features 
which his son had most eloquently pleaded ; but he had 
nothing to say against the pi^tptes* 

Edward had just turned out of the Tillage, and was pre* 
paring to take the road to the lefW when liis further pro- 
gress was intercepted by two cavaliers, one of whom polite* 
fy requested he would go to the right H^ was so civiUy 
arrested, that at first he was unsuspicious of the iact. He 
then did what people usually do in such cases — complied 
with what he could not resist. 

One of the officers was tall and silent — the other short 
and communicative, and mbdt particularly polite in his 
mode of information. From him Lorraine learnt that he 
was arrested on a charge of treason ; and his obliging com- 
panion finished with observing, ^*I hope they wul not 
hang so handsome a cavalier as your excellency. I would 
recomimend letting you off with a few years', solitary im- 

{)risonment May I ask if the 'Senhor considers himself 
ueky ? much depends on good fortune in such cases." 

with this encouraging remark, they stopped at the house 
of the judge of the distnct. Edward, as. soon as he entered, 
saw that his case was hopeless. The judge was seated 
in a large armchair, by which stood a little black boy with 
a huge fan of white ifeathers : a flask and a silver goblet 
were on a table beside him, both empty; and their pro- 
prietor was looking round with the bewildered air of one 
just awakened from sleep. The shorter officer approach- 
ed, and made some statements in a whisper. 

I* There, there, you have spoken; and I have heard 
quite enouffh. Strange that people should use so many 
more words than their intelligeiioe needs ! Bring the 
prisoner ! " 

Edward advanced. 

" Youn^ man, what were you doing at Don Henriquez 
de los Zoridos' yesterday evening ? " 

With a very safe conscience Lorraine could reolv 
"Nothing." , ^^ 

" Nothmg ! that 's no answer — refuses to reply. Who 
did you expect to meet there?" 

"Nobody." 

" That 's no answer either ! What brought you here ?" 

" The beauty of the country — I am travelling for amuse- 
ment" 
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. ^Al^ erne ofthosewanderinggenUemeii who tliiiik every 
country better than their own—- the veiy people for mis' 
ehieC You saw Donna Beatrice when you were here 
before: where is she now!" 

**I can scarcely be supposed to control that lady's 
a^tkina^'' 

^I don-t consider that any answer either^ Where is 
Don Henriquez T " 

** I do not know." 

^ Young gentleman, it is a maxim of mine alwa3rB to siiy 
as little as possible, which saves a great deal of trouble. 
I have asked you all the necessary questions. Answer 
^em today with your tongue, or tomorrow with ytm 
head." 

** Neither, if you please," said Lorraine, firmly. ^ I am 
a British subject, and have in no way inteorfered with yomr 
government. I cannot reply to questions of which i am 
i^iOrant I place myself tmder tbe protection of the 
British ambassador, and appeal to the governor of the 
province." 

" A great deal of unnecessary trouble. I take you at 
your word. I am sending despatches to our governor-*- 
you shall go too. I wish you a pleasant journey." 

Again he said a few words to the shorter officer, and 
turned in his chair with the air of one prepared for a lux* 
urions nap. 

It was late in the afternoon when Lorraine arrived at 
the seaport where the governor of the province resided. 
Don Manuel was exactly the poetical idea of a Spaniard : 
something like a portrait of Vandyke's — a clear olive com- 
plexion ; large aark eyes, rather melancholy in theif 
expression; coal black hair and mustaches; a tall and 
noble figure ; and that stately courtesy, which seems to 
say, " I owe it to myself to do no wrong." 

Lorraine immediately resolved on what indeed was his 
only plan of conduct. The sleepy yet shrewd judge was 
the antipodes to confidence, but to Don Manuel he felt no 
hesitation in frankly stating his actions and their motives, 
from his first arrival in Spain to the present time. The 
governor heard him with the most kindly attention. 

*' Truly, as a Spaniard and a gentleman, I can only say 
that at your a^e I should have acted even as yourself. My 
ofiicial situation is here at variance with my feelings. I 
cannot be blind to the advantages your detention may give 

Vol. II.— 20 
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to the pursuit of Don Henriqnez. If I set yon at liberty, 
yon are in a condition to materially forward his escape. I 
must not trust yon at Naples. However, all yon will have 
to endure is a temporary restraint: it shall not be a very 
terer^ one." 

For about a fortnight he remained prisoner on parole in 
the governor's house. It would have been, under any other 
circumstances, a pleasant visit. One advantage was, that 
he certainly derived from it much juster views on the state 
of Spain than he would ever have obtained from Don 
Henriques. At length a vessel was to sail for England, 
and on board this the governor informed him he was to 
embark. 

'^ I am sorry," said Don Manuel, *' to place such delay 
between you and Naples ; but I consider it indispensable. 
My only consolation is, that na^ lad^*8 constancy is the 
worse for being tried." ; • '.* •. ' u 

Edward thought he would as soon not have tried it. 
Nevertheless, for England he was forced to embark, and 
in EIngland he arrived without incident or impediment. 

We might sail round the world without an adventure 
now a da^s. Once in his native country, business obliged 
him to visit London ; and at his bankers he found several 
letters from his brother, all full of regret, afiection, and 
despondency. The contents of tiie last two were such as 
to induce him to depart forthwith for Etheringhame Castle. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



** JHempriea of boyhood ! how crowded and thronged are thy ima|ps— how . 
' t^imSSlitf how ^amftil { What has become of the companionfl of our 
Itudiea,' our sports, of our rivalries and reconciliations, of our suddw 
ouarrelB and more steady friendehips 7 How remain the haunts of 
uiose early days 1 by wmit footstepsi and with what feeling^ are they 
trodden ? The wood with its wild cherries — are the trees still there to 
tempt the adventurous climber 7 ♦ ♦ * Who noW \ 

lives in the moment^ femd dreams, if ever dream come, of futurity, as ' 
q[ a vision of glorious enterprise and assured reward 1" 

W. JXBD AK. 

It was a broken but beautiful sky — one^osLwbicb ta look 
was to Imagine. The eye could scarcely dwell on the 
mingling light and darkness, the infinite variety of shadows, 
that came down from Heaven to cast their deeper semblance 
on earth, without conjuring up in the mind those analogies 
by which humanity loves to link itself with inanimate 
nature. There were those bright gleams which have so 

often boon likonodl «u&to Kopo — ithnaA HAptha nrhieh have 

been so happily compared to futurity — tnose changes to 
which the neart says, ^ Such are mine own." The stars 
came out, few and scattered, and from the far parts of the 
sky. We hold not now the belief of old : we know that 
in their mystic characters nought of our destiny is written. 
Philosophy has taught a lowly lesson to our pride ; and 
no longer do we single out some bright and lovely planet, 
and ask of it our fate ; till, from asling, we almost hope 
that Night wiU send on her winds some answer, whose 
words are from the mystic scroll of our destiny. 

Foolishness of mortality ! to deem that the glorious and 
the lofhr star, which looked not on us who watch its beauty« 
should nave been placed in that migh^ firmament to shed 
its radiance on our birth, and chronicle in its bright page 
our sin, our sufierinff, and our sorrow ! — and when have 
not these three wor£ told the stonr of our life ? And yet 
this Unking that vain life to the lofty and the lovely^ what 
is it but one of the many signs of the spirit wiUiin us — that 
which day crushes, but kifis not— that spirit which looks- 
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into space with the eyes of longing, which spurns the 
course it treads, and says to earth, **Thou art my dweB^ 
ing, hut not my home r* 

Niffht is heautiful in itself, hut still more heawtiAil in its 
associations : it is not linked, as day is, with our cares and 
our toils, the husiness and the littleness of life. The sun- 
shine brings with it its action : we rise in the mormn^, 
and our task is before us ; but night comes, and with H 
rest If we leave sleep, and ask not of dreams forgetful- 
ness, our waking is in solitude, and our employment is 
thought Imagmation has thrown her glon^ round the 
midnight — ^the orbs of Heaven, the silence the shadows, 
are steeped in poetry. Even in the heart of a crowded 
city, where the moonlight kU but upon pavement and 
roof, the heart wotdd be softened, and the mind elevated, 
amid the loneliness of night's deepest and stillest hours ; — 
in the country the effect is still more impressive. We 
accustom ourselves to look upon the country as more pure, 
more free, more happy» than the town ; and it is from the 
wood and the field, the hiH and the vafley, that poetry 
takes that imagery which so imperceptibly mingles with 
all our excited moods. 

The road» which wound rather round a hiH than up it, 
was high and steep. On one side was a thick hedce, 

which «hut out all £MMa»' tKo koroemmsV -rxtTtr ; but tne 

other was boimded by a puling^ Beyond it lay tiie sweep 
of a pai^, whose ffreen was touchea as if with snow by 
the moonlight, which srew clearer and lighter every 
moment, as the thick clouds broke away. The silvery 
light which at first only piayed on their ndffes, graduaJly 
extended its dominion, like Persuasion to Pity, soflening 
the dark heart of An^er. The black masses melted into 
sofl, "White clouds, which went floating over air as if they 
rejoiced in their ehange. 

The park was dotted with trees, all mngle, and of an 
immense size ; and the wind just stirred their leaves with 
a soft sound, like the falKng of summer rain. There is 
something melancholy in most natural sounds--4he mur-^ 
mur of the sea — ^the dropping of water — the many voices 
of the wind, firom'that which only, scatters a rose, to that 
which levels mast and flag with ue wave ; but nature haa 
no sound more melancholy than that rainy tone among the 
leaves : 3rou listen, and then look, as if the shower were 
descending; but your expended hand c^tohea aot th^ 
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dropsy and the bougk which- is^ blowa against your face 
leaves no trace of moistvre behind. 

We Kve in an age of fact, not fiction ; — ^for every effect 
is assigned some simple and natural cause ; — we dream no 
dreams of spiritual visitings ; and omens are fast sinking 
into the disbelief of oracles : else what a mystical language 
is that of leaves ! No marvel that in the day^ of old, when 
Imagination walked the world as its own domain, every 
ancient trunk had 

" One fair spirit for its minister*^ 

The hamadryades have gone, like the golden fancies of 
which they were engendered — ^moming dreams of a young 
world scarce awake, but full of freshness and beauty. Yet 
often will the thought, or rather the fancy, come .across 
me, thaV this wailing but most musical noise — ^heard in the 
dim evening, when every tree has a separate sound like a 
separate instrum^it, ana every leaf a di£S»nng tone Bke 
the differing notes — is the piteous lament of some nymph 
pent within the gray and mossy irunk whence she may 
herer more emerge in visible loveliness. 

Edward — ^for he was the rider-r-now turned from the 
road, and entered the park by a small gate,, which^ how- 
ever, opened on no actual road ; but he was ^miliar with 
every old tree and grassy knoll, within that wide domain. 
/Childhood, more than any other period, Hnks its remem- 
i brance with inanimate objects, perhaps because its chief 
vpleasures are derived from them. The hillock whose top 
was left with a flying step— the oak, to scale whose lean* 
^rtress had in it somethug of that sense of danger and 
exertion in which even me earliest age delights — the 
broad sheet of water, whose smootht surface nas been 
so often skimmed and broked by the round pebble, 
to whose impetus the young arm lent its utmost vigor — 
how deeply are these things graven upon the memory ! 
The great reason why the pleasures at childhood are so 
much more felt in their satisfactioir, is, that they suffice 
unto themselves. The race is ran iYitho"t an eye to a 
prize ;— the. oak is climbed without reference to aught that 
will reward the search;— the stone is flung upon the 
waters, but not in the hope that, ere many days, it will be' 
found airain. The simple exertion is its own exceeding 

20* 
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mat reward. Hope destnrfs pleasure;* and as Wt 
darkens around ii8» tne eye k m perpetual weariness, and 
the heart m continual fertr, with gazing beyond the pre- 
sent into its results. 

Edward had now entered a grass avenue, over which 
the limes interlaced thebr yellow blossoms, pale in the 
moonlight, wlule their faint odor filled the air. How 
many kindly and affectionate dioughts thronged Lorraine's 
memory, as he rode slowly onwards ! Shutting out the 
hot sun in summer, and the cold wind in winter, and lying 
apart from any of the more direct roads thai crossed die 

eark, this avenue had been a very fevorhe resort with 
imself and his brother. The hours that in other days had 
been here passed away ! How many discourses of Alger- 
non's freshened on his memory! — ndiscourses on which 
his rich but melancholy imagination wasted its strengths 
Then he recalled the affectionate interest with which 
Algernon ever entered into his plans — how he had encou* 
ra^ed him witk prediction, and shared with him in hope. 
"And how little,** thought Edward, bitterly and sadly, 
^* how little has sufficed to put discord and division between 
us ! A weary and evil experience is that of life ! But I 
ought to blame myself — ^I was unkind and impatient. We 
shall be the better friends for the future." And he put 
spurs to his horse, in the eagerness of reconciliation. 

He were no true lover who could ride the greensward 
by moonlight without thinking of her " the gentle lady of 
'4us heart •, and from thinking ftow affectionately Algernon 
would listen to the history of his love, and Beatrice'is infi- 
nite perfections, he very naturally soon thought of those 
perfections only. However, he was roused from this 
reverie by suddenly entering the drive which led dn-ect to 

* This remark having been qiiestioned by one to whose judgment I 
ezceedmf^ly defer, may 1 be permitted not taretract^.but to defend my asser- 
tion 7 Hope is lijse conBtancv^ the country, or sohtude^all of which owe 
their reputation to thopretty things that have been said about them. Hope 
is put the poetical nam^ for that feverish restlessness which hurries over 
tooiay fer the sake of tomoirow. Who among us pauses upon the actual 
moment, to own, " Now, even xww, am I happy T* The wisest of men has 
said, that hope deferred is sicknoos to ths heart : yet what hope have wc 
that is not deferred 7 Fbr my part, 1; believe that there are two spirite who 
preside over this feeling, and that hope, Uke love, has its £roB and ito Ante- 
roi. Its Rros, that repofea on fency, and creates rather than calculates ; 
while its Anteros lives on expectation, and ii dissatisfied with all Uiat is, in 
vague longings for what may be. 
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Ae house. Here was sufficient indicadon that he wm 
not the only visiter expected that night 

Lamp after lamp flashed dirough the thick branches of 
the old chestnut avenue, as die various carriages droik 
rapidly through the park. 

•• I Can scarcely imadne • a gay scene,' as the Morning 
Post would Qall it, at the old castle. *0h, Change, thy ^ 
Aame is woman !' Nothing but a ball could have called 
"(brth such roses and ringlets as I have seen glancing 
through every window," said Edward Lorraine* 

*^ A tignal to his 'a^ire he flung, . 
Who instant to hw stirrups sprung ;" 

or, in less picturesque language, he beckoned to his ffroonv 
and asked him whether he had heard of wxyfete at the ipn.. 

*^ My lady fives a fimcy ball to night," replied the man f 
and in mimediate confirmation, a carriage rolled past some* 
what heavily ; for it was large and loaded, and through its 
windows were seen a turban, a straw hat, and a glare of 
minffled colors, which showed the wearers had been left 
to their own devices. 

^ I shall make my way to Algernon's study. It will be 
quiet there, at all events ; and lean easily let him know of 
my arrival." 

So sayinff, or rather thinking, he followed the windinr 
path which led through the htUe shrubberjr, every brancft 
of which was loaded with blossom. The pink May shook 
its fairy favors over him, the lilac covered him with a sweet 
and starry shower, and the red rose leaves fell to the ground 
like nan drops as he passed. The sounds of music came 
upon the wind— first a soft indistinct murmur, then the 
notes more distinct, and Edward recognized a favorite 
waltz, though as yet the branches closing thickly overhead 
prevented his seeing the castle. Many sweet instruments 
were blended in that gay Italian air — and yet at this mo- 
ment it displeased the listener. The windows gleamed 
with light tnrough the boughs — a small open space gave 
to view the left wing of the building — ^he could distinuctly 
see the long range of iUuminated apartments,, figure* 
moving to and fro, and the richly colored &1I^ of the 
drajpenes. 

The path widened, and Edward hastBy crossed the lawn* 
to the room which he sought. There was light within,,but 
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the shutters were elosed. ^ I must enter by the passage 
door." This had been left unfastened, and in anotner mo* 
ment Edward was in the study — ^but il had been fitted up as 
ill a supper room. That '* haunted chamber," Towea to 
the sad recollections of (he loved and the departed — ^made 
sacred by the tenderest memories of sorrow and remorse 
— a temple of the imagination — thus to be desecrated by the 
Tery coarsestpert of festivity — the solemn turned to the 
ludicrous I There the last and loveUest likeness of the 

Sassionate and the beautifid — the dead Francisca — ^hung 
irectly above white soup and white wine, blancmange and 
jelly. Truly, sorrow hath no more substance than a sand-r 
wich. How curious it is, too, that the regrets which 
spring from sentiment grow absurd when the least out of 
keepmg with circumstance ! Affections are as passing as 
the worthless life they redeem ; and the attempt to give 
them memory, when tneir existence is no more, has often 
more of laughter in it than of tears. 

Edward remembered all the melancholy associations 
which had so long been connected with the room. Well^ 
there were now the supper tables spread ; and all the 
advantage of his quiet entrance was, that he was at first 
taken for a thief, attracted by the charms of silver forks and 
spoons. Most of the servants were new^ and this slight 
circumstance was a vexation. Inan oldjbouse we laok 
for old servants. Edward thot^Kt'tlie'change^inust have 
been a bitter as well as a sudden one, that had thus dis- 
missed service made grateful by long habit However, 
one or two knew him personally ; and with somedifiiculty 
he had a message sent to his brother — an unsuccessfiil one 
though, for the earl was not to be found. " I dare say,'^ 
said a domestic, carelessly, as if the subject were of very 
inferior interest to some sweetmeats which were being 
arranged, " I dare say he is in the sreen room in the south 
turret ; my lord is so odd, he womd sooner sit poking by 
himself tlian"r ' :. ■'... *' . - 

What species of enjoyment was to form the comparison, 
Edward did not wait to hear ; for, hastily taking up a lamp, 
he hurried towarda the south turret. He ki^w it well:, 
as a boy, it had been considered as his own domain; Per- 
haps smnething of afifectionate recollection might have 
instigated Algernon's choice ; but Edward only thought of 
one passage in the last letter : "Daily I giive up points 
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tery dear to me, because the pain of indstiiig is greater 
(ban the pain of refusing ; and 1 speak now of mere oodily 
weakness." 

To reach the turret, it was necessary to cross a gallerfr 
filled with musicians and servants, looking eagerly down 
on the festivity below. It commanded a view of the whole 
hall ; and Edward for a moment leant over the balustrade. 
At first all was a bright and ffay confusion — colors only 
seemed to strike the eye — gradually the figures stood out 
distinctly, and Lorraine could distinguish every face except 
the one which he especially wanted. Yet his eye invo- 
luntarily lingered on the scene ; for he had caught sig^t oi 
the countess, who was standing in the centre of a little 
group, whose looks told their language was flattery ; and 
she nerself wore that bright excited air which the words 
of the flatterer, even more than those of the lover, can call 
up in woman's face. Every act a coquetry, every look a 
captivation, she just realised one of the brilliant beauties 
of La Fronde, a Duchesse de Longueville, for whose sake 
Rochefoucauld made love, war, and epigrams, and to 
whom he addressed his celebrated lines, 

" Pour m^riter mb eoBUr, poor plaire & aef beaux yenx, 
Pai &it la guerre auz nns, je Psuroia fiuteauz oieuz." 

She wore a dress of azure blue velvet, with a deep bor- 
der of gold : her luxuriant hair was put back firom her brow 
in a style which no fkce but the most perfect could have 
borne, and was then gathered in a form like that of an. an^ 
cient helmet, every {uait glittering with diamonds : it waa 
peculiar, but it suited her. " What," thought Edwardi 
*^ the poet says in praise of one beauty, I say in dispraise 
of another : 

" Her e^es, like suns, the rash beholder strike, 
But| like the bud, ^ey shine on all ahke," 

This is very well for indiflerence, but very badyor vanity. 
I trust (and the lover smiled in scommness at the very 
idea) my Beatrice will be more exclusive of her sn^e." 
And with this wish, which with him took the shape of 
conviction, Edward turned into the gallery which led to the 
turret. 

It was a narrow, gloomy passage, hung with very old 
tapestry. How strange did the fantastic and discolored 
(shapes appear by the dim light of the single lamp ! At 
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first the sounds of music seemed like a connexion with th€ 
gay and bright leflt behind— soon the tones became con- 
fused — and before Edward had threaded two thirds of the 
many turnings, the music was quite inaudible. 

One large room only remained to cross : it had in for- 
mer days been a picture gallery, but now, being apart from 
the other suite of apartments, it was noYer used* The 
furniture was old and &ded, and a few worthless paintings 
mouldered on the walls. Amon? them was one which, in 
Edward's estimation, deserved a hetter place. It was the 
portrait of himself and his brother, taken years ago, when 
Algernon was a fine handsome boy, of about thirteen years 
of age, and Edward not quite three. The younger, a 
frank, bold, brighteyed child, was mounted on a larffe riew- 
foundland doff, whose impatience the elder brother was 
tr3ring to sootne. This was another proof how little Al- 
gernon's affections or recollections were considered by the 
Countess Adelaide. 

Lorraine was now at the foot of the winding staircase 
which led to the turret, and he coidd'not but recall his 
brother's luxurious habits, as he ascended the steep and 
narrow steps. At last he entered the chamber, and his 
first look was caught b^ its comfortless and unfurnished 
aspect. There was a httle table, on which stood a com- 

moil inkwW>ii<i, oo»txo o«attojrocl p*p«r«, oxxvl o «/aiidl^ frhioh 

had burnt down in the socket ; but the room was ilhunmed 
by the moonlight, which streamed in firom the uncurtained 
window. Lord Etherin^hame was seated with his back 
to the door, so that his visiter entered unobserved. '' My 
dear Algernon, how comes it that I find you here, and 
alone f There was no answer. With a vague feeling of 
alarm, rather than positive fear, Edward sprang to nis 
brother. The lamp fell full upon his face — mere was no 
mistaking its awful likeness. The features were drawn 
frightfully aside, and the open eyes looked out with that 
stony staiip which says light has forsaken them for ever. 
Edward caught his Hands, but they were death cold. Al- 
gernon had been dead some hours. **God of Heaven! 
my brother dead— and our parting was in anger I" 
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CHAPTHl XXDL 



"** And impulaeB of deeper thought 
Have come to me in solitude." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

"This cell hath taught me many a hidden things 

I have become acquainted with iny soul 

Through midnight silene^ &hd through hmdy days 
. Silent as midnight. I have found, therein 

A well of waters, undisturbed and deep^ 

Of sustenance, refreshment, and rqKne." 

** Supported by the very power of sorrow, 
And Faith that comes a solemn comforter, 
Even hand in hand with death**' 

Wilson. 

AREST Lady Mandeyille, 

" If you have not already forgotten my wilful, way- 
, and ungrateful conduct, I am persuaded it will be 
yen when I tell you, that I have suffered much both 
ind and in body, and am now at home — but ill, Yerr 
nd pining to see you, my kind, my almost only friend, 

fatigue of writing is great, and I will enter into no 
Is; but only tell yon that I have escaped from my con- 
, in company with, and by the assistance of^ Beatrice 
m Zoridos. She is with me now in England. Every 
t that has taken place you can learn from oUiers — my 
Qgs only from myself; and if I speak boldly on a sul>- 
which even now brings the blood to my cheek, it is 
use you, and you only, know my secret, and because 
>uld implore you to keep silence as sacredly as you 
Id a trust from the dead — it will soon be one. The 
incholy wind is sweeping through the old trees of our 
en — I could hncy it fifled wiui spirit tones, which 
me away. This is very fanciful; but what has my 
le life been but a vain false fancy ? I tremble to re- 
the past — the gifts I have misused — the good things 
have found me thankless — the obstinate will that has 
;ted content, unless that content were after its own 
ion. 
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" Death ftends Truth before as its messenger. ^ In the 
loneliness of my sleepless midnight — in the teverish rest* 
lessness of days which lacked strength for pleasant and 
useful employment — how have I been forced on selfexam- 
ination! and how have my own thoughts witnessed against 
me ! Life — the sacred and the beautunl — ^ho w utterly have 
I wasted! for how much discontent and ingratitude am I 
responsible ! I have been self idulged from my childhood 
upwards — ^I have fretted with imannary sorrows, and de- 
sired imaginary happiness : and when my heart beat with 
the feelings of womanhood, it set up a diyimt|r, and its j 
worship was idolatrous ! j 

"Sinful it was to love as I loved Edward Lorraine; and 
truly it has had its reward. I loved him selfishly,, engross- 
ingly, to the exclusion of the hopes of Heaven, and the 
affections of earth. I knelt with the semblance of prayer, 
but an earthly image was the idol: I prayed but for him. I 
cared for no amusement — ^I grew disgusted with all occu- 
pation — I loved none else around me. I slept, and he 
was in my dreams — I awoke, and he was my very first 
thought. Too soon, and yet too late, I learnt to what a 
frail and foolish vision I had yielded. A storm of terrible 
passions swept over me. I loathed, I hated my nearest 
friends. My shame amounted to madness: fear alone kept 
me from suicide. I repulsed the love that was yet mine 
— I disdained the many blessings that my lot still possess- 
ed — ^I forgot my religion, and outraged my God, by kneel- 
ing at a shrine whicn was not sabred to me, and taking 
vows in a faith I held to be false, j 

"A brain fever* kept me to my bed for some weeks: I 
hope and pray that its influence was upon me before. My 
hand trembles so that I can scarcely write. 

'* Beatrice came to the convent; our intercourse was per- 
mitted; she was kind, gentle, and affectionate, to me, as if 
she had been my sister. I cannot tell you how loving her 
softened my heart At length I heard her history. She 
told me of trials and hardships that put my complainings 
to shame ; and then I learnt that she was the beloved and 
betrothed of Edward Lorraine. I looked in her beautiful 
face, and then, strange as it may seem to say, hope, for die 
first time, wholly abandoned me. My love had been so 
dreaming, that my imagination, even in the convent, was 
always shaping out some improbable reunion. 

** I was ill again. Beatnce watched me, soothed met 
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read to me from the little English Bible M^hich she said had 
ever been, in her trying and lonely life, a friend and a sup- 

r>rt. Alas ! my heart died within me to think what accomit 
should render of the talent committed to my charge. I 
felt utterly lost and cast away. I prayed as one without 
hope — one who feels her sin is too great to be forgiven. 
But God tempers justice with mercy — a new life rose up 
within me. I said, even at the eleventh hour there is hope : 
I said, surely the Savior of the world is mine also. I 
thought upon the grave to which I was hastening, and it 
seemed to me peaceful as the bed of a child — * There the 
wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary are at 
rest' I repented me of my worldly delusions, and strove 
to fix my thoughts above. Had 1 earlier made religion 
the guide of my way, I might even now foe fulfilling the 
daties I have neglected, and looking forward in patience 
and faith. But it is too late ; the last of my house, I am 
perishing as a leaf to which spring has denied her life. I 
nave longed to die at home — to hear once more the words 
of prayer in my native tongue — and wonderfully has my 
wish been granted, when expectation there was none ! 1 
shall sleep, in the green churchyard where I first learnt 
that death was in tnis world ; — the soil will be familiar, 
and the air that of my home. 

"I am one and twenty tomorrow. Would, O God! 
that my years had been so spent as to have been a worthier 
ofifering ! But thy fear is the beginning of wisdom ; and 
in that fear is my trust, that a broken and a contrite spirit 
thou wilt not despise. 

" Will you not, my dear and kind friend, come and see 
me ? I shall be so happy, if I can once tell you, that, though 
the orphan for a moment forgot your kindness, its memory 
was not effaced. I have thought of you, and prayed for 
you. You will come, dear Lady Mandeville. 1 want you 
to know Beatrice. You will love her, and your kindness 
may benefit her. She will be more grateful than I have 
been. Will you not come tomorrow! 

" Your afiectionate 

" Emilt Arundel." 

It was a curious coincidence, that this letter was put into 
Lady Mandeville's hand while she was making some 
arrangements for their Italian journey, and was in 
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momentary expectation of her husband's arrival. Hoie 
often did .the tears fill her eyes as she read its contents ! 
^ Poor dear Emily ! — but she cannot, must not, be so ill 
as she fancies. ' Will you not come tomorrow ? ' Does 
the think I could hesitate?" 

Hastily turning from the untasted breakfast, she rang 
for the carriage : '^ Let them be as quick as possible." 
Never had she been so impatient : three times was the bell 
rung to know if it were ready. Luckily, she recollected 
that she must leave some reason for her absence, as Lord 
Mandeville was expected every moment. She scarcely 
liked to trust a message with the servants — a note would 
be more satii^factory. So down she sat, and wrote : — 

^'Dear Henry, 

'* I am sure you will rejoice to learn that Emily 
is even now at Arundel House. I know nothing of the 
whys and wherefores: but she is so anxious to see me, 
that I have gone thither at once. Do you follow me. 

"Yours, 

" Ellen," 

Rejoicing at Emily's arrival — a very natural curiosity to 
hear how it had happened — an anxiefy she was unwilling 
to allow even to herself about her health, occupied Lady 
Mandeville fully during her drive. The bright sun, the 
sweet free air, brought their own joyousness with them ; 
all nature seemed too glad for sorrow. Lady Mandeville 
took the sunshine for an omen ; and she sprang from the 
carriage with a step to which her hopes gave their own 
lightness, and in a moment more was in the room where 
Beatrice was watching her youn? companion. 

The feverish flush with which the pleasure of seeing 
Lady Mandeville had crimsoned Emily's face, soon passed, 
and she sank 'back exhausted ; while the slight attention 
she could bestow was again rivetted on the little watch. 
Lady Mandeville's eyes kept fllline[ with tears as she gazed 
upon her : she was altered beyond any thing she had even 
feared. Her position, too, gave the full effect of contrast. 
She was seated in a low oldfashioned arm chair, directly 
below a portrait of herself, that had been taken just before 
her first visit to London. It had been painted after a 
fancy of her uncle's ; and she was seated in the same old 
arm chair, and nearly in the same attitude as now : but 
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Aerc the Kkeness ended. In the picture, health colored 
the lordliness of youth : 

The laughing mouth 
Was like a red rose opening to the south. 

A volume of feiry tales had fallen from her hand ; but her 
head was evidently still filled with their fanciful creations, 
for the bright eyes were raised as if foUbwing in the air 
some rainbow touched creation of their own. A profusion 
of glossy curls, auburn dashed with gold, seemed dancing 
over her face and neck ; and whosoever had looked on 
that countenance, and sought to read in it an augury'of its 
fuiurgTWotttd have said, in the beautiful words of Scripture^ 
*^ Thy ways shall be ways of pleasantness, and all thy paths 
peace." 

Beneath sat the original, her pale lips apart, as if to draw 
the heavy breath were a task of weariness. The outline 
of the features had utterly lost its roundness, and would 
have been harsh but for its exceeding delicacy. The dull 
white of the skin was only relieved by the blue veins, 
which, singularly azure and transparent, seemed unna- 
turally conspicuous. The eyes were strangely large and 
bright, and much lighter than those in the picture. 

But what struck Lady Mandeville the most, was the 
extreme youthfulness of Emily's appearance : she looked 
only like a sick child. With the restlessness so common 
to invalids, which fancies that any change must be relief, 
she had pushed away her cap, till, in the many alterations 
of position, it had entirely fallen back, and showed her 
head, from which the ringlets had all been so lately shorn ; 
the hair had, however, grown rapidly, and it lay in the 
short, thick, waving curls of early childhood. 

With the hope of relieving her oppression, the windows 
had all been thrown up. As if a sudden thought struck 
her, Emily rose, and, with Beatrice's aid, walked to the 
one which opened by some garden steps. " So much for 
auguries," said Emily, pointing to a ypung geranium, 
which was growing in vigor below. " The day before I 
left home, 1 planted that slip, and, in idea, linked my 
futurity with the slight shrub, saying, If it flourishes, so 
shall 1— if it dies, I shall die too. See how luxuriantly it 
blooms ! " 

Neither of her friends spoke : the words of encourage* 
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ment, of its being a good omen, died on Lady Mande- 
ville's lips ; and Beatrice led her back to the chair,* finding 
no voice to urge the quiet she recommended by signs. 

" It is twelve o'clock!" exclaimed Emily; and at the same 
moment the church clock struck. The wind, which was 
setting towards the house, brought the hours slowly and 
distinctly. She counted tfiem as they struck ; and then, 
breathless vnth mingled weakness and eagerness, unfolded 
the scroll she had written the night before. " I see your 
father and Mr. Morton in the rarden ; just call them in, 
Beatrice. I am of age now — ^I want them to witness my 
signature." 

They came in, and, almost without assistance, Emily 
wrote her name : the fine clear characters were singularly 
steady. "It is needless for you to read this paper. I 
believe all that is necessary is for you to witness my sig- 
nature." The two gentlemen subscribed it, and Emily took 
and refolded the paper ; but her hand now trembled vio- 
lently. "I consign it to your care, Mr. Morton," said 
she, m a voice almost inaudible. 

As she was giving the packet, suddenly her whole 
frame seemed convulsed with violent agitation, j A bright 
crimson flooded her face and neck, nay even her hand, 
from which, as she eagerly extended it, the scroll fell on 
the table. " My God! it is his step !" The door opened, 
and in came Lord Mandeville and Edward Lorraine. The 
latter caught sight of Beatrice ; and, with an exclamation 
of wonder, advanced towards her. Emily made an efibrt 
to rise, but reeled, and fell with her head on Beatrice's 
shoulder. The unconscious Edward hastily supported 
her. She raised herself for a moment — gave one eager 
look towards him — a frightful convulsion passed over her 
features ; it was very transitory — ^for before Beatrice, who 
sprang from her side to reach some essence from the table, 
had returned with it, her face was set in the fixed ealm and 
the pale hues of deaths 
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THE LAST CHAPTER. 

** O, Jupiter ! how weary are my spirits !'• 

Shakspbabe. 

The winding up of a novel is like winding up a skain 
of silk, or casting up a sum — all the ends must be 
.^ade neat, all the numbers accounted for, at last. ' Luck- 
ily, in the closing chapter a little explanation goes a great 
way; and a character, like a rule of morality, may be 
dismissed in a sentence. 

Cecil Spenser married his cousin, Helen Moreland : it 
was very satisfactory to find somebody who looked up to 
him entirely. He repaired the beautiful old abbey, which 
his father had allowed to go to ruin — ^built a library and 
a picture gallery — threw open his preserves — refused to 
stand for the county — and if not happy, believed he was, 
and iQ^such a case beMef 19 as good as reality. He prac- 
ticed what Lord Mandeville theorised, who, in despite of 
his convictions of the excellence and happiness of those 
who are 

"Home dwellers on their father's land," 

accepted a foreign embassy to one of the most brilliant of 
the European courts, but where Lady Mandeville was the 
most brilliant and the most beautiful. 

There is a very accurate remark of Crowe's, which 
says, ** the English rather desire to extract a moral than 
a truth from experience." I must own they do dearly 
delight in a judgment; and sorry am I that 1 cannot 
gratii^- this laudable propensity, by spiecifying some 
peculiar evil incurred by Mr. Delawarr's ambition, or 
Lady Etheringhame's vanity. 

Adelaide neither lost her life by eating ice when warm 
with dancing, nor her features by the small pox, the usual 
destiny of vain creatures in the aays of moral essays : she 
went on, like Lady Macbeth, 

<* Far I can imile, and murder while 1 amfle^'* 
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till the rose and the ringlet became alike artificial ; and she 
was left to that " winter of discontent," which shared its 
reproaches between the maid who could no longer make, 
and the mirror that could no longer reflect, a beauty. 

Mr. Delawarr's life was spent in debates and dinners. 
Once, for a few weeks, he was in the opposition — caught 
cold, and decided that such a position was equally bad for 
his own and his country's constitution — resumed, and 
never after resigned his post under government. He died 
the first and last Earl of Delawarr. 

Mrs. Francis Bovne Sillery played cards to an intermi- 
nable old age ; and her youthful husband died, five years 
after their marriage, of the jaundice. There were some 
on dits afloat respecting a third marriage with a '' certain 
young writer," wnose hymns had converted every old lady 
m Bath ; but it never took place. 

The respectable femily of the Higgs's got on amazingly 
welk in the world : the sons, as Uieir mother was wont 
exultingly to state, were quite gentlemen, and spent a 
power of money on their clothes. The countess, as in their 
own circle she was invariably called, used always to choose 
for her favorite topics the uncertainty of worldly distinc- 
tions — the horrors of a revolutionr— and the melancholy 
situation of a nobleman in a foreign land, where he was 
forced to abandon his natural sphere, and had only his own 
consciousness of high birth to sustain him. Signor Giulio 
rose marveUously in Mr. Higgs's esteem ; for, to his wife's 
dismay and his father in law s delight, he set up a. manu- 
factory of macaroni, which answered so well, that Mr. 
Higgs used to rub his hands with great glee, and be very 
grateful to Providence, who had made even a foreigner 
turn out so well y taking, however, to himself a due share 
of credit for the benefit his advice had been, as well as for 
the credit obtained by an alliance with such a 'sponsible 
family as that of the Higgs's. '* I never gave him no credit 
for nothing because ol his mustachers — but. Lord ! he 
knows a good ha 'penny from a bad 'un as well as me." 

We regret to state that Miss Carry went on to forty- 
five, falling, and being crossed in love. By the by, as she 
never got married, a fine moral lesson might be drawn from 
her fate, touching the inexpediency of too many attach- 
ments. At last she took to a blonde cap with roses, and 
a flaxen wig; became suddenly faithful to her first love, 
or rather to liis memory; and retired with her blighted af- 
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fections into the country — that is to say, she took a small 
cottage at Islington; a sickly looking passion flower was 
trained over the front ; a weeping willow, whose leaves 
ivere like " angel visits" in one respect at least, for " they 
ivere few and far between," grew by the pump; and over 
the parlor mantel piece was hung the profile of the long 
forgotten but now ever to be remembered Benjamin Stubbs. 
A.na there dwelt Miss Carry CoRstantia Higgs, with her 
sorrows, her canary, and her cat. 

Mrs. Smithson's laurel and olive branches multiplied 
equally; to her last child she stood godmother, having 
gone the round of her friends with that honor, till none 
ivere left for the youngest. Her last work she published 
Dn her own account, not being able to find a bookseller ; 
Bind still the pleasure of her life consists in collecting round 
her a little genteel and literary society. 

A change came o'er the spirit of Don Henriquez' dream; 
from political he turned scientific ; and his superabundant 
activity found ample employment in deciphering the Egypt- 
ian hieroglyphics. His pursuit soori became a mania; 
and one fine morning he set off for the pyramids. From 
them he duly despatched an account of nis discoveries to 
the various learned bodies that have a council and a charter 
tliroughout Europe. There was one agreeable piece of 
selfdeception attending it — he called the splendid allow- 
ance which Beatrice was made the medium of offering 
him, a fine proof of the Hon. Mr. Lorraine's devotion to 
the interests of science. It is an excellent plan to gene- 
ralise individual gratitude — ^it makes an obligation sit so 
very lightly. 

Beatrice was still as much an orphan as amid the lonely 
woods of Andalusia; but now she needed not the care nor 
the support of her kindred. ' One heart kept over her the 
deep and eternal watch of love ;| and perhaps her own at- 
tachment to her husband was more passionate and entire, 
that earth held not another tie to claim one thought. The 
world said that the beautiful Spaniard was cold as she was 
beautiful — too reserved and too proud for attraction. True 
it was that early habits of silence and reserve, and the 
timidity born of long solitude, together with a high and 
ideal creed of the sacredness of affection, made Beatrice 
shrink away from the many, to concentrate her whole ex- 
istence upon the one. Edward could scarcely love her the 
less, because for him only her eye brightened, and her 
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cheek flushed into crimson — that for him only her smile 
softened into tenderness, or her words grew eloquent \nth 
feeling and thought. 

Lorraine*s future destiny was a stirring and a brilliant 
one. Lord Byron says, what does a great man purchase 
by the devotion of his whole life but 

" A name, a wretched picture, a worse bust?" 

ft 

Still, it is something to have a name '* familiar as a house- f 
hold word" — a picture, the worst print from which is po- | 
pular — and also an exceedingly handsome bust : all these I 
were in Edward Lorraine's futurity. 

When Miss Arundel's wiU was opened — that paper 
which it was her last earthly act to sign — ^it was found, 
that, after having amply provided for all the old depend- 
ants of her house, and bequeathed a few legacies — slight 
marks of affection to friends, not one of whom was forgotten 
— Beatrice de los Zoridos was constituted sole heiress. 
One request was subjoined — that Arundel Hall should be 
pulled down. "I could not endure that another race 
should dwell in the house of my fathers." Of course the 
injunction was fulfilled. The wheat now springs up over 
the dwelling place of the ancient house of the Arundels. 

In the picture gallery at Ethcringhame Castle hangs a 
portrait, which bears not the name, and claims no affinity 
with tlie noble race around; yet the spectator often pauses 
l)efore it, to ask who is that glad and girlish looking beau- 
ty ? and the answer is, " An early and beloved friend of 
the countess's, who died voung." There is also one other 
memorial of the departed — a small marble tablet in the 
village church, near what was once Arundel Hall, hanors 
amid the scutcheons of her house : it bears a brief inscrip- 
tion: 

EMILY ARUNDEL, 

THE LAST SURVIVOR OF HER FAMILY, 

AGED 21. 



THE END. 
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